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based on experience 


Just as a baseball catcher knows how to 
safeguard himself from physical injury, 
so bankers have learned to protect 
themselves against possible financial loss 
when making loans. 


Take, for example, the increasing use of 
field warehousing to make commercial 
loans safer and more desirable. When a 
customer of yours borrows on inventory 
field warehoused by Douglas-Guardian, 
your bank has two-fold security for 

the money it lends. It holds our field 
warehouse receipts in its vault. And — 
back of these receipts — pledge of the 
actual merchandise by the borrower. 


For extra protection — recommend field 
warehousing by Douglas-Guardian. 
We issue warehouse receipts on the 
inventory where it is located — on the 
borrower’s own premises. 
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Which man is the Banker? 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 


Attempting to identify a banker by looks or dress is impossible. Like 
any other successful business man, his distinguishing characteristic 
is not his appearance but round-the-clock striving to provide his 
customers with the finest service possible. An important part of 
any bank’s service is careful consideration of the kind and quality 
of the checks it supplies to its customers. Thousands of bankers have 
found that the safety and fine appearance of checks lithographed on 
La Monte Safety Papers earn approval from the most discriminating 
customer. Why not ask your lithographer for samples or . . . write 
us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LA MONTE-& SON; NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 
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Why Not Tuesday, Too? 


A MAN who believes in the elimi- 
nation of Monday is HERBERT A. 
LEGGETT, vice-president of the Val- 
ley National Bank, Phoenix. He’s 
boss of the research department and 
editor of the bank’s monthly paper, 
Arizona Progress. 

How much researching he has 
done in this Monday matter we don’t 
know; but he certainly hes ex- 
pressed a frank opinion on it. A re- 
cent issue of his periodical comes out 
flatly for the removal of Monday, 
and intimates that at least one other 
day may be in for trouble. 

“We are not much for crusades,” 
says Mr. L.’s journal, “but there is 
one movement we should like to lead. 
It has to do with revising the cal- 
endar . . . Mondays should be abol- 
ished. 


HARRIS & EWING 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
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Just a Minute 


BANKING. is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, the Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
Society of Business Magazine Editors 


“This year even March 15 fell on 
a Monday, but the trouble usually 
stems from the necessity of making 
a living. Although we may achieve a 
measure of relaxation on Sunday, 
subconsciously we know the alarm 
will clang at break of dawn next 
morning. .. .” 


The Case Against Monday 


Many charges can be brought 
against Monday. For instance: 

“The Monday mail is measured in 
truckloads rather than in items, and 
comprises not only the usual run of 
troublesome letters but newspapers, 
market reports, circulars, question- 
naires, charitable requests, etc. Even 
if you had nothing else to do, it 
would take all week to plow through 
this postal effluvia. 

“Then there are the Monday call- 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Our photo shows the Senate Finance 
Committee at the beginning of hearings 
on the tax revision bill. On the plat- 
form are, seated left to right, Senators 
Bennett (Utah), Carlson (Kansas), 
Flanders (Vermont), Williams (Dela- 
ware), Martin (Pennsylvania), Butler 
(Nebraska), Chairman Millikin (Colo- 
rado), Johnson (Colorado), Hoey 
(North Carolina), Committee Clerk 
Elizabeth B. Springer, Senators Frear 
(Delaware), and Long (Louisiana). For 
a discussion of the bill and its progress 
up to the time of going to press, see 
page 43 


and the dy 


Chicago office (John J. McCann), 33 South Clark 
Street, Chicago 3, IIL; Washington office, 719 
Fifteenth Street, N.W. Subscriptions: $4.50 year- 
ly; Canada, $5.00; foreign, $5.50; single copies, 
50 cents. Entered as second-class matter at the 
Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. With the exception of official As- 
sociation announcements, the American Bankers 
Association disclaims responsibility for opinions 
expressed and statements made in articles pub- 
lished in this Journal 


“It’s a little convenience for customers 
who don’t like snoopy people” 


ers. Assorted pests apparently sit 
home over the weekend thinking up 
silly questions or inventing gadgets, 
gimmicks, or infallible systems for 
beating the stock market or the 
roulette wheel at Las Vegas. Why 
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11 DENOMINATIONS 
28 STATES - 600 ISSUES 


5% Interest 
Payable Semi-Annually 
through bank as 
Independent Paying 
Agent 


Build Now! 
faul 


City National Bank Building 
Houston, Texas 


assure® 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


| they believe we would be interested 


is a prime mystery, but our post- 
sabbatical resistance is low and even 
salesmen cannot be brushed off with 
the callous aplomb that develops 
later in the week. 

“Our plan has one drawback. The 
horrendous things that now take 
place on Monday might still occur on 
Tuesday. That is a problem we had 
not anticipated, but we are working 
on it.” 


T.G.1.F. 


‘Tue solution obviously awaits pro- 
fessional researchers like Mr. L. 
While they’re working it out, con- 
sider two jolly philosophies that 
serve very well, although at the 
other end of the week. 

We know a man who several years 
ago joined the T.G.LF. Club. Its 
members spend one day a week ex- 
claiming: “Thank Goodness It’s Fri- 
day!” 

We know another fellow to whom 
Thursday is top day. He reasons that 
it’s the day before Friday. 

Although these opiates don’t re- 
lieve the pesky Monday problem, 
they do make it more bearable by 
helping to shorten the darned old 
week. 


Dramatic Dollars 


An Associated Press story from 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, disclosed 
that the old fishing port had found 
a new use for silver dollars. 

It seems that the New England 
fishing industry is being lifted from 
a bad slump by a smart idea, the fish 
stick. Two million copies of that 
edible are being packaged every day 


“It won’t be necessary to give as much 
this time, Mr. Hillis. It’s her third mar- 


riage” 


in Gloucester where 500 jobs have 
been created by the demand. 

To dramatize the good news, re- 
ported the A.P., 12,000 silver dollars 
were distributed to the Gorton-Pew 
Fisheries employees on a recent pay- 
day. The company, said President 
Frederick M. Bundy, was “just try- 
ing to show the importance of the 
fishing business to the economic life 
of the city.”” Each worker received 
$25 of his pay in cartwheels and was 
urged to pay his current expenses 
with them. A few hours later 
Gloucester’s merchants were getting 
the dollars over their counters. 


Anybody Know This Lady? 


Tue Peoples National Bank of 
Charlottesville, Virginia, writes 
Cashier R. S. GOODMAN, JR., received 
this letter the other day: 
“Dear Sir: 
“We have in our files a check 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


When Amy Burkholder of Mansfield, O., was six weeks old somebody sent 
her a check on Mansfield’s First National Bank. Her parents endorsed it 
with the identification used by hospitals—her footprint. Amy’s father signed, 
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Bring your wall problems to 


“WALL CENTER, U.S.A? 


We’re specialists . . . in wall coverings. That’s why the wall 
covering division of United States Plywood Corporation has 
come to be called ‘‘Wall Center, U. S. A.” That’s why you will 
always find, among the job-proven products described and 
illustrated here, the one “‘right’”’ application. Here are a few 
of those applications: 

On walls in hotels, schools, hospitals, etc., that must be 

kept fresh-looking. 

On walls that “‘take a beating” from traffic, equipment, 

tradesmen, children. 


On curved, rounded or straight walls that call for the 
beauty of wood panelling. 


On walls that demand the distinction of wood panelling— 
on a limited budget. 
Want more information about these wear-defying yet decorative 
wall coverings? The coupon below is for your convenience. 


; / United States Plywood Corporation 
, World’s Largest Plywood Organization 


The Mengel Company 
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1. Kalistron a transparent vinyl “coat 
of armor” shields this rich wall cover- 
ing, its color is fused to the underside. 
Virtually impervious to scratches, 


of scuffs, stains, roughhouse. A damp cloth 

cleans it. 33 colors. Marvelous Kali- 
Les stron adhesive prevents open seams. 
red ideal wherever traffic is heavy. Also 


made in matching upholstery grades. 


\ 
2. Kalitex cives more protection than 
; any other wall covering at anything 
like the price. Made much like Kali- 
stron, with the same vinyl-protected 
beauty. Low in cost, yet its luxurious 
,) rough textured pattern is distinctively 
different. Combines relatively low 
cost, great beauty, durability. Superb 
: in hospitals, hotels, public bidgs., etc. 


3. Flexwood Genuine wood panelling 
in flexible form. Hence, you can curve 
it, wrap it around posts, get stunning 
matched grain effects over wide areas. 
Meets fire code requirements. Over 1.7 
million feet installed in 1953. Every in- 
stallation guaranteed. Widely used in 
banks, offices, public rooms, etc., for 
new construction and alteration jobs. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
4. Randomwood simitar to Flexwood Dept. K-94, 55 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

except the shading of the wood varies, (In Canada: Paul Collet & Co., Ltd., Montreal) 
giving an interesting ‘‘random’”’ effect. 

Use it where imagination is high but Please send information on products checked: 
budget is low. May be hung by any Kalistron Flexwood 

good mechanic. Effective for a whole Kalitex Randomwood 
room or a dramatic single wall, in 


homes, small offices, anywhere. First 
cost is last cost for years. 
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TRUE OR FALSE, it’s a popular belief that 
most family squabbles start simmering over the morning coffee 
cups. Don’t ask us why. Maybe it’s because we men folks are 
apt to be a bit grumpier in the early hours. Anyway, the “lord 
and master” who slams the front door doesn’t tackle the day’s 
work with the same spirit as the man who leaves home with a 
smile. Happy workers are better workers ... more productive 
workers. 


What makes happy families, happy workers? We think environ- 
ment is a big factor. Friendly neighbors, outdoor recreational 
spots, good schools, a healthful climate, plenty of room for the 
kids to let loose... all have a bearing on domestic tranquility 
... on the quality of a man’s work. 


So when considering a site for factory, assembly plant, ware- 
house, or whatever it may be, we suggest concentrating not 
entirely on available materials, power, labor, or even trans- 
portation, important as they are. Give some thought to the 
human element, too. 


We recommend the “Union Pacific West” as a vast area where 
_ can be found a site not only to meet your essential needs but 
also provide the things that go to make healthy, happy work- 
ers... better workers for you. 


For complete and confidential information regarding available 
industrial sites, write Industrial Development Department, 
Room 319, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


RAILROAD 


Map at left shows states served 
by Union Pacific Railroad 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


signed by Mrs. W. E. *****, with the 
last name left out. 

“Could you please supply us with 
the correct last name?” 


Waiting for Daylight 


We just heard of an American 
Institute of Banking correspondence 
student who’s waiting for it literally. 

He’s one of the A.I.B.’s many 
bankers-in-uniform for whom study 
can be, and often is, on a catch-as- 
catch-can basis. This time he has a 
real problem which he explained to 
the national office in the following 
letter: 

“Received your letter of the 
25th concerning my correspondence 
course. 

“The reason that I have not been 
able to work on the course is that 
the book and questions are marooned 
on one of the outposts up here. I will 
be sent back to that outpost as soon 
as we have daylight. 

“You see I am stationed in the 
Arctic Circle. I expect to be back at 
my original post near the end of 
May. 

“Upon my arrival I will commence 
to send my lessons in. Thank you for 
the interest you have shown.” 


Opening in Anchorage 


Neary 12,000 people visited the 
new building of The First National 
Bank of Anchorage, Alaska, on 
opening day. 

Door prizes—a $1,000 bond and 
four $100 bonds—were offered, and 
each 1,000th visitor got $10 in cash. 
There were souvenirs for everybody. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 


“You think of everything!” 
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FEDERAL EXCISE TAX 
ON LONG DISTANCE 
REDUCED 


FROM 
25% TO 10% 


ood News for Telephone Users 


FEDERAL EXCISE TAX 
ON LOCAL SERVICE 
REDUCED 


FROM 
15% TO 10% 


oe reductions in federal excise taxes, voted recently by Congress, 
mean substantial savings for telephone users. Your telephone bill is 


lowered by the entire difference between the old and the new taxes. 


Instead of paying 25% on Long Distance calls, you now pay 
10%.On Local telephoneservice, the tax isnow 10% instead of 15%. 


The entire amount of the saving in taxes comes off the bills of 
our customers. None of it is retained by the telephone companies. 


The reductions went into effect on April 1 and apply to service 


billed to you on or after that date. 


Now it costs you even less to keep in touch by telephone. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


for 


CUSTOMERS 


who take in coin 
from route men. 


WRAP -AS-1T-COMES 
COUNT INDICATING 


COIN TRA 


Route men turn in coin on me- 
tered trays—a cashier merely reads 
the scales. 

The cashier then slides coin into 
cartridge wrappers without re- 
counting. 


* Absolutely accurate. 
Coins lie edge to edge. 
Fast in operation. 
Noiseless. 

Compact. 

Durable. 

No moving parts. 
No breakdowns. 
No service charges. 


Accu-Speed Coin Tray, one 
Coin Wrapper Mandrels, set 
One Tray and Mandrels 
Extra Coin Trays, each 
Mandrels may be used to preshape ordinary 
flat coin wrappers. 


Complete description upon request 
ACCU-SPEED COMPANY 


502 Industrial Bank Bidg. 
Providence 3, Rhode Island 
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Precision Manufacturers of 


PASSBOOKS for— 
Commercial Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Loan Accounts 


CHECK COVERS for— 
End Stub Checks 
Top Stub Checks 
Three-on-a-page Checks 
Open End 
Thumb Cut Envelopes 


A Complete line of— 
VINYL PLASTIC CHECK COVERS 
and COMMERCIAL PASSBOOKS 


SPECIALISTS IN PASSBOOKS AND 
FORMS FOR MACHINE POSTING 


Write for samples 
and prices today ! 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


1270 Ontario Street - Cleveland 13, Ohie 


A few of the Anchorage bank’s 12,000 visitors 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


The bank’s new home is smartly 
modern. It’s the first bank in Alaska, 
we're told, to feature a drive-in win- 
dow and a sit-down counter and 
large lounge for customers. 

Incidentally, the First’s facility on 
the island of Adak is the “farthest 
west” bank in America. Situated on 
one of the remotest Aleutians, it has 
a modern home, too, where limited 
banking service is provided for the 
island’s military and civilian per- 
sonnel. 


Investment on Wheels 


W IFE: “Where are you going, Joe?” 


JOE: “Oh, just down to the bus to 
buy a bond and a coupla shares of 
AT&T.” 

That’s the way it can be, folks, if 
you live in one of 15 communities 
that are suburbs of or reasonably 
near Boston, Chicago, and Newark, 
New Jersey. One of the large New 
York Stock Exchange firms has put 
investment service on wheels. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane has three big biue and white 
buses that are visiting, in rotation, 
selected smaller towns and cities. 
Each vehicle has a board room where 
half a dozen customers can keep 
track of 70 stocks and commodities, 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


Posting prices in a mobile brokerage office 
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lr BUSINESS EXECUTIVES believed that a medium- 
istic message from a Ouija board could locate cus- 
tomers, they would put one in every salesman’s 
brief case. For, as industries have grown, it has be- 
come harder to locate and sell all the men who have 
a voice in buying decisions. 


On the profit side . . . an investment in plants and 
equipment can only pay off when a company has 
sufficient sales to support its productive capacity. In 
other words, the product must have a market .. . 
and this market must be constantly protected 
against competition. 


Developing and protecting markets are the primary 
functions of Business Publication Advertising. For 
well-directed and carefully executed business maga- 
zine advertising builds company recognition and 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. rae 


ARD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


product acceptance—reaches hidden buying influ- 
ences—makes the salesman’s time more productive 
by giving him more time to sell. 


These vital marketing steps can be performed faster 
and at far lower cost by business magazine advertis- 
ing than by any other method. Business publications 
are edited for specific audiences, enabling a com- 
pany to select its markets and place its sales mes- 
sage on the desks of its prospects and customers, 


simultaneously ... month after month... at pennies 
per call. 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a financial 
interest or responsibility in a company, check to 
see that the company’s management is using 
adequate Business Publication Advertising to 
build and protect its markets. 
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They sum up an important aspect of the services Ebasco 
offers you—help at any time on any business problem. 


Whether that problem irivolves contemplated 

plant decentralization, new financing, out-of-line 
production costs, industrial relations, new product 
evaluation or any of dozens of equally significant 
factors, you can depend on Ebasco for a quick and 
practical solution. What’s more, that solution is reached 
without burdening your permanent payroll or 

taking your own key executives away from their 
important operating functions. 


Ebasco pools many specialized talents into one flexible, 
completely-integrated organization; can thus apply the 
appropriate man-power and mind-power, economically 
and effectively, to your specific situation. 


Our booklet, ‘‘The Inside Story of Outside Help,” 
gives a clear picture of the many Ebasco services and 
their helpfulness to business. For a copy, without 


obligation, write or phone Ebasco Services Incorporated, 
Dept. L, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Appraisal * Budget * Business Studies 

Consulting Engineering * Design & Construction « Financial 
industrial Relations « inspection & Expediting 

Insurance, Pensions & Safety * Purchasing + Rates & Pricing 
Research « Sales & Public Relations * Space Planning 
Systems & Methods * Tax « Traffic * Washington Office 


anywhere The worlds 


BUSINESS CONSULTANTS \ 


BUSINESS STUDIES by Ebasco spe- 
cialists analyze factors and problems 
affecting earnings and operation, aim 
at assisting business to operate more 
profitably. 


SPACE PLANNING specialists help companies achieve 
maximum efficiency of office, factory, or warehouse facil- 
ities. A large railroad company, a prominent bank and 
a shipping company have recently engaged Ebasco for 
these services, 


FINANCIAL CONSULTATION- Ebasco's Financial Consultants assist 
in reorganizations, changes in capital structure, registrations of securi- 
ties and other fiscal matters. Ebasco has worked with companies in 
arranging more than $3,000,000,000 of financing. 


SYSTEMS AND METHODS —Consultation 
on management techniques and procedures 
for planning and controlling business opera- 
tions is offered by Ebasco specialists. 


INSURANCE AND PENSIONS — Ebasco 
specialists aid companies in planning new 
programs or making present ones more effec- 
tive. Ebasco offers business an unbiased out- 
side viewpoint, does not sell insurance. 
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“Don’t forget to forget to remind me of 
my luncheon date with Jones” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


study financial manuals, and confer 
with the firm’s representatives. Each 
bus keeps in touch with the MLPF 
& B controlling branch by radio 
telephone. 

The Boston bus is visiting Welles- 
ley, Lynn, Springfield, Waltham, 
and Worcester. Chicago’s goes to 
Hammond and Gary, Indiana, and 
Harvey and Evanston, Illinois, while 
Newark’s calls at Paterson, East 
Paterson, Morristown, East Orange, 
and Plainfield. These stops are ex- 
perimental. When permanent ones 
have been picked, plug-in telephone 
connections will be set up. 


Bank Sign Design 


Tue National Electric Sign Asso- 
ciation recently had a competi- 
tion in new advertising and identifi- 
cation ideas for banks. The specific 


“Can you support my daughter in the | 


manner to which I have always wanted 
her to become accustomed?” 


STANLEY 
Position 


Bank Name 


CONTROLS Address___ 


because your soundest asset 
is CUSTOMER GOOD WILL... 


LEETH NATIONAL BANK, CULLMAN, ALABAMA. Winner of First Prize, Alabama Asso- 
ciation of Architects — 1952. Architects — Van Keuren, Davis and Co., Birmingham. 


STANLEY] Magus Cloves 


In these days of modern and efficient banks and banking, one of the biggest 
contributing factors to success is better service. As a modern, progressive 
bank, your biggest asset is customer good will. 


From time immemorial the open door has been the recognized sign of a 
warm welcome .. . and in these days of parcels-by-the-armful it is an unmis- 
takable sign of the desire to please. 


Fully automatic STANLEY Magic Door Controls swing your doors open ahead 
of your depositors, are kept wide open as they pass . . . and close silently, 
smoothly behind them. And when their business has been completed, your 
patrons will be guided swiftly outside with a typical Magic Door “Thank You, 
Call Again” 


First, finest, smoothest and most dependable in the field, STANLEY Magic Doors 
are your best investment for better service . . . use the coupon below to send 
for complete information. 


The Stanley Works, MAGIC DOOR DIVISION 
3105 Lake St., New Britain, Conn. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me complete information about Magic 
Door installations for banks. 


Name 


City. Zone. State 


STANLEY TOOLS + STANLEY HARDWARE + STANLEY ELECTRIC TOOLS - STANLEY STEEL STRAPPING + STANLEY STEEL 
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CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 


123 WEST PROSPECT AVENUE 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
March 31, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash in Vault and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Obligations 
Other Bonds and Securities, 
Including Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 3,197,574.13 
Commodity Credit Corporation Certificates 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured by Federal Agencies 
Other Loans and Discounts 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and 
Letters of Credit Outstanding 518,475.72 
Banking Premises 2,169,377.73 
Accrued Interest and Other Assets 
Assets 


$107,553,680.98 
205,792,905.83 


135,230,289.93 


LIABILITIES 


$330,778,108.72 
130,160,070.92 $460,938,179.64 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding 518,475.72 
Accrued Expenses, Taxes, etc 3,467,644.44 


Valuation Reserve for Loans and Securities 5,062,061.59 


Capital Stock (703,125 shares, par value $16) $ 11,250,000.00 

Surplus 11,250,000.00 

Undivided Profits 2,014,501.63 
Toray Accounts 24,514,501.63 
Toray LIABILITIES $494,500,863.02 


United States Government obligations and other assets carried at $59,226,204.07 are 
pledged to secure trust deposits and public funds and for other purposes as required by law. 


* 


Statement of Earnings 
1954 


OPERATING EARNINGS 1st Quarter 

Operating Income $ 3,416,629.42 

Operating Expense 2,283,872.65 
Operating Earnings before Federal Income Tax $ 1,132,756.77 

Provision for Federal Income Tax on Operating Earnings. . . . 575,000.00 

Profits on Securities Sld—After Taxes. . .......... 125,183.82 
Earnincs Berore RESERVES 682,940.59 

Transferred to Valuation Reserve 125,183.82 
Earnincs Appep To UnpIvipED Prorits $ 557,756.77 


Per Share Earnings 
Operating Earnings before Federal Income Tax 1.61 


Provision for Federal Income Tax on Operating Earnings. . . . 82 
Net Operating EARNINGS 79 


Statement of Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Total—Beginning of Period $12,987,994.86 
Additions: 
Current Earnings 557,756.77 
$13,545,751.63 
Deductions: 
Dividends Paid 281,250.00 
Total—End of Period $13,264,501.63 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Winning design: Vertical sign, 27’ x 10’, 
mounted diagonally on corner. Three- 
sided modules revolve in unison, 
“Bank” letters are white fluorescent 
tubing, “Security National” lettering in 
copper gold single tubing. Time and 
temperature readings appear alternately, 
Type of clock and weather indicator 
patented 


assignment for contestants was to 
design an outdoor sign for a $16,- 
000,000 bank situated at the inter- 
section of two main streets in the 
business section of a small central 
Illinois city. 

The winning entry, pictured on 
page 12, combined time and weather 
features with attractive name iden- 
tification. Also, it was deemed prac- 
tical costwise. The designer was 
Electrical Products Consolidated, 
Spokane, Washington. The contest 
had 135 entries. 


BANKING'S Chicago Office Has 
a New Address 


By the time this issue reaches its 
readers, BANKING’S office in Chicago 
will have a new address. It’s: 

33 South Clark Street, Chicago 3. 


J.L.C. 


Sometimes we think the television 
hero is the one who sits through the 
program. 


If a person wishes to die poor to- 
day, the Internal Revenue Service is 
organized to help him. 


Nothing makes time pass more 
quickly than an income tax instal- 
ment every three months. 
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In supplying insurance to meet the constantly changing requirements of the 
leaders of American commerce and industry, we offer a broad and intimate 
knowledge of protection techniques together with the ability to apply 
fresh thinking to current problems. It is this perfect combination of experi- 
ence and initiative that has enabled us to introduce many innovations 
which are today standards of insurance protection. Our record of “Serving 


the Leaders” has been a constant source of personal pride since 1882. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Into Which Has Been Merged 
THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 
90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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WHEN YOU 
THINK 
OF 
PITTSBURGH 


...for all your 


banking needs 


At the end of 1953, our outstand- 
ing loans were $205,582,252, 
representing 38% of our total 
assets. We are meeting the credit 
needs of businesses small and 
large, up to our maximum indi- 
vidual lending limit of $3,600,000. 

When your credit requirements 
involve the important Pittsburgh 
area, we invite you to “Think of 
Peoples First.” 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


‘AROUND: } 
OUR-... 
BANK... 


| A NEW source of collateral recently 


came to light in our bank, and, since 
it is a kind of security almost any 
one can furnish, it is likely to be- 
come very popular when the news 
about it leaks out. 

As the chairman of the board of 
directors was thumbing through the 
record of loans made during the 
previous few days, he came upon one 
for $200. The collateral column 
carried the notation “income tax 
return.” This surprised and puzzled 


him greatly until inquiry revealed 
that, in reality, payment of the note 
was to be made from an income tax 
refund due the borrower for deduc- 
tions made in excess of his liability 
for income tax. 


Tus lady was a good customer, 
with a substantial account, so when 
she presented a check for $25, drawn 
on a bank in another town, to be 
cashed, the teller had no hesitancy 
in accepting it, but passed it back 
to be endorsed. 

“Oh, I don’t want to endorse it,” 
said the customer, “can’t you just 
give me the cash without that? 
After all, you know me, and you'll 
remember you gave me the money 
for it.” 

“I’m sorry,” was the reply, “but 
I can’t cash it without your endorse- 
ment, because, when it is presented 


| to the bank on which it is drawn, 


that bank will just send it back to 


| be endorsed before they will pay it.” 


“Ts that really a fact?” complained 
the lady at the window. “The reason 


I don’t want to endorse it is I have 
my doubts about its being any good, 
And, if it isn’t, it will come back, 
and, if it has my endorsement on 
it, you'll charge it to my account, 
won’t you?” 

The teller agreed that that was 
the procedure followed in such cases, 

“Well, isn’t there some way you 
can cash that check for me so I 
won’t be taking that risk?” 


One of our feminine employees was 
quite upset a few days ago, at a 
sight that met her eyes as she passed 
the container from which ice-cold 
orange juice is dispensed free to 
customers of our bank during busi- 
ness hours. There stood a young 
mother, with a very small baby in 
her arms, filling up a nursing bottle 
with the golden liquid. When the 
bottle was full, she inserted the 
nipple in the baby’s mouth, and he 
promptly went to work on it. 

A mother herself, the bank gal 
went worriedly to her station, ex- 
pecting momentarily to hear those 
shrill and pathetic wails which in- 
dicate pain in the infantile stomach. 
No such sounds of distress were 
heard, however, and she finally de- 
cided that long experience in “hav- 
ing breakfast at the bank’’ had ac- 
customed the child’s “innards” to 
the frigid temperature of the bev- 
erage. 


BELLE S. HAMILTON 


Modern youngsters are precocious. 
They don’t read, but name any rec- 
ord and they can tell you what’s on 
the other side. 


If you think business is a little 
slow, how would you like to be an 
automobile salesman in Russia? 


To the tariff advocates, a thing 
of duty is a joy forever. 
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ATOMIC POWERED SUBMARINES + SUPERSONIC AIRCRAFT + GUIDED MISSILES + ELECTRIC MOTORS 


—§ 


sea, air and atoms 


The 1953 Annual Report of General Dynamics 
describes a year of exceptional achievement by 
the Corporation in fields of hydrodynamics, 
aerodynamics and nucleodynamics. 

These significant accomplishments are 
reflected in the highest annual sales and 
earnings in the Corporation’s history 

—an increase over the previous year of 54% 

in net sales, and of 26% in net earnings, 


1953 


Net Sales $206,644,279 $134,551,610 
Profit Before Taxes 12,693,803 10,567,176 
Net Earnings ‘ 6,218,803 4,917,176 
Net Earnings per Common Share 7.01 5.72 
Cash Dividends 2,796,569 2,112,510 
Working Capital 24,436,138 22,172,249 
Plant and Equipment 

(Less Depreciation) 7,110,087 6,840,114 
Net Worth 31,184,427 26,755,545 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 


Divistons 


GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION *¢ 445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK ¢ PLANTS: GROTON, CONN., BAYONNE, N. J., MONTREAL, CANADA 
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BANK TESTED...BETTER THAN EVER! 


me LOD 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUE 


SALES-PROMOTION 
PROGRAM 


The 1954 American Express Sales-Promotion 
Program is now available. This material has 
been bank tested and proven successful. Of 
’ special interest are the new window display, 
which can be used alone or with other display 
material, and the new television commercial 
film done in the popular animated cartoon tech- 
nique. In addition, there is a complete set of 
new statement enclosures which is designed 
to attract customers for American Express 
Travelers Cheques and your other bank services, 


too. Of course there is no charge for this mate- 
rial. Feel free to order as much of it as you will use. 

Now is the ideal time to put these sales aids 
to work for your bank. The summer vacation 
season is fast approaching and, for maximum 
effectiveness, your initial mailing should be on 
its way by June Ist. An American Express port- 
folio has probably reached your desk by now. If 
it hasn’t, please write to Olaf Ravndal, Vice- 
President, American Express Company, 65 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Records show that . . . American Express sales-promotion 
aids are effective business builders 


NEWSPAPER 
MATS 


RADIO 
COMMERCIALS 


247 


TV 


DISPLAY 
SIGNS 


SHOWED THESE 
ADDITIONAL GAINS: 
97% 
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high in popularity! 


Put these sales aids 
to work for your bank 


@ NEW Statement Enclosures @ NEW Radio Commercials 
@ NEW Bank Displays @ NEW Television Commercial Films 
@ NEW Newspaper Mats @ NEW Window Displays 


ONLY AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES DO SO MUCH FOR YOU AND YOUR CUSTOMERS 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER of BANKING’S 
staff. 


On April 1... 


N April 1, Allen Cameron, a Los 

Angeles telegraph maintenance 
man, was whistled down by a cop 
for driving 65 miles an hour. ‘“‘Hey,”’ 
said Mr. Cameron, ‘‘my wife is hav- 
ing a baby in a bank!” Impressed 
more by the date than by the story, 
the cop silently wrote out a ticket. 
But Mr. Cameron was telling the 
truth. 

Mrs. Cameron, an employee of SE- 
CURITY FIRST NATIONAL BANK, was 
at work when she discovered the 
stork approaching well ahead of 
time. She was rushed into the ladies’ 
lounge, a doctor and nurse were 
summoned from next door, and a 
son was delivered. He weighed in 
at 24 ounces and is the smallest 
baby seen in six years at the hos- 
pital whither he was transported 
for a stay in the incubator. 


The NEWTON (Massachusetts) 
SAVINGS BANK, which has celebrated 
its 125th birthday, has received a 
scroll of honor from the Newton Im- 
provement Association. The scroll 
“honors and commends” the bank 
for its important services in encour- 
aging thrift, saving, home owner- 
ship, individual and family security. 
“We honor this institution as a 


strong, dependable community as- 
set... .” 


PuTNAM TRUST COMPANY of 
Greenwich, Connecticut, announces 
election of three new directors: 
FRANK PACE, JR., former Secretary 
of the Army; Dr. S. WILLARD PRICE, 
superintendent of Greenwich schools ; 
and EDWIN THORNE, New York 
banker. 


Returns to Bank 


pang R. CRAVENS has resigned 
as Administrator of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to 
return to the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, and has been elected 
president of the bank. He succeeds 
GALE F.. JOHNSTON who continues as 
vice-chairman of the board. 

Mr. CRAVENS’ resignation as RFC 
Administrator was accepted by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower with “deep appre- 
ciation” for his public service. 

LAURENCE B. ROBBINS has been 
named to succeed MR. CRAVENS as 
RFC Administrator. He had been 
Deputy Administrator. Prior to his 


General James A. Van Fleet serves his birthday cake in the lobby of Peoples Bank 
of Auburndale, Florida, of which he is a director. The big brown bear on the 
wall is one killed by the General in Alaska. It has been featured in Life. The 
skin on the table is from a lion shot in Africa by the General’s son, who was 
killed in Korea. The trophies were exhibited at the bank for a time 


Robert M. Hanes 


Kenton R. Cravens 


retirement in December 1952, he had 
been vice-president in charge of the 
banking department of The North- 
ern Trust Company, Chicago. 


Citizen of the Year 


—. M. HANES, president of 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina, was recently named North 
Carolina’s “Citizen of the Year” by 
the North Carolina Citizens Associ- 
ation. A host of accomplishments 
are listed in the citation, among 
them Mr. HANES’ presidency of the 
American Bankers Association 
(1939) and his missions to Europe 
on behalf of the Government. “Pos- 
sessing dynamic energy, he is a civic 
leader without peer,” the citation 
concludes. “Personal charm and 
rugged honesty bind him to a host 
of loyal friends.” 


“Dazzling” Achievement 


HE 22-year growth of Arizona’s 

Valley National Bank under the 
presidency of WALTER BIMSON adds 
up to “as dazzling a banking achieve- 
ment as the country has seen,” ac- 
cording to Neil M. Clark in the 
April 10 Saturday Evening Post. 

(Mr. BrMson is now chairman of 
the board. His brother, CARL BIM- 
SON, is now the president.) 

The article, “The Brash Banker 
of Arizona,” explains that Mr. BIM- 
SON’Ss first order was: “Make loans!” 
And he still would rather make 10 
loans for $1,000 each than make 
one for $10,000. Result: since 1942 
the bank has risen in national rank- 
ing from 557 to 70; customers in- 
creased from 12,000 to 300,000; de- 
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Allan H. Sturges Albert Wagenfuehr 


posits rose from $6,700,000 to $316,- 
046,000; branches grew from 11 to 
34; the bank has become the largest 
in the eight-state Rocky Mountain 
region. 


ALLAN H. STURGES, chairman of 
the board and president of the Pil- 
grim Trust Company, Boston, was 
honored at a dinner recently by 340 
friends, customers, and co-workers, 
on his completion of 60 years in 
banking. He started as a messenger 
and now is president and board 
chairman of the bank which he es- 
tablished over 20 years ago. 


Another Twenty-Niner 


OTED in this column last month 

was the election of Jay C. LEFF 
to the presidency of the Fayette Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, at the 
age of 29. Well, we’ve heard of an- 
other bank president at the same 
age. He’s JAMES P. SIMMONS, presi- 
dent of the First State Bank, Mona- 
hans, Texas. Mr. SIMMONS was 
named executive vice-president of 
the bank when but 25 years of age. 
He has been active in civic projects 
and last year was chosen by the 
Texas Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce as one of the Five Outstand- 
ing Young Texans. 


FRANK E. SMITH, vice-president of 
1st National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Paterson, New Jersey, has re- 
tired. He and his wife are moving 
to Arlington, Vermont, where they 
have purchased a 74-acre farm. MR. 
SMITH was a member of the first 
graduating class of The Graduate 
School of Banking in 1937. 
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Street 


ALBERT WAGENFUEHR, who re- 
cently announced his resignation as 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee and a director of Boatmen’s Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, has been 
elected a vice-president of First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, effective 
May 1. 


Home Again 


OSEPH M. DODGE has resigned as 

Director of the Budget and re- 
turned to his post as chairman of 
the board of The Detroit Bank, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Mr. DODGE was among the first 
men chosen for high post in the new 
Eisenhower Administration. He 
went to Washington in the fall of 
1952 to begin his work on the 
budget, and was appointed officially 
as soon as the President was in- 
augurated. 

Mr. DopcE had agreed to remain 
in Washington for only a year, but 
stretched his tenure into 17 months. 
President Eisenhower accepted the 
resignation “only with the greatest 
reluctance,” and thanked Mr. DoDGE 
for his “devoted” service. 

In 1947 Mr. DopGE was elected 
president of the American Bankers 


HARRIS & EWING 

Joseph M. Dodge, left, retiring Director 

of the Budget, and his successor, 
Rowland R. Hughes 


Association. In the past 11 years he 
has served as financial adviser to 
General Eisenhower in Europe and 
to General MacArthur in Japan and 
handled a number of other financial 
assignments for the Government. 


Hughes Director 


OWLAND R. HUGHES has been ap- 

pointed by President LEisen- 

hower to succeed JOSEPH M. DODGE 
as the Director of the Budget. 

Mr. HuGHEs is a former vice-pres- 
ident of the National City Bank of 
New York. He served first in the 
Eisenhower Administration as As- 
sistant Director of the Budget, tak- 


President B. K. Patterson of the St. Joseph Bank and Trust Company, South 

Bend, Indiana, cuts the ribbon admitting South Bend’s Mayor John A. Scott as 

the first drive-in customer of the company’s new auto bank. The facility has four 
tellers’ windows and is connected to the bank by a tunnel 
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ing that post last May 1. He later 
became Deputy Director. 

Like Mr. DopGE, MR. HUGHES is 
to attend all meetings of the Cabi- 
net, although the Budget Director 
is not a member. 

Mr. HUGHES at the time of going 
to Washington was chairman of the 
A.B.A.’s Special Committee on the 
Excess Profits Tax, and had held 
similar posts with the Federal Tax 
Policy Committee, Controllers Insti- 
tute, Foreign Trade Council, and the 
Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce. 

His work on taxes led him into 
studies of Government spending and 
he has acted as technical consultant 
and adviser to various groups in- 
quiring into that subject, including 
those assisting the Appropriations 
Committees of Congress. 


Modernphone 


Here’s the new way to speed up every transaction EVITTOWN CENTER branch of the 
that requires an interdepartment check—low-cost, # FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK of 

With Modernphone at tellers’ windows, on (74 ; Ph 5) | Franklin Square, New York, is pay- 
bookkeepers’ and officers’ desks—cost- “ ; ing higher rent than it did origi- 
conscious banks now make more transac- nally. Its lease agreement ties the 
tions every hour—by putting all key rent to the level of deposits—and 
personnel within talking distance. deposits have increased. The bank 
For example, one Modernphone-equipped likes this arrangement and has put 
bank now claims any teller can contact a similar plan into operation in its 
bookkeeping in three seconds— new Elmont branch. President 
obtain credit approvals in less than Arthur T. Roth says he foresees 
fifteen seconds. 5 

wide application of such a set-up in 
the banking field. 


Deposits Up: Rent Up 


Check these business-wise Modernphone features: 


Operates full time for pennies a year... 

does not broadcast your message . . . helps 
relieve switchboard load . . . keeps outside 
lines clear . . . just push a button and talk. 


The BANK OF DOUGLAS, Phoenix, 
\ Arizona, has opened another pink 
branch, its Camelback office in the 
) i north Phoenix suburbs. The ex- 
teriors of the bank’s new branches 
are of a pink color, making them 
immediately recognizable. 


For literature, for a demonstration, write 
RCA Engineering Products, Dept. E205, 
Building 15-1, Camden, New Jersey. 


SALMON Brown, formerly of Cen- 
tral Trust Company, Cincinnati, has 
been elected president of the Spring- 
field (Ohio) Savings Society. J. 
HARVEY RUST was named chairman 
of the board. Mr. BROWN is a na- 
tional director of the Robert Morris 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


Salmon Brown J. Harvey Rust 


R RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


y/ SOUND PROOUCTS CAMDEN. 
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Fi RST take a close look 


and you'll see... 
small details show up surprisingly big.* 


Take a close look. . at the FIRST 


Friends in banking tell us they remember 
the hotel rooms the First arranged for 
important customers during some big 
Dallas weekend..or the tickets they 
wanted (and received) to a sell-out 
musical..or the “four on the fifty-yard 
line” they needed in a hurry. Little 
things in the big scope of a bank’s service 
to its correspondent friends, yes. 

But pretty important things in the helpful 
relationships between the First and 

the correspondents it serves. 

An example, too, of the First’s strong 
belief that the major difference 

between banks of today is the way 
people are treated. 


79th year of dependable correspondent service 


ATIONAL BANK In DALLAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


* Not a zoo cage, but a kitchen strainer. (Thorough 
sifting of correspondent requests at the First 


*. res" assures that no detail is overlooked.) 
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IF YOU BUILD A BETTER MOUSETRAP 


In our planned merchandising 
program to popularize the printed 
name on personal checks, we devoted 
the first seven years to selling the idea, 
without too much emphasis on the 
quality of our package. As our good 
competitors joined the movement 
we breathed a sigh of relief, because 
we knew then that we would be able 
to talk more about relative quality. 
We did not subscribe to the old 
adage that the ‘“‘world will beat a 
path to your door,” but instead 
believed that our product had to be 
sold with undiminished vigor. 


Now, after some fifteen years of 
fairly intensive selling effort and 
nearly forty years of check manufac- 
turing experience, we understand 
the full significance of the public’s 
appraisal of quality. We know that 
the public will not for long accept 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


an inferior product. We feel repaid, 
therefore, for the time and money 
expended in our efforts to improve 
appearance and narrow our manu- 
facturing tolerances. 


Almost anyone can print a name on 
a check, but to do it right, and to 
produce something that will win and 
hold the eagle-eyed public, requires 
a lot of machinery and a lot of 
know-how. It isn’t just the printing 
that has to be considered. Even more 
important is the aggregate value of 
the numbering, cutting, perforating, 
binding and packaging. The whole 
package has to be good. The quality 
of all operations must be in balance. 
So, when you sell Personalized 
Checks or Catalog Business Checks, 
you don’t have to compromise on 
quality if you buy them from DeLuxe. 
Nor do you have to pay a premium. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


BANK SIGNS 


THE BANK] 
OF 


Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze and aluminum .. . the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the samedignified metal. 
Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . . . at most economical prices. 
Send for free illustrated catalog 


DESK NAMEPLATES 


2'*x10"" one line of copy $7.50 
2¥2"'x10"" two lines of copy $9.00 
on bronze easel—other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
570 Broadway Dept. B New York 12, W. Y. 


YOU'RE 
OUR 
BUSINESS 


In addition to providing the perfect liaison 


system for mortgagee-dealer relations. 
Foremost Insurance Company —special- 
ists in mobile home insurance— provides 
a Vendors’ Single Interest plan protect- 
ing your interest in the chattel every 
minute there is an unpaid balance 
Contact your Foremost agent today 
for full details, or write, wire or phone: 


FOREMOST 
INSURANCE 
a COMPANY 


Federal Square Building - Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


M. E. Lott N. D. Pless 


MAIN STREET (Cont'd) 


Associates and is an alumnus of 
The Graduate School of Banking. 
Mr. Rust has been with the bank 
since February 1903, and had been 
acting president since January 12. 


At the Exchange Bank, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, NORMAN D. PLEss 
and M. E. LOTT were named vice- 
presidents; M. B. LEONARD was pro- 
moted to comptroller. E. R. MUNGER 
and R. D. Box were elected assistant 
cashiers. 


The SECOND NATIONAL BANK of 
Houston, Texas, has sold its 22-story 
air conditioned building for $4,000,- 
000. The bank will remain in its 
present quarters until its proposed 
new 24-story building is completed. 
It will be Houston’s largest office 
building. The present Second Na- 
tional Bank Building was completed 
in 1910 and was Houston’s first sky- 
scraper. 


Beneficial Savings Fund, Philadel- 
phia, has celebrated its 101st anni- 
versary by opening a new branch. 


Important Position 


— received the other day 2 
new subscription from a banker 
in Pennsylvania. This, of itself, is 
no great news—it happens with de- 
lightful frequency. However, this 
fellow’s subscription application 
bore this message on the line re- 
served for “my position’; ‘“Week- 
days 6 A.M. to 10 P.M., vertical; 
10 P.M. to 6 A.M., horizontal. Op- 
tional on Sundays and holidays.” 


A new commercial bank, the Bank 
of Florence, South Carolina, is to 
open in late May or early June. 
CHARLES E. MITCHELL is president. 
H. CrREMBA AMICK, senior represen- 
tative of the Federal Reserve Bank 
in Richmond, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive vice-president. He’s an alum- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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New Mosler Century Bank Vault Door Design 
wins coveted awards for Henry Dreyfuss 


Famed industrial designer receives Citation from “Progressive 
Architecture’s” Design Awards Program, and Honorable 
Mention from the Architectural League of New York City for 


distinguished work on new Mosler Vault Door. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
AWARDS HONORABLE MENTIO! 


IN DESIGN AND CRAPISMANSHIE TO 


When Henry Dreyfuss and Mosler engineers began working 
together to design and build the new Century Bank Vault Door, BANME EST EUS 
their minds were not concerned with the awards it might win. 


Their mutual purpose was to create a bank vault door of such 
modern, massive beauty and advanced security that it would 
become the symbol of the “bank of tomorrow,” and add new 
impetus to America’s trend toward bank modernization. 


That Mr. Dreyfuss has received these notable awards for his 
part in the project is evidence that both Mr. Dreyfuss and Mosler’s ee ee ee 
engineering staff have succeeded in their primary purpose. 


ture’ Design Awards 
It is evidence, too, of the leadership which Mosler has always Program—1954 
provided in the field of bank protective equipment. And will 


continue to provide. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
from The Architectura 


League of New York City 
Mosler 
2 Since 1848 


World’ s largest builders of safes and bank vaults... Mosler built the US. Gold Storage Vaults 
at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT’S SAFE 
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American 


Credit Insurance 


3. 
+ 
6. 
8. 
9. 


helps build | your | 


customers’ business! 


Harmonizes Credit-Sales relations. 

Gives Accounts Receivable real value. 

Creates confidence—basis of all credit. 

Endorses customer’s promise to pay. 

Helps avoid secondary credit costs. 

Protects working capital invested in Receivables. 
Backs judgement of Credit Executive. 

Provides endorsement for banking purposes. 


Minimizes risk and anxiety, promotes planning. 


. Gives positive loss prevention. 


. Provides service for handling collections. 


- Promotes efficiency in organization. 


. Provides accurate cost basis of shipments. 


. Creates an adequate bad debt reserve. 


For booklet, write Dept. 45, First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Ameriean Credit 


Indemnity Company 


of New York 
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nus of The Graduate School of 
Banking. The new bank will sup- 
plant the Carolina Cash Depository, 
whose capital stock it has pur- 
chased. 


WILLIAM H. BEATTIE has been ap- 
pointed resident vice-president of 
National City Bank of New York, su- 
pervising the bank’s seven branches 
in Brazil. He was formerly manager 
of the Rio de Janeiro branch and 
has represented National City in 
South America since 1920, in Brazil 
since 1922. He is succeeded as man- 
ager of the Rio de Janeiro branch 
by EverRETT S. TEWKSBURY. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, San 
Francisco, reached the century mark 
on April 27. The bank has 83 offices 
in 43 Northern California cities. 


The First NATIONAL BANK of 
Jackson, Mississippi, announces 
plans for a new 14-story building, 
containing some 200,000 square feet 
of rentable space. It is to be one of 
the largest bank buildings in the 
South. The building is to occupy the 
site of the present bank, which will 
be demolished as soon as the bank 
finds temporary quarters and finds 
space for present tenants. 


J. S. Brock, who retired in 1951 
after 31 years in the Louisiana 
banking department, has joined 
American Bank and Trust Company, 
Baton Rouge, as vice-president and 
director. Mr. BRocK was state bank- 
ing commissioner for several terms, 
and had banking experience prior to 
entering the department. 


M. E. GEVERS has been named a 
vice-president of Bankers Trust 
Company, New York. He was born 
and educated in Europe and has 
served the bank in both Paris and 
London. He has been with the for- 
eign division in New York since 
1938. 


J. S. Brock M. E. Gevers 
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W. T. Nenneman A. J. Warrack 


WILLIAM T. NENNEMAN was pro- 
moted to vice-president and man- 
ager of the real estate loan de- 
partment of the National Bank of 
Commerce of Chicago. 


ALAN J. WARRACK has advanced 
to trust officer of Anglo California 
National Bank of San Francisco. 
PauL A. DERBY and JAMES A. KEELY 
were named assistant trust officers. 


Bank in Store 


SS are wont to think of them- 
selves as department stores of 
money and credit, and now PROVI- 
DENT SAVINGS BANK of Baltimore 
has opened a branch in a depart- 
ment store. The bank’s new branch, 
its 16th office, opened on April 1 on 
the third floor of the Edmonson 
Village department store in Balti- 
more. Over 12,500 people attended 
the opening. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY’S 
new glass bank on New York’s Fifth 
Avenue will contain in full view of 
the street a vault which utilizes 100,- 
000 pounds of precision-fitted steel 
plate lining and a 16-inch thick 30- 
ton door. 


BANK OF AMERICA, San Francisco, 
has won first prize nationally in an 
outdoor advertising awards contest 
sponsored by the Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Association of America, Inc. 


Louis H. HAMMERSTROM, vice- 
president of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago, and J. F. KENNEDY, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
New Hampton, Iowa, have been 
named section leaders for the School 
of Banking at the University of Wis- 
consin. Mr. HAMMERSTROM becomes 
section leader in the course of Com- 
mercial Bank Administration; MR. 
KENNEDY, in the course on Country 
Banking. 


(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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PAPER-MATE 
NS 


with Formula X-217 
“Bankers Approved” ink. 
Now used in more 


than 5,000 banks! 


Ideal for new-account 
premiums, perfect for 
daily bank use! Miracle 
ink can’t transfer, smear 
or stain—won’t fade or 
soak out of paper. 
Push-button performance, 
smooth, easy writing 
make Paper-Mate Available with 

your bank name or 
advertising message. 
Write for discount 


and delivery 
guaranteed. information. 


America’s most popular 
pens! Seven color styles. 
Unconditionally 


Advertising Specialties Division 
Paper-Mate Eastern, Inc. 
752 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
Paper-Mate Company 
8790 Hays Street, Culver City, California 
Paper-Mate of Canada 
265 Adelaide St. West, Toronto, Canada 
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THE CouNTy TRUST COMPANY, 
White Plains, New York, has re- 
ceived permission to open a banking 
office on Westchester Avenue in 
White Plains, its 25th office. It will 
offer drive-in and parking facilities, 
with opening tentatively set for late 
summer. 


The new drive-in bank building of 
the PIGEON STATE BANK at Pigeon, 
Michigan, gives the state’s “thumb” 
area its first such facility. The build- 
ing is of brick, has piped-in music, 
and air conditioning. 


The newly enlarged and remodeled 
Peoples Park office of 1st NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST Co., Paterson, New 
Jersey, played host to over 6,000 per- 
sons at an open house. Door prizes 
included a TV set, a deep-freeze, and 
an electric rotisserie. 1sT NATIONAL 
BANK operates 11 offices in Paterson, 
Clifton, and Pompton Lakes. 


Vice-president JOHN W. BOYLE 
has been elected a director of Moun- 
tain Trust Bank of Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. 


Cralic S. BARTLETT, vice-president 
of The Hanover Bank, New York 


Free displays that point up the dangers 
of careless driving have been used, we’re 
told, by banks in 35 cities. Tied in with 
the CBS-TV program, “The Man Behind 
the Badge,” it stresses the theme of 
“Crime on the Highway.” The display 
pictured was at the First National Bank 
of Seaford, Del. 


THE LIFE YOU 
SAVE, MAY 
BE YOUR 
OWN 


City, has been elected an alumni 
member of the Council of New York 
University. 


The building which houses FIDEL- 
ITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY’S 
downtown branch in the Indepen- 
dence Hall area is to be demolished 
in favor of a new $6-million 10- 
story office building. The bank will 
relocate in the ground floor of the 
new building, but in the meantime 
will carry on in temporary quarters 
near by. 


HowArRD CRAIN has completed 50 
years with Girard Trust Corn Ex- 
change Bank, Philadelphia. He has 
been senior accountant in the trust 
accounting division, for 10 years. 


“Banking Can Be Fun’ 


NDER the title “Banking Can Be 

Fun,” a recent Fortune article 
describes the friendly activities of 
JOHN M. YOstT, executive vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of The Citizens 
Bank of Pikesville, Kentucky. 

Mr. Yost, 53, has been in banking 
for 36 years. He left the First Na- 
tional Bank of Pikesville after 34 
years during a policy dispute in 
1952. 

“He had few assets other than 
his friends” to whom he offered 
stock in a new bank. He sold 20,000 
shares in two days. 

Mr. YOST insists on friendliness 
in business. His bank has recorded 
music which is even piped out to 
the street. Umbrellas are loaned 
on rainy days; bank ads remind 
people to feed the birds in winter; 
the bank gives away flower seeds 
and flowering shrubs; children get 
pencils, customers often get a soft 
drink and a sandwich; everybody 
gets a friendly handshake and a 
“thank you for coming” from 
BANKER YOST. 


CHARLES S. MACFERRAN, senior 
vice-president of City National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago, has 
announced his semiretirement from 
banking. He will continue to main- 
tain an office at the bank. 


LORING L. GELBACH, president, 
Central National Bank of Cleveland, 
has been elected president of the 
Cleveland Clearing House Associa- 
tion, succeeding SIDNEY B. CONGDON, 
president, National City Bank. JoHN 
K. THOMPSON, president, Union 


Bank of Commerce was elected vice- 
president. FORDE U. STEELE, assis- 
tant vice-president, Central Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland, was 
appointed secretary and treasurer. 


A large part of one edition of the 
Magnolia Gazette was devoted to 
the recent opening of the new build- 
ing of the MAGNOLIA BANK, Mag- 
nolia, Mississippi. Over 1,500 vis- 
itors came to the 6-hour open house. 
The new building is completely air 
conditioned. 


WALLACE M. Davis, president of 
the Hibernia National Bank in New 
Orleans and member of the Credit 
Policy Commission of the A.B.A,, 
has been elected a member of the 
Federal Advisory Council, repre- 
senting the Sixth Federal Reserve 
district. 


RUSSELL F. HUNT, vice-president 
of the First National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Tulsa, recently was 
awarded a diamond pin emblematic 
of “first citizenship in the commu- 
nity.” This was in recognition of his 
work in spearheading last year’s 
Community Chest fund drive, and 
he has been reelected to the board 
of the Chest for a 3-year term. 


Harry C. BARNES, vice-president 
of the Fidelity - Philadelphia Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, has been 
elected to the board of the Globe 
Ticket Company. 


These promotions are announced 
at Central-Penn National Bank of 
Philadelphia: K. MUELLER, 
WILLIAM FAAS, and RALPH W. PIT- 
MAN, senior vice-presidents; RICH- 
arp H. KEENAN and Harowp F. 
STILL, JR., vice-presidents; A. DEAN 
Swirt, JR., cashier. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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FREE FACTFILE 


Helps you answer 
clients’ questions 


Most BANKERS—and probably you, too—are 
playing an ever-increasing part in plant site selec- 
tion. Your expansion-minded clients look to you 


for help because they know you will give them 
the facts. The information you supply will be un- 
biased—complete—and up-to-the-minute. 


To help you answer inquiries by industry seeking 
western location, here is factual information on 
Metropolitan Oakland Area. It was prepared by 
the Metropolitan Oakland Area Committee, a 
non-profit organization representing all of Ala- 
meda County, California. 


Even a slight examination of this new FACTFILE 
will show you why industry “grows places” in 
MOA. It contains Data Sheets covering Climate, 
Labor Supply, Markets, Transportation, Living 
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Conditions—and all the other factors that create 
MOA’s healthy industrial climate. 


You will want several copies of this valuable 
FACTFILE—which will be sent to you free of cost. 
Just write to your correspondent bank in this 


area—or mail the convenient coupon below to 


MOA headquarters. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
SUITE 602+ 427-13TH STREET OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me sets of the new MOA FACTFILE. 


Name _ 


Title__ 


Name of Bank 


Address 
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LLoyp COLLETTE has been named 
vice-president and board member of 


GREATER PROTECTION 
FOR WRAPPED COINS 


the American Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. He’ll 
have over-all supervision of the in- 
stalment credit departments. E. R. 
SCHWANER was named assistant 


vice-president. Lloyd Collette W. B. Lewis, Jr. om 
‘STENS B. Lewis, JR., has bee | 
The Tarheel Banker’s April issue 
OLD STYLE carries a picture of a baby, naked lected a vice-president of the wi 
COIN WRAPPERS as a shucked oyster, with this cap- Franklin National “ee of Franklin ha 
Made of stock that is 10% to 30% tion: “After taxes.” Square, New York. He was for- Ol 
stronger hence afford greater protection merly assistant vice - president of Mi 
Nationa Baw, which Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
printed in colors for triple designation opened in January in Beverly Hills, York, and had been associated with Ml 
and greater speed in handling. California, has announced plans to that bank since 1933. He’s an alum- an 
Ce i construct “ $2 000,000 bank and of- nus of The Graduate School of 
COLOR fice building. Banking. 
IDENTIFIES - na 
CONTENTS The 11th annual symposium of In celebration of its sesquicenten- Be 
Lainbou COIN WRAPPERS LAND drew 200 bankers from Ohio ow 
The color enables Teller to identity denom- and Western Pennsylvania. Jersey, has published a historical th 
ination of contents inatantty for pen- pamphlet, “150th Anniversary, 1804- Ce 
nies, blue for nickels, green orange 
for quarters, yoliow ‘tor halves, grey for dol. F th Bi d 1954.” A foreword explains that DO 
designed by figures. Strong, and with taper. or e birds “this is not the story of a bank. It tr 
ie oar J° Jo, a parakeet, has opened a_ is the story of the people of an area, mi 
PRP Ee savings account with the FULTON living through 150 years of our na- pli 


TENSILE STRENG) 


OF 60 LBS! 


NATIONAL BANK of Atlanta. It came 
about like this. Jo Jo, a talkative 
little guy with a vocabulary of 60 
words, won $500 in a contest for the 
first parakeet to say the slogan of 
a jewelry company. The jeweler 


tion’s growth, depicting their mo- 
ments of accomplishment and fail- 
ure, of happiness and sorrow, of 
strength and weakness.” The publi- 
cation is lavishly illustrated, with a 
cover painting in full color, an adap- 
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then put the bird on the payroll for tation of a mural in the bank. - 
a week, paying him $15. The bird C 
FEDERAL BILL STRAPS kustled right down to Fulton Na- The new $2-million Penn Center of- - 
tional and opened a savings account. fice of the CENTRAL-PENN NATIONAL lin 
The imprint of one foot is used as Banx of Philadelphia was dedicated 
reveal value ofpactage | his identification. recently. It features a depositor’ 
in every way. FULTON NATIONAL announces sol- lounge, drive-in facilities, parking 
emnly that this is the bank’s first area, employees’ cafeteria and sun 
&<¢rrONG bird depositor. deck, and a bombproof vault. 
COLORED 
APS NATIONAL BANK of Brook- la 
President Erle Cocke of Fulton National haven, Georgia, has announced sale be 
Bank of Atlanta, Georgia, welcomes new 
dnpeder of a controlling interest in the bank 
OUGH! to Trust Company of Georgia Asso- te 
A favorite with Banks . ciates, a wholly owned subsidiary of 8 
extra strong...in 7 colors 
for quick identification of package and 1%" the Trust Company of Georgia, At- 
wide affording ample space for marking and A 
Colored prevents transposi- lanta. 
tion. They're a quality item: 
seND FOR FREE sampces ALAN C. GARDNER has resigned as 
assistant vice-president of the Man- n 
The €. L. DOWNEY CO. hattan Savings Bank, New York § 
Dept. City, to engage in his own business 
| Send Sample of as realty and mortgage consultant. Pp 
He has also been elected executive 8 
vice-president of the John-Nassau Pp 
Company, Inc., which owns and man- f 
ages the 16-story building at 71 e 
Nassau Street where his new offices ty) 
are located. fi 


| 
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Michigan. The bank considers this 
ew to be “a return of the native” since 
ith Mr. MORGENSTERN was born, raised, 
m- and married in Grand Rapids. 
of 

O. K. (KEITH) PIGoTT has been 
named a vice-president of Rapides 
en- Bank & Trust Co., Alexandria, Louis- 
SEX jana. He was formerly assistant 
lew vice-president and a loan officer of 
ical the Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust 
04- Company, Jackson, Mississippi. Gor- 
hat DON L. RICHEY was promoted to 
x trust officer; W. D. KEITH becomes 
rea, manager of the automobile and ap- 
na- pliance dealers department. 
mo- 
ail Congressman Turns 
Banker 
ae RED L. CRAWFORD, who as a Rep- 
jap- resentative from Michigan was a 
member of the House Banking and 

Currency Committee, is now profit- 
rof- ing from his experience. Though 
NAL living on his farm in Maryland, Mr. 
ated CRAWFORD is president of the West 
toed? Indies Bank and Trust Company of 
king Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, Vir- 
om gin Islands. He was one of the 

founders of this institution which 

began operations on December 1 of 
rook: last year. A branch has already 
sale been opened—or shortly will be—at 
bank St. Croix. Mr. CRAWForRD became in- 
A sso- terested in the Virgin Islands while 
ry of serving as a member of the House 
, At Committee on Interior and Insular | 

Affairs. 
ed as A profit sharing plan for eligible 
Man- members of the staff of the UNITED 
York States NATIONAL BANK of Omaha 
siness has gone into effect, and 56 em- 
iltant. Ployees receive 7.5 percent of their 
cutive Salaries for 1953. The new plan 
lassau provides for setting aside in a trust 
| man- fund each year a part of the profits 
at 71 of the bank. Employees 30 years 
offices old and over who have completed 

five or more years of service par- 
NKING 


C. H. Morgenstern O. K. Pigott 


CARL H. MORGENSTERN, formerly 
with Halsey, Stuart & Co., Chicago, 
has been named vice-president of 
Old Kent Bank, Grand Rapids, 
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Why Credit Life and 


Accident Insurance 


1. ASSURANCE 


assures payment of the loan despite 
the death or disability of your bor- 


2. STRENGTH 


strengthens your borrower's credit 
by safeguarding his ability to pay. 


3. GOODWILL 


improves public relations by elimi- 
nating the necessity of collecting 
from bereaved families. 


For information wire or 
call collect to the Home 
Office of the Colorado 
Insurance Group in 


Boulder, Colorado. 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COLORADO CREDIT LIFE 


DEBT CANCELLATION COLORADO 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


 INSURANC 
GRovt 


FIRE INSURANCE 


COLORADO CREDIT 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


\ 
Reasons 
| 
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-..there’s a 
Valley Bank Office 
serving the area! 


VALLEY 
NATIONAL 


ARIZONA'S STATEWIDE BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


When time means money, 


ENGINEERED 
CASH FLOW* 


can help you make 

more efficient use of 
working capital 

> A specifically designed plan to give you faster 


access to funds, and to speed their transfer 
where you need them. Write for details. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 1845 ; 623 EUCLID AVE. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ticipate. The employee’s share will 
not be taxed until payment is made 


| at retirement, upon termination of 
| employment, or to beneficiaries in 


the event of death. 


Construction has started on ex- 
tensive addition to the main office 
of THE GREEN POINT SAVINGS BANK, 


| Brooklyn, New York. The bank dis- 


tributed a:memorandum to ali em- 


| ployees to acquaint them with just 


what is being done. GREEN POINT 
says it has discovered that such cir- 
cularization of the bank’s staff with 


| regard to forthcoming events is a 


valuable medium in cementing 
sound employee relations. This one 
permits employees to observe the 


progress of the work with under- 
| standing and forestalls unfounded 
| rumors and guesswork. 


LAWRENCE J. KNAPP, vice-presi- 


| dent, has completed 50 years with 


the State Bank and Trust Company, 


| Evanston, Illinois. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL BANK & 
Trust COMPANY will air condition 


| its 26-story headquarters building 


in Pittsburgh. 


RICHARD GIGAX, formerly with the 


| Hughes Aircraft Company in Tuc- 


son, Arizona, has been appointed 


| personnel director of The National 


City Bank of Cleveland. 


The First NATIONAL BANK of 
Wadesboro, North Carolina, re- 
cently passed its 60th anniversary 


| without much flurry, but was sub- 


| 


| 


| 


ject of a front-page story in the 
local Messenger and Intelligencer. 


Louis C. ADELSON, for 28 years 


vice-president of Manufacturers 


This new drive-in of the Fall River 
(Mass.) National Bank measures only 


| 10 x 6 over-all, but has space to allow 


| 


| also for walk-up service if needed later 


L. C. Adelson Thomas H. Giles 


Trust Company, New York, and 
manager of its branch at 8th Ave- 
nue and 34th Street, has been elected 
executive vice-president of the Mer- 
cantile National Bank of Miami 
Beach, Florida. 


Foreign Visitor 


HOMAS H. GILES, manager of the 

overseas department of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand Bank 
Limited, with headquarters in Mel- 
bourne, is visiting the United States 
and Canada. He will return in mid- 
summer. Mr. GILES is no stranger 
to U. S. and Canadian bankers in 
the foreign field as he has made 
periodic visits here. 


The new building of the Dupont 
Circle branch of the HAMILTON Na- 
TIONAL BANK, Washington, D. C., 
was shown to the public at a day- 
long open house. 


THE RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL 
TRUST COMPANY has opened a new 
facility at the U. S. Naval Station 
at Newport. The bank will serve the 
Navy, Marine, and civilian per- 
sonnel at the base. 


Ray H. ADKINS, president of the 
National Bank of Dover, Ohio, was 
elected to the board of the General 
Telephone Company of Ohio. 


BAILIE VINSON, director of the 
First National Bank and Trust Co. 
of Tulsa, and JOHN ROBERTSON, as- 
sistant cashier and agricultural rep- 
resentative of the bank, recently 
were hosts to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson and Ross 
Rizley, assistant secretary, on their 
Oklahoma visit. The party flew in 
Mr. Vinson’s plane to Stillwater, 
home of Oklahoma A&M College, 
for meetings with farm leaders, and 
later flew on to Guymon, Oklahoma, 
to participate in Ross Rizley Day 
in honor of the former Congress- 
man. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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WHAT 


ACCOUNTING METHOD 


can give you 


all these 


Cost-Cutting Helps ? 


1. Elimination of almost all 

manual accounting operations. 

2. Automatic calculation of interest 

at 6000 accounts an hour. 

3. Complete trial balances (6000 
accounts an hour). 

4. Rapid window transactions. 

5. Expedited dormant account reports— 
special reports. 

6. Improved tools for auditors. 


Your bank, like scores of other banks, can 
cut account maintenance costs, achieve closer 
control, compile better records— with IBM 
Accounting. Start today by calling the local 
IBM office. 


Al 


ri & 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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FIRST 


1954 


EDITION 


available 
now 


by 
| 


Published continuously since 1872 


A 
G. D. Cherry John Ellis 
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GEORGE D. CHERRY has _ been 
elected vice-president and trust of- 
ficer of the Meadow Brook National 
Bank, Merrick, New York. He’s an 
alumnus of The Graduate School of 
Banking, has practiced law, and has 
had previous bank experience with 
the Camden (New Jersey) Trust 
Company and with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Jersey City. 


JOHN ELLIS has been named su- 
perintendent of the Bank of Mon- 
treal’s Maritime branches, succeed- 
ing WILLIAM STEWART who is retir- 
ing. He was formerly assistant 
superintendent at the bank’s head 
office in Montreal. 


JOHN GREINER, JR., vice-president 
of Third National Bank and Trust 
Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
has retired after more than 53 years 
in banking. He was honored at a 
dinner given at the home of JOHN 
R. SIMPSON, president of the bank. 


CHARLES B. ANDERSON, vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Bank of Com- 
merce, Cleveland, has retired after 
56 years in Cleveland banking. He 
was in charge of Union Bank’s cor- 
respondent banking relations. 


Colonel Branch 


— JAMES RANSOM BRANCH, 
90, who was secretary of the 
American Bankers Association from 
1895 to 1906, died in Florida March 
6. 

COLONEL BRANCH had been a na- 
tional bank examiner before coming 
to the A.B.A. Later he entered a 
brokerage firm in New York. 

CoLONEL BRANCH served with the 
Seventh Regiment, Virginia Volun- 
teer Infantry, during the Spanish- 
American War, with the rank of 
major. He was a lieutenant colonel 
in World War I. 

He is survived by his wife and 
one son. The noted author James 
Branch Cabell is a nephew. 
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THE PAGEANT OF HISTORY IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA- ‘from an original painting commemorating 


the 100th Anniversary of American Trust Company, San Francisco, by the distinguished California artist, Millard Sheets. 
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ago—on April 27, 1854—as the San Francisco Accumulating Fund 


| 
MERICAN TRUST COMPANY was founded one hundred years 


Association. 


The pages of our history tell of banking service during the Gold Rush, 
the Civil War, two world wars, boom times, panics and depressions, the 


earthquake and fire—and the phenomenal growth of our state. 


The history of our bank, from its inception, has been linked with that of 


Northern California. Over the century—constantly alert to ever-expanding 


Spportunities — American Trust Company has 
rospe d and grown with the area it serves, to 
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The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


HEN Benjamin Fairless, chairman of the board 
W« the United States Steel Corporation, was 

asked to comment on the business outlook for 
this issue of BANKING, he said: 

“Like many other businesses, we have put our faith 
into action. U. S. Steel has implicit faith that our econ- 
omy will continue to expand. During the past two years 
we have invested $830,000,000 in production facilities 
and some $300,000,000 more will be spent in 1954. Addi- 
tional projects which would cost more millions are 
under consideration.” 

This and similar comments, quoted further along, 
may disturb or even shock our business outlook pessi- 
mists who have a great deal of logic on their side, and 
have had for years, but not much faith. 


It was less than two months ago that the British 
economist, Colin Clark, after a visit to our shores re- 
ported in the Financial Times of London that American 
business faced a serious recession. With unanswerable 
logic he pointed out, among other things, that high con- 
struction costs are a great hindrance to the expansion 
of construction and until these costs fall we can expect 
a rapid and serious decline in construction that will 
drag other industries down with it. 

But the construction industry has not yet heard about 
the trouble it is in. The managing director of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America, H. E. Foreman, 
points out that the volume of new construction put in 
place in 1953 established an all-time record of $34.8- 
billion and that the value of contract awards during 
January and February of this year reached a new all- 
time record. 

“During the first quarter of this year,” he said, “new 
construction was put in place, after adjustment for 
Seasonal factors, at an annual rate of $36.1-billion. 
Government reports showed planned business expendi- 
tures for plant and equipment are only slightly less 
than in 1953. There appears to be a possibility that the 
1954 volume will exceed 1953. 


“This is not only gratifying to the construction in- 
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dustry, but it is significant for the national economy 
as a whole, because last year, for example, one dollar 
out of every eight spent for goods and services as mea- 
sured in the gross national product went into construc- 
tion activity. There is a constantly increasing aware- 
ness in the industry of the importance of construction 
to the national development, and a continuous striving 
to improve construction operations so that projects can 


be constructed promptly and with a maximum of effi- 
ciency and economy.” 


Another witness from an industry related closely to 
construction, L. V. Bodine, executive vice-president of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Association, says: 

“Basically, the lumber industry is in good health and 
prospects are that production and consumption during 
1954 will closely approximate the 1953 levels. Produc- 
tion in 1953 was estimated at about 39.3-billion board 
feet, consumption at about 40.8-billion board feet—both 
slightly above 1952. There is a possibility that 1954 
lumber production may be off 5% to 10% from 1953, but 
it will be difficult to make a positive estimate until 
general business conditions are clarified by develop- 
ments in the next few months. 

“Like most industries, we are beginning to feel a 
definite swing back to a buyer’s market. This will result 
in a more aggressive search for business, streamlining 
of plant operations to increase efficiency, and a vigorous 
pursuit of new markets. Indications are that this com- 
bination will keep the lumber market, overall, relatively 
stable during 1954.” 


Economic advisors to the Federal Reserve Board tell 
us that they see nothing in the present slight decline 
other than an inventory readjustment that is working 
itself out. Soft goods industries are leveling at their low 
point. Hard goods are more difficult to appraise because 
of the absence of necessary ratio figures. 

The thing they are watching as the key to the situa- 
tion is consumer spending, so let’s see what Rowland 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 154) 
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Are You Getting Ready for 
ELECTRONICS? 


Electronics will contribute to greater “administrative 


automation. ”’ 


The author is vice-president , of 
The County Trust Company, White 
Plains, New York, and is a member 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Bank Management Commis- 
sion Committee on Mechanization of 
Check Handling. He is also chair- 
man of that Committee’s Technical 
Subcommittee. 


HERE is evidence of mounting 
interest and speculation in our 


industry about the possibilities 
the field of electronics may have in 
store for us. Almost every bankers’ 
meeting now has some time devoted 
to a discussion of “What lies ahead 
for office management with elec- 
tronics.” 

Certainly, from some of the 
glimpses we have been fortunate 
enough to see thus far, we have 
every right to become excited and 
ultraimaginative. 


"Automation" 


Actually though, I don’t believe it 
is the electronics phase itself which 
is generating such fever in our busi- 
ness, but rather it is the possibility 
of administrative automation, which 
will be more fully created by the use 
of electronics. 

Automation is the newest tech- 
nology, which not only introduces 
the use of machinery for the accom- 
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plishment of certain functions, a 
thing we know something about al- 
ready, but infuses it into an opera- 
tion in such a way that some of the 
elements of selection, control, and 
judgment may also be accomplished 
as part of the process by mechanical 
means rather than by the human 
mind. 

It is this accomplishment that we 
are considering when we are think- 
ing of electronics as a panacea to 
our problems of personnel, speciali- 
zation, expansion, and increasing 
costs. 

Immediately, everyone asks the 
question, “How soon will this hap- 
pen?” That cannot be definitely an- 
swered at this time, but the fact that 
it will come about can be considered 
an absolute certainty. 


We Can Make a Start 


I feel, however, that we need not 
sit back and wait for these wonders 
to hit us. We can consider many 
things right now that we can do to 
ready ourselves for their ultimate 
arrival. 

One can readily see that a realign- 
ment will have to be made in many 
instances in our present approach 
to problems. This will not be a mere 
substitution of equipment for exist- 
ing manual or semimanual operation. 
It will represent a complete new 


Preparatory steps can be taken now 


philosophy in how to get things 
done. It is interesting to notice that 
many of our banks have adopted 
this philosophy already and, through 
forward thinking, have started to- 
ward this new realm of mechaniza- 
tion. 


Use of Punch-Cards 


For the sake of concrete example, 
let us consider for discussion the 
integration and use of punch-card 
equipment as we know it today. 
Punch-cards have undoubtedly cer- 
tain limitations which will not exist 
in the future when we will be deal- 
ing with magnetic drums and fan- 
tastic storage capabilities, with mag- 
netic input devices having astronom- 
ical impulses pe: second, or with 
character-sensing scopes which will 
read copy from variable size source 
documents with very little precision 
registration required. 

Nevertheless, they do represent a 
system that can be used today, that 
does possess many of the aspects 
of automation—or mechanical pro- 
graming. By virtue of this similar- 
ity, some experience has been gained 
from their use which I am-sure will 
serve as a guide for our preparation 
and mental processes when we come 
to the future use of electronics. 

Resistance to change has been one 
of the biggest hindrances that any 
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new system has encountered upon 
its arrival. It is unfortunately a 
human frailty to accept the path of 
least resistance. Management will 
have to examine its objectives thor- 
oughly and then make decisions con- 
cerning format presentation, person- 
nel utilization, timing, and initial 
cost allocations that were never 
thought possible before. Remember, 
though—and it bears reiteration— 
this is not the substitution of new 
equipment but the adoption in most 
cases of an entirely new philosophy. 


Another Job for PR 


Banks’ public relations and per- 
sonnel divisions will have to work 
hand in hand with operations men in 
coordinating changes affecting cus- 
tomer service or personnel services. 
It is essentiai that an aggressive 
attitude be combined and balanced 
by sound judgment. 

It will be more imperative than 
ever before that problems be tackled 
functionally and solved by compo- 
nent parts. To trained methods men 
today this will pose no problems, but 
to individuals not used to thinking 
this way, introduction of entirely 
foreign processes will be difficult. It 
can be said that one of the deterrent 
factors prohibiting more rapid prog- 
ress by equipment manufacturers 
today is the inability of our industry 
as a whole to present its require- 
ments with any degree of uniformity 
of emphasis. 

Many people have been exploring 
new possibilities, particularly in the 


punch-card field, based on no other 
reason than intuition. While this is 
admirable and in some instances 
might be justified, the practical place 
to start is a thorough knowledge of 
maintenance and item costs in the 
existing system. It would be fool- 
hardy to embark on something en- 
tirely new when its projected cosis 
could not be accurately compared 
with existing costs. There would be 
no basis for determining its practi- 
cability in the first place. More 
thought in this direction would auto- 
matically answer the frequently 
asked question: “How big do you 
have to be to consider electronics?” 


The answer in most cases should be 
obvious. 


A Needless Fear 


If any new revolutionary process 
is going to be adopted, the existing 
personnel should be made aware of 
the management’s objectives. There 
is always an unfounded fear that the 
introduction of new mechanical pro- 
cedures will immediately force a 
number of people out of work. Actu- 
ally, the way it works in practice is 
that normal turnover attrition solves 
this problem without hardship, and 
the remaining fewer employees are 
then able to participate in creative 
work at a higher individual salary. 
The interim period also provides an 
excellent time to train employees 
thoroughly in the present operations 
of the bank, so that they may think 
creatively when the period of transi- 
tion arrives. Their participation in 


At The First National Bank of 
Chicago, the check handling 
process has already been mar- 
ried to electronics. At left 
are some of the 52 sensing 
assemblies that are a vital 
part of the highly complex 
equipment involved. An arti- 
cle on The First National’s 
use of electronics, by Assis- 
tant Vice-president C. M. 
Weaver, will appear in an 
early issue of BANKING. 
Right, an electronic “brain” 
used by the Argonne National 
Laboratory for complex sci- 
entific computations 


producing a manual of operations is 
an excellent way of achieving this 
aim as well as providing a means for 
standardizing and improving present 
methods. 


No Halfway Measures 


When a management decides that 
the adoption of such a program will 
further its aims, it should accept the 
plan completely. In adopting such a 
philosophy it should be careful not 
to be deterred by artificial barriers, 
internally contrived but externally 
unsubstantiated ideas about what 
customers will or will not accept, 
and minority exceptions to an ad- 
ministrative procedure. A completely 
sold management provides one of 
the surest ways to have objectives 
reached. 

One would gather from the dis- 
cussion up to now that the equip- 
ment necessary for the future and 
the people essential to produce and 
service it are a minor consideration 
and problem. Of course they are not. 
However, if we in banks could fulfill 
a program partly outlined above, the 
age of automation in the banking 
industry would be expedited. Cer- 
tainly if machine manufacturers’ 
ingenuity and desires for profits con- 
tinue as dynamically as they have in 
the past, a solution to mechanized 
administration by electronics needs 
only a clear-cut definition of our 
problems by us, and some indication 
that we are becoming ready and 
capable of using such mechanization 
when it arrives. 
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Bank Management 


of Pension Plans 


The author is vice-president and 
trust officer of the Midland National 
Bank of Minneapolis. 


cellent job of providing pen- 

sions for their own employees 
and of managing pension funds for 
themselves and others, judging from 
information contained in recent 
studies of private pension plans. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports that the coverage of financial 
employees under private pension 
plans averages about 73% by dis- 
tricts in the 20 principal labor mar- 
kets of the United States, as com- 
pared with an average of 63% for 
office workers generally, and 47% for 
industrial workers. 

The Customer and Personnel Re- 
lations Department of the American 
Bankers Association recently re- 
ported that over 80% of all banks 
with $50,000,000 or more of assets 
have pension plans, and an even 
larger percentage of them have group 
life insurance and hospital benefits. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Ba appear to be doing an ex- 


ROBERT E. TOWEY 


has also published a detailed report 
of 300 industrial pension plans cover- 
ing over 5,000,000 workers. (Monthly 
Labor Review for July 1953, page 
718). The report includes informa- 
tion regarding type and amount of 
benefits and other features, and 
offers interesting comparisons with 
similar data on bank pensions based 
on a study of bank plans recently 
made by the writer. The bank survey 
summarizes 144 bank retirement 
plans covering some 73,493 partici- 
pants. The survey includes banks of 
various sizes, located in all sections 
of the country, and it is believed to 
be fairly representative. 


Banks vs Industry 


A comparison of the dollar values 
of pensions provided in the indus- 
trial group and the bank group is 
summarized in Table 1. The figures 
cover the pensions of an employee 
with a base pay of $3,000 a year and 
30 years’ service and of one with 
$4,000 a year base pay. The sum- 
mary indicates that the $3,000-a- 
year bank worker with 30 years’ ser- 


vice will receive a monthly pension 
at retirement of $70, increased to 
$147.50 by social security (1953 
rate). The industrial worker in the 
same pay bracket will receive $40 
and $117.50, respectively. Consider- 
ing only the actual pension provided 
by the plans ($70 to $40), these fig- 
ures indicate that the bank plans in 
this pay bracket provide 75% higher 
pensions than the industrial plans. 
A comparison of the pension pro- 
vided for workers with $4,000 base 
pay indicates an even greater spread 
in favor of the bank worker, $105 
as compared with $48.76, or over 
twice the benefit. If we compare the 
pension benefits of the noncontribu- 
tory plans only, the advantage in 
favor of the bank worker is even 
greater, $64 as compared with $35 
for the $3,000 worker, and $99 as 
compared with $36 for the $4,000 
worker. The spread decreased in 
comparisons of contributory plans, 
but here, too, the averages favor the 
bank worker. Fifty-six percent of 
the bank plans were of the contribu- 
tory type, whereas only 25% of the 


TABLE 1 


Average Normal Retirement Benefits 


ALL PLANS 


NONCONTRIBUTORY PLANS 


Excluding 
Social Security 


Including S.S. Excluding S.S. 


Including S.S. 


Excluding S.S. Including 


Selected Earnings and 


Monthly 
Service Categories 


Group Amount 


Earnings 


Monthly 
Amount 


% of | Monthly 


Amount % 


Monthly 
Amount 


Monthly Monthly 
Amount Amount 


$3,000 yearly with 30 years 


Industrial | 40.00 


70.00 
Industrial | 48.76 


Bank 


105.00 


16.0 | 117.50 47.0 35.00 


28.0 | 147.50 59.0 64.00 


14.6 | 136.76 40.1 36.00 


57.0 
| | 


31.5 | 190.00 99 .00 


Industrial figures taken from Monthly Labor Review for July 1953, page 721. 


112.50 
141.50 
120.00 
184.00 


75.00 152.50 


80.00 157.50 


110.00 195.00 


117.00 202.00 
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| | | CONTRIBUTORY PLANS 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 14.0 45.0 | | 61.0 
000 un 7 | | | | 
$4,000 yearly with 30 years | ie | | soe 
4,000 yearly with 30 y ‘ 
| | 29.7 | | 55.2 | 60.6 


industrial plans provided for em- 
ployee contributions. Employee con- 
tributions financed 25% of the cost 
of the bank plans of the contributory 
type. 

There were also 21 banks which 
had profit sharing plans, of which 15 
were in addition to pension plans. 
The average contribution to these 
profit sharing plans ranged between 
3 and 10% of net earnings after in- 
come taxes and, in most cases, after 
deducting a stated percentage on the 
capital stock. 

Another interesting comparison 
was the treatment of social security 
benefits. Of the 300 industrial plans, 
140 (46.7%) provide full or partial 
deductions for social security bene- 
fits; whereas only 29 of the bank 
plans (20%) deduct social security 
from the pension benefit. However, 
approximately one-half of the bank 
plans with benefits based on an earn- 
ings formula provide a lower pen- 
sion rate on the first $3,000 of sal- 
ary, which has the effect of including 
social security in the benefit. 


Favorite Formula 


Although there were many varia- 
tions in the basic formulae for cal- 
culating pensions, a substantial ma- 
jority in both groups favored a bene- 
fit based on both salary and length 
of service. 

Table 2 contains a summary of 
the industrial and bank plans 
grouped according to the method of 
calculating the benefit. The indus- 
trial group contains a large number 
of plans in which the benefit is based 
solely on length of service, due prob- 
ably to the fact that many of the 
plans in the automobile industry are 
calculated on that basis. None of the 
bank plans were of this type. The 
most popular formula in the bank 
group was a pension of 1% of base 
pay times years of service. Second 
most popular was a benefit of 1% 
on the first $3,000 of salary and 2% 
on any excess, times years of cred- 
ited service. Tied for third place in 
popularity were plans based on a 
straight 1% and a straight 2%, 
times years of service. The other 
plans using the salary service form- 
ula varied from a low of 1%4% of 
salary, times years of service, to a 
high of 214% of salary, times years 
of service. 

One of the principal purposes of 
making the study of bank pensions 
was to find out the income return 
being obtained on bank-invested 
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TABLE2 Types of Normal Benefit Formulas 


| INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
(From Labor Review Bank GROUP 
for July 1953, page 718) 
TYPE OF BENEFIT 
| No. of | %of | Workers | %of | No.of | %of % of 
| Plans | Plans |(thousands)| Workers | Plans | Plans | Workers | Workers 
BASED ON: 
Earnings length of service | 
.| 184 | 61.3] 3,346.7 57.1 101 | 70.1 | 49,122 | 66.8 
Earnings length of service | 
formula plus profits. .. . . 18 12.5 | 17,825} 24.2 
Length of service only......) 75 | 25.0 | 1,121.7 
Flat percent of base pay 39 | 13.0| 1,300.9} 22.2 8 5.5 884 1.2 
Combination flat percent 
Profit sharing only... . 6 | 4.2 1,281; 1.8 
ee eer 2 0.7 88.0} 1.5 4 | 2.7 | 883 | 1.2 
TOTAL.............-..| 300 | 100.0} 5,857.3 | 100.0 144 | 100.0 | 73,493 | 100.0 


pension funds. Table 3 contains a 
summary of the income return on 81 
self-invested bank pensions and six 
profit sharing plans, and it also 
shows the average return on pension 
funds managed for others. The aver- 
age return on the bank pension funds 
was 3.58% and on profit sharing 
funds was 3.87%. Seventy-seven 
percent of the banks reported the 
inclusion of stocks in their pension 
funds, with an average yield of 
3.63% and an average commitment 
of 26%. Fourteen banks reported 
that no stocks were included, and 
their average return was 3.35%. 
Some of the latter reported large 
participations in mortgages. 

The average return on pension 
funds managed for others was 
3.56% and the stock ratio was 27%. 
Over 90% of these banks reported 
the inclusion of stocks in the port- 


folios. The 10% that were not in- 
cluding stocks reported an income 
return of 3.3%. 


Nature of Risks 


It was somewhat surprising to 
find that several banks which re- 
ported an active and apparently 
successful experience in investing 
pension reserves for others were 
funding their own plans through the 
purchase of annuity contracts. It is 
difficult to understand their apparent 
inconsistency except on the basis 
that these banks had established 
their plans before they had much 
experience with pensions, and, be- 
cause of the actuarial factors in- 
volved, concluded that pensions were 
exclusively an insurance problem. 
Since many banks are apparently 
still of this opinion, it may be worth 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 


TABLE 3 Income Return 
on Bank-Managed 
Pension and Profit Sharing Funds 
INVESTMENT DATA 
PENSION FUNDS 
BANK PLANS MANAGED FOR OTHERS 
| 
| Average | Average 
| Number Income Ratio Average Stocks 
of Active Retired Return | of Stocks| Income Ratio 
Type of Plan Banks | Participants | Participants| at Cost | per Plan | Return % | per Bank 
PENSION: | 
Self-invested........... 81 39,518 3,048 3.58% | 21 8% 3.56% 24.7% 
TOTALS. . 73,493 5,962 3.70% | 21.4% | 3.56% 24.7% 
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Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey (right) with Senator Carlson of Kansas, member of the Senate Finance Committee. 
The Secretary appeared to testify on the Internal Revenue Code revision bill, a copy of which the Senator holds in his hand 


Congress should nail down the fiscal outlook in the next few weeks... 

Savings and loan branching bill is reported to floor . . . Government going 

deeper into housing finance . . . Revive bill to terminate Postal Savings Sys- 
tem . . . Administration opposes return to gold coin standard 


ITHIN the next several weeks 

Congress should nail together 

the broad frame of fiscal pol- 
icy. The fiscal outlook, of course, 
influences heavily the flow and di- 
rection of monetary policy. Hence it 
has a vital bearing upon bank opera- 
tions. 

One of the things which may be 
settled toward the end of this month 
or early in June is what kind and 
how much taxes shall be levied for 
the coming year. 

During the past month the Senate 
Finance Committee has been consid- 
ering, in open hearings, the tax re- 
vision bill which so narrowly—by 
only six votes—escaped a beating in 
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the House. This bill is the one which 
continues the corporation income tax 
rate at 52% for one more year. It 
provides broad revisions of the Rev- 
enue Code. It proposes numerous, 
though relatively small, incentives to 
business and investors. Among these 
are the proposals to give a more real- 
istic rate of tax amortization on new 
machinery and equipment, and the 
plan to give a partial credit to indi- 
viduals for dividend income. 

This same bill also steps up corpo- 
ration income tax payments so that 
for the next five years corporations, 
except those with less than $50,000 
of tax liabilities, will be compelled 
during the step-up period to pay 


110% of their legal tax liabilities to 
the Treasury. 

This provision, if it survives in the 
Senate bill, may cause corporations 
to borrow from banks to pay the 
extra taxes required during the ac- 
celeration period, in a manner almost 
identical with that occasioned by the 
Mills tax acceleration payment plan. 

Chief controversy respecting this 
tax bill is the Democratic proposal 
to raise exemptions. This proposal 
was defeated by only six votes. If it 
had passed, it is doubtful if the tax 
revision bill would have become law. 

When the personal exemption 
boost was put forward, it was justi- 
fied by its advocates as a measure to 
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counter a threatened business reces- 
sion. Since then the fear of a busi- 
ness recession has abated, and even 
the Administration’s opponents late- 
ly have been a little less eager to 
forecast a major business let-down. 

So by the time the tax bill is up 
for passage by the Senate, the future 
business outlook may be clearer. 
This will determine, to a large ex- 
tent, whether the Administration’s 
fiscal program is saved or goes down 
to defeat. 

If it finally goes down to defeat 
after Senate action the President 
will be confronted with the alterna- 
tive of vetoing the tax bill, or ap- 
proving it. If he vetoes the bill the 
corporation income tax rate drops to 
47%, and the Treasury will run an- 
cther estimated $1.2-billion into the 
red. 

If the President approves a bill 
with increased exemptions, the defi- 
cit may also be increased by $1.2- 
billion, for there would be a loss of 
some $2.4-billion in personal income 
taxes, offset only by a salvaging of 
$1.2-billion occasioned by the exten- 
sion of the 52% corporation rate. 

On the other hand, if the outlook 
by June is improved, the bill may 
go through the Senate much as it 
passed the House. In this case, the 
President might not be confronted 
with the unhappy alternatives afore- 
mentioned. 


Lose $1-Billion on Excises 


On the other hand, the President 
approves legislation cutting approxi- 
mately $1-billion from excise tax 
revenues. In general, the rates of 
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excise tax above 10% were cut to 
10%. Thus, banks charged on collec- 
tions made April 1 and thereafter, 
10% for excise tax on the rental of 
safety deposit boxes, versus 20% of 
tax payable until April 1. Rates on 
certain appliances were cut to 5%. 
Mr. Eisenhower, of course, could 
have vetoed the lower excises, but 
with no profit to the Treasury, be- 
cause the excise tax bill continued 
higher rates of taxes on automo- 
biles, liquor, and tobacco. The higher 
rates on these heavy producers of 
excise tax revenue will just about 
balance the loss in collections result- 
ing from the other lower rates. 
Using January estimates as a base 


Norman T. Mason, who became acting 

Commissioner of the Federal Housing 

Administration, following the resigna- 

tion of Guy T. O. Hollyday. See page 
123 


HARRIS & EWING 


HARRIS & EWING 

Above, left: The President signing the bill which cut excise taxes. With him is Bernard M, Shanley, White House coun- 

sel, Above, right: W. Randolph Burgess, Deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury, as he testified on the gold question 
before members of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee. See page 123 


—although they are subject to later 
revisions—the excise tax cuts alone 
indicate a fiscal 1955 deficit of ap- 
proximately $4-billion. 

Rowland R. Hughes, the new 
Budget Director, said that for the 
current fiscal year both revenue and 
spending estimates will have to be 
revised downward. In January, the 
President forecast that spending 
would total $70.9-billion; revenues 
$67.6-billion, and that there would be 
a deficit of $3.3-billion. Mr. Hughes 
indicated to the Senate Finance 
Committee that he rather hoped that 
both estimates might about cancel 
out, leaving the deficit at $3.3-billion, 
or thereabouts. 

Mr. Hughes, a former vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of 
New York, took over upon the resig- 
nation of Joseph M. Dodge as Budget 
Director. Mr. Dodge has returned to 
The Detroit Bank as chairman of the 
board. Mr. Hughes had been Mr. 
Dodge’s Assistant Director of the 
Budget. 


Debt Limit Action 
Will Come Last 


Congressional leaders planned to 
leave the question of boosting the 
statutory debt limit until late in the 
fiscal year, and in any case until 
after action has been taken on tax 
legislation. 

Because of the strictures of the 
debt limit upon its operations, and 
also to avoid competing with long- 
term investment money until the 
stability of the business outlook had 
clarified, the Treasury felt compelled 
to suspend, for the remainder of this 
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fiscal year, its program for lengthen- 
ing out the maturity of the Federal 
de»t. All that was in prospect was 
solving the interim problem of rais- 
ing $144- to $2-billion of new funds 
to carry the Treasury’s balances 
through the present fiscal year, or 
until June 30. 

With a probable deficit in the 
neighborhood of $4-billion for the 
new fiscal year and with corporation 
tax receipts concentrated in the first 
six months of calendar 1955, the 
Treasury, of course, will have to 
borrow heavily during the last six 
months of this calendar year. 

Planning for this borrowing pro- 
gram, however, cannot proceed to 
any final stages until the Treasury 
knows for sure that the statutory 
debt limit will be boosted, and until 
the Treasury also knows whether the 
extra increment of borrowing power 
will be large enough to give it suffi- 
cient room in which to maneuver. 


Indo-China Creates Uncertainty 


Overhanging the entire monetary 
picture, of course, is the question of 
whether the United States may be- 
come directly involved in military 
operations in Indo-China, aione or in 
concert with allies. 


Recommend Restriction 
of S&L Branching 


The Senate Banking Committee 
favorably reported the Maybank- 
Capehart bill (S. 975) providing 
that the Home Loan Bank Board, in 
authorizing branch privileges to Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations, 
“would be limited to states wherein 
branches are authorized to state sav- 
ings and loan association and mutual 
savings banks by state law or cus- 
tom within the state.” 


Put Government Deeper 
Into Housing Finance 


If Congress finally votes any broad 
housing bill of the type which passed 
the House and is currently being con- 
sidered by the Senate, the Govern- 
ment is likely to be involved more 
deeply in the housing finance picture. 

That this was one effect of the 
Wolcott-Capehart housing bill was 
pointed out originally to both Bank- 
ing committees by a spokesman for 
the A.B.A. He was John A. Reilly, 
president of the Second National 
Bank of Washington, D. C., and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Mortgage Financing and Urban 
Housing of the A.B.A. Committee on 


Federal Legislation (April BANKING, 
page 86). 

As passed by the House, the bill 
authorizes open end mortgages for 
FHA loans. It is doubted that the 
Senate will cut it out, although that 
question may have been settled by 
publication date. Mr. Reilly told both 
committees that the A.B.A. was “op- 
posed in principle to the addition of 
open end mortgage contracts for 
FHA loans.” 

One of the reforms which the 
Eisenhower Administration sought 
was a formula permitting flexibility 
in setting interest rates on Govern- 
ment-sponsored mortgages. 

This provision was knocked out of 
the bill. 


Approves New Low-Cost 
Housing Program 


The House approved the new “Re- 
publican low-cost housing program.” 
Under this FHA would insure loans 
up to 100% of value for 40-year 
terms on a cost limit of $7,500 per 
unit, to house families displaced 
from slum clearance or other urban 
renewal efforts. While FHA would 
insure the loans, direct Treasury 
credit would actually finance such 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 123) 
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Formula for Relaxation 


EcCENTLY, during Congressional 

Night at the National Press 
Club in Washington, Congressman 
Jesse Wolcott and Arlene Francis 
brought down the house “confer- 
ring” during a “What’s My Line?” 
program, in which Mr. Wolcott was 
the challenger. The panel of four 
newspapermen was unable to guess 
that the Banking and Currency 
Committee chairman earned his 
way through law school as a trap 
drummer. 

Mr. Wolcott even played the 
drums in Moscow in 1945. It hap- 
pened during the travels of the 
Colmer Committee. The member 
from Michigan kept saying that 
he was a drummer, so some of his 
“fellow travelers” on the commit- 
tee arranged, while attending a 
concert at the Society for Cultural 
Relations, to have their Port 
Huron drummer boy escorted to 
the drums. “The best trap drummer 


in the U.S.A.” had not the slight- 
est difficulty in meeting the chal- 
lenge. 

During dinner at the Press Club 
Mr. Wolcott impressed his com- 
panions with his explanation of 
how he survives the relentless 
pressures of life on Capitol Hill. 
That the pressures are great is 
apparent from the fact that he is 
chairman of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, member of the 
Special Committee to Investigate 
Tax Exempt Foundations, and a 
member of the Joint Committee 
on Defense Production. When he 
first came to Congress as a young 
man of 37 in 1931, Rep. Wolcott 
explained, he used to feel that the 
weight of the country rested on his 
shoulders, until an older legisla- 
tor, Congressman Mapes, explained 
that it was only something like one 


five-hundredth of the weight he 
was sensing. In other words, Jess 
learned to take it easy now and 
then. 


“Sometimes I feel like taking a 


brief nap on a couch in the cloak- 
room,” he confesses. “When folks 
asked me how I felt, I used to reply 
‘fine.’ But then I found that when 
someone wanted to talk to me while 
I was resting some bloke would tell 
the page, ‘Go ahead and wake him 
up. He can sleep at night.’ 


“I know better now. Whenever 


anyone asks me how I feel I reply: 
‘Rotten. I have a heart condition 
and high blood pressure, incipi- 
ent diabetes, osteosclerosis and in- 
grown toenails.’ 
someone moves to disturb my rest 
in the cloakroom some friend of 
mine is sure to intervene with 
‘Shh ... Let him rest! He’s a sick 
man!!’” 


So now, when 
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METHODS ana IDEAS 


Operating Procedures 


This department, which includes 
“Public Relations,” is edited by JOHN 
L. CooLey of BANKING’s staff. 


Punched Card Accounting 
in School Savings 


HIS outline of the punched card 

accounting system used in the 
school savings department of the 
ROCHESTER (New York) SAVINGS 
BANK is adapted from information 
prepared by Robert R. Wilson, de- 
partment manager, for interested 
bankers. 

In setting up the system, a card 
was punched for each active school 
account in the old records and from 
the punched balance cards a deposit 
card was reproduced for each stu- 
dent depositor, showing name, ac- 
count, school and room numbers, and 
balance. The deposit cards were then 
forwarded to the various schools for 
distribution to the students. 

When deposits are made at school 


the depositor fills in the deposit card 
with the amount, date and name, and 
encloses it, with the cash, in a trans- 
action envelope. If the deposit is a 
new account, a signature card is also 
enclosed. This is used as an index 
after the necessary information has 
been punched into it. 

When the deposits have been de- 
livered to the bank the school de- 
partment tellers prove the contents 
of the transaction envelopes (and on 
new accounts clip the signature cards 
to the deposit cards). An adding ma- 
chine listing of the deposit cards is 
made for each school, and the cash is 
balanced to these totals. 


Eleven Steps 


Operations of the tabulating de- 
partment are as follows: 

(1) Deposit cards are forwarded 
by the school department to the 
tabulating department to be key 
punched for deposit amount. In new 
accounts the supervisor of the tabu- 


lating department supplies the num- 
ber, and all information is then 
punched into the signature card and 
duplicated into the deposit and bal- 
ance cards. 

(2) To prove the accuracy of key 
punching the deposit amounts into 
the deposit cards, the latter are tab- 
ulated and proved against the add- 
ing machine listings supplied by the 
school department tellers. 

(3) Balance cards are matched 
with the deposit cards. 

(4) The deposit amount is repro- 
duced from the deposit cards into 
the balance cards. At this point the 
latter become the transaction cards. 
The deposit cards are now sorted by 
school and room numbers, and cut in 
two, the left hand portion being re- 
tained by the bank as a deposit 
voucher while the right is ready to 
be returned to the depositor. 

(5) The transaction cards are 
crossfooted, bringing forward the 
new balance. 


Deposit card is prepunched and interpreted before it is given to student. Interpretation shows depositor’s name, 
account, school and room numbers, and balance 


To Be Deposited in 
SAVINGS BANK 


SAVINGS ACCOUNT OF 


DO NOT FOLD, BEND, TEAR OR 


ATE THIS DEPOSITCARD 
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(6) The crossfooted transaction 
cards are then listed showing date of 
transaction, name, account-school- 
room numbers, deposit and new bal- 
ances. Balance cards on which no de- 
posits are made are also listed at this 
time, giving a complete trial balance 
of each school. 

(7) From the transaction cards a 
new set of balance cards is repro- 
duced and interpreted. 

(8) A new set of deposit cards is 
also reproduced from the new bal- 
ance cards, and interpreted showing 
name, numbers, and balance. 

(9) The new deposit cards are 
sorted by school and room number 
and returned to the school together 
with the receipt portion of the old 
deposit card. 

(10) The balance cards on which 
no postings were made are merged 
with the new balance cards and filed 
to await future transactions. 

(11) The journal of transactions 
is microfilmed, and the journal placed 
in a binder and kept in the school 
savings department for quick ref- 
erence. 

Individual transactions made at 
the bank are handled in much the 
same way as the buik deposits except 
that the depositor prepares a special 
deposit or withdrawal slip in tripli- 
cate. 


Instalment Credit 
Fraud Exposures 


HE growth of instalment credit in 

the past two decades has been so 
rapid that in some banks the oper- 
ating functions—notably controls— 
have been outstripped by volume and 
income, a situation that has tended 
to increase risks from internal losses 
and external fraud. 

To help banks meet this problem 
the Instalment Credit Commission of 
the American Bankers Association 
has prepared “Operating Controls 
for Bank Instalment Credit,” a study 
that points out specific hazards and 
suggests exact controls and safe- 
guards at various operating points. 
Bankers’ attention is called to fraud 
exposures in direct instalment loans 
and in dealer financing. Here are the 
study’s comments: 


Direct Instalment Loans 


Defalcations and misappropriation 
of funds can be perpetrated just as 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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Stop Payment Procedure 


NORMAN T. SHEPHERD 


MR. SHEPHERD is president of N. T. 
Shepherd Associates, bank auditors 
and management consultants, Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts. He is also vice- 
president and comptroller of the 
Haverhill National Bank. 


OR the small bank, stop payment 

procedure revolves around a sim- 
ple system for setting up safeguards. 

Start with the orders now on file. 
Each can be a liability to the bank, 
so eliminate as many as you can. 
First, review your files and discard 
all on which the accounts have been 
closed. Next, advise customers by 
letter that the stop orders now held 
against accounts for more than 60 
days will be automatically canceled 
if not renewed within 15 days. Point 
out that henceforth any stops will be 
void after 60 days unless renewed. 
Some banks use a 30-day, others a 
60-day clause; the policy must be de- 
termined by the individual bank. 
Legal requirements in the state 
should be reviewed. 

(Incidentally, if a stop payment 
on file does get paid, we should not 
immediately assume that the bank 
has suffered a loss. We have found 
that if an officer will talk over with 
the customer the question of the true 
equity loss, if any, and talk also, if 
necessary, to the payee, many times 
a compromise or harmonious solu- 
tion, beneficial to all parties, will re- 
sult. Often you'll find that there has 
been no actual loss—perhaps mere 
personal dissatisfaction with goods 
or services for which the check was 
tendered. ) 


Stock Forms Available 


There are many stock forms for 
recording stop payment orders. Prob- 
ably the speediest is the one-time 
carbon that will produce several re- 
cords at one typing, thus insuring 
accuracy. You have the file form, the 
bookkeeper’s copy, the notice to tell- 
ers, and the acknowledgment for 
the customer. The acknowledgment 
should be sent out the day the 
stop payment order is received, and 
should be designed for a regular win- 
dow envelope. 

Particular emphasis should be 


placed on the necessity for obtaining 
the customer’s signature and the 
exact time the order was piaced. If 
the stop is taken on the telephone, 
that fact should be noted on the form 
and the customer should be required 
to sign the order before the check is 
returned. The signature is the legal 
authorization for the bank to refuse 
payment. 

Instruct tellers that all “on us” 
checks more than 30 days old must 
be referred to the bookkeeping de- 
partment before cashing. Reference 
to the stop file here will hold the tell- 
ers’ stop payment list to a minimum. 
Short, up-to-date lists will result in 
easier, more accurate checking by 
the tellers at the windows. (There’s 
no need to give stop notices to tellers 
on checks issued to corporations, for 
these items go into the companies’ 
accounts on deposit and are thus 
cleared through the bookkeeping 
department where they would be 
spotted. ). 


Clip-on Warning 

Some banks sort the copies of the 
“stops” into each daily batch of 
checks to be posted, then pull them 
out again as the checks are filed. We 
do not subscribe to that procedure; 
it causes useless handling and doesn’t 
accomplish more than does a good 
clip-on warning attached to ledger 
card or statement. This stands out 
prominently in the ledger and must 
be removed before a posting is made, 
whereas order forms sorted with the 
checks can easily be misplaced. 

Finally, there’s the necessity of 
control on stop payment orders. We 
suggest that a copy of all stops be 
placed with an officer (if there is no 
auditor) who should be required to 
check, at least monthly, current stop 
payment orders to the actual ledger 
cards to see that the latter are prop- 
erly flagged and that dead orders are 
removed. On all orders involving 
$100 or more, the account should be 
checked daily to see that the amount 
has not been posted. The majority of 
stops seem to be in small amounts. 

The procedure outlined here em- 
bodies all safeguards and control fac- 
tors necessary. It’s economical, too. 
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Publie Relations 


Advertising... Promotion... New Business... Community Relations 


*‘Department Store of 
Banking” 


N the Sunday before Easter, 

First NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST CoMPANY of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
ran a full-page “department store” 
ad in the Tulsa World. 

Simulating a spring promotion for 
women’s clothes and services, the 
advertisement was departmentalized 
after the manner of a store layout. 
(Sorry we didn’t have room to re- 
produce it in full, but the cut will 
give you the idea.) 

Introductory copy said: “It’s fash- 
ionable to manage your money 
wisely . .. to save... and to use 
your credit for a better living. Every 
day in your life, an occasion arrives 
where intelligent use of money can 
make living more pleasant. So Think 

. FIRST .. . and let us help. 
Know ... and use... the many 
pleasant services of Tulsa’s First De- 
partment Store of Banking.” 

Under the heading “A Complete 
Spring and Summer Wardrobe”’ the 
bank suggested an instalment loan, 
“not to put you in debt—but to ar- 
range for better management of 
your finances.” “Take a New Look at 


the New Cars” led to an auto loan. 
“First Aids for Good Grooming” was 
a reminder that “good grooming 
starts with peace of mind,” which in 
turn starts with “money in the 
bank.” That led into purpose sav- 
ing—and a list of purposes. 

“Persuade That Man of Yours” 
was a trust department plug; “Smart 
Care for Smart Jewelry” suggested 
a safe deposit box; “As Personal as 
an Exclusive New Hat” brought in 
personal checking accounts. There 
was also a “For Men Only Category” 
—an invitation to a money manage- 
ment consultation—and a list of 
home improvements procurable with 
the help of a loan. 

Each of the 14 departments was 
promoted with positive, “reason 
why” copy. 


An Assist from Dick Tracy 


Derses strip hero Dick Tracy 
helped THE CHASE NATIONAL 
BANK of New York make a point in 
a recent ad. 

The advertisement, one of Chase’s 
“how banks help’ series, told of 
banking’s contributions to the prog- 
ress of the electronics industry. 


Part of the Tulsa bank’s spring promotion ad 


Who lends an ear to electronics? 


Yes, this is Dick Tracy as he appeared 
on Chase National Bank ad—courtesy 
of Chester Gould and the Chicago Trib- 


une Syndicate 


Copy began: ‘Remember even a few 
years back? Even if you were among 
the most visionary of Dick Tracy’s 
fans you were probably quick to 
concede that a ‘two-way wrist radio’ 
was far too fantastic for anything 
but the comic strips.’”’ But the lab- 
oratories produced miracles of elec- 
tronics “and American Banks have 
something to do with practically 
every one.” 


Defrosting the Bank 


HE other day this department 

cornered George V. Christie, vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of Arizona, Phoenix. 


“George,” we said, “what are 
some of the things you—the bank, 
that is—do to make people like and 
remember you?” 


Mr. C. had a query of his own. 
“May I,” he asked, “begin my an- 
swer with a short speech?” No ob- 
jection, provided it was really short, 
so he took off: 

“In these days of sharp competi- 
tion and great effort to help people 
help themselves through publicity, 
advertising and the like, those most 
closely connected with that effort 
are sure the first step is defrosting 
the bank. 

“That’s my speech—and now for 
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some of the things our bank does. 

‘A while ago we decided that a 
bark, like a department store, 
necded traffic inside, and that once 
the traffic got past the door it 
needed to be shown what to do and 
how to do it—in a quiet manner, of 
course. So around Red Feather time 
we had the local electric train dis- 
tributor set up a handsome track 
layout on a big table in our lobby. 
The train ran during banking hours, 
and a sign urged people to drop 
coins for the fund into the cars. 

“The important thing was that 
parents brought their children to 
see ‘the bank’s train.’ We really got 
crowds. 

“Having seen what happens when 
people bring children into a bank, 
we decided to make their trips more 
worthwhile, so we supplied our 
guards and platform officers with 
brand new pennies from the Denver 
mint. The instructions were—and 
are—to give a new coin to every kid 
who comes in. Our guards walk up 
to the youngsters, tip their hats to 
the mothers, and hand the little 
ones a penny. They tell the kids to 
save the pennies and some day 
they'll have dollars. The effect isn’t 
lost on the parents, you may be 
sure; neither is the attention to the 
child.” 

The average distribution in the 
head office is 86 cents a day. 

This bank’s public relations pro- 
gram has other methods of defrost- 
ing. 

“We're certain,” said Mr. Christie, 
“that having officers available is 
wise procedure, and in all our offices 
the management is out where it can 
see and be seen. 

“We believe the tellers should 


City officials, bank directors and officers took part in the 


Cowhand David Richard Smith, 3, gets 
a new penny at the First National 


learn their customers’ names. It 
makes a fellow feel important to be 
greeted personally. It also makes 
him feel good to be greeted by some- 
one who’s neat and who can smile. 

“We feel, too, that expression of 
appreciation is often lacking in busi- 
ness; therefore our people call on 
customers to thank them. I don’t 
think any of us does enough of this 
kind of visiting; but the reaction 
we get has been so thoroughly pleas- 
ant that we know we’re right. 

“Another thing: we try to talk 
to people as we'd like to be talked 
to. We take that approach in our 
advertising as well as in our face-to- 
face contacts. 


“At open houses for branch open- 


ceremony opening the superintendents’ platform 


1 BANK CENTRA} 


WAWKERS 


OF YONKERS’ 


MOST MODERN BANK FROM THIS PLATFORM 


ings we have a gift for everybody: 
key chains for the kids, memo books 
for their parents, flowers for the 
ladies. When a woman comes in with 
a tiny baby, we make certain a 
flower is pinned on that infant’s 
dress. We tell the mother we're 
happy to present its first corsage 
or boutonniere.” 

The bank’s officers take part in 
many civic activities. 

“These are all little things,” Mr. 
Christie summed up, “but in total 
they’re pretty impressive—and they 
work.” 


Your Friends, the 
Sidewalk Supers 


E “sidewalk superintendent” 

idea has many supporters, a cou- 

ple of whom recently told us about 
their adaptations of it. 

First NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK 
of Roanoke, Virginia, which is en- 
larging its home, distributed charter 
memberships in the bank’s chapter 
of the “International Association of 
Knothole Kibitzers.” Cards and 
covering letters were signed by 
President C. Francis Cocke. The 
barricade around the construction 
work is decorated with cartoons, an 
innovation that invites loitering and 
looking. 

In Yonkers, New York, CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK built a special ob- 
servation platform from which the 
public could watch construction of 
a new branch. The bank also took a 
full-page newspaper ad to tell, in 
news story form, about the plat- 
form’s dedication (city officials at- 
tended the ceremony), plans for the 
branch opening, and other features. 


Cartoon characters brighten this Knothole Kibitzers’ barri- 
cade at a Roanoke bank 
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President Gerald S. Couzens sent out 
35,000 membership cards in the “In- 
ternational Association of Sidewalk 


Superintendents.” Each was num- 
bered for a prize drawing on open- 
ing day. 


School Tour Month in 
Georgia 


A this was written, Georgia banks 
were in “School Tour Month,” 
a project sponsored by the Georgia 
Bankers Association to acquaint 
high school seniors with banking 
services and the opportunities in 
banking as a career. We’d heard 
about the activities arranged by two 
banks. 

In Augusta the GEORGIA RAILROAD 
BANK AND TRUST CoMPANY took its 
young visitors around the bank, 
showed two A.B.A. films, “How 
Banks Serve” and “A Future in 
Banking,” and served refreshments. 

The FourTH NATIONAL of Colum- 
bus invited more than 500 students, 
and in the first two weeks 17 groups 
of 30 had visited it. The local paper 
carried a long story on this cooper- 
ation between the bank and the 
schools. 


A Pleasant Way to Say 
Thank You 


HEN the MARSHALL & ILSLEY 

BANK of Milwaukee had an 
open house to celebrate completion 
of a big remodeling job, many 
friends sent flowers. 

The bank thanked its well-wishers 
in a novel way. A colored slide of 
each bouquet and an _ individual 
viewer were sent to the donor, with 
a note of appreciation from Presi- 
dent A. S. Puelicher. 

The idea was so well received that 
the bank placed viewers and slides 
in the lobby so that the customers 
could see the pictures, too. Result: 
another big hit. 


“Story of a Friendship” 


HAT’S the title of the 1953 an- 
nual report by THE First Na- 
TIONAL BANK of McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania. The friendship is between 
the bank and a family, and the story 
is told with humorous drawings and 
continuity; the application to bank 
service is serious. 
The sequence proceeds from the 
first account opened by Mr. and Mrs. 
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Bank Gives Scholarship 


HE PEOPLE’S FIRST NATIONAL 

BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, Pitts- 
burgh, has provided a $1,500 scholar- 
ship to the University of Pittsburgh’s 
School of Business Administration. 

The bank’s president, Robert C. 
Downie, said the major purpose of 
the grant was “to encourage interest 
in the banking business so that we 
will draw to the attention of out- 
standing young people the very real 
opportunities which exist in this 
field.” 

The scholarship provides $1,000 to 
be paid to a senior male student; the 
additional $500 is to be paid into the 
school’s endowment fund in recogni- 
tion of the fact that tuition doesn’t 


Robert C. Downie 


cover the cost of educating a 
student. 

The university will certify eligible 
candidates, and final selection will be 
made by the bank. 
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Joe to their retirement, with stops 
at the kids’ savings accounts, the 
family checking accounts, mort- 
gages, instalment loans, safe deposit 
boxes, trust service, etc. 

The story, concludes the report, 
“will be acted out again and again 
as long as McKeesport area folks 
need the kind of individualized ser- 
vice” the First offers. 


FPRA School 


HE School of Financial Public Re- 

lations at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, sponsored by the Financial Pub- 
lic Relations Association, will hold 
its 1954 session July 26-August 7. 

A new three-hour course in mar- 
ket research added to the senior cur- 
riculum will be taught by John O. 
Chappell, Jr., vice-president, Central 
Trust Company, Cincinnati. Harvey 
Weeks, retired vice-president of The 


Hanover Bank, New York City, has 
joined the faculty as instructor in 
salesmanship and sales management, 
replacing the late Frank S. Town- 
send. Dean Richard Bonham of 
Northwestern’s School of Commerce 
will give the orientation lecture. 

John N. Garver, vice-president, 
Manufacturers & Traders Trust Com- 
pany, Buffalo, has been appointed to 
the school’s board of managers. The 
chairman is Robert Lindquist, vice- 
president, Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 


Bank Newspapers Popular 


BANKING hasn’t taken 
a census of the’ little news- 
papers published by banks for their 
customers, the number must be con- 
siderable—and it’s growing. Appar- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 113) 
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THD INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
THIS CARTOON was captioned “The 


Mole Hill.” The rate of increase in un- 
employment has definitely leveled off 


DARRIS & EWING 


SECRETARY OF 
STATE Dulles 
(right) being 
greeted by For- 
eign Secretary 
Anthony Eden on 
his arrival in 
England to obtain 
backing for a firm 
position relative 
to the Chinese 
Reds’ help to 
Indo-Chinese 
rebels. His later 
arrival in France 
coincided with an- 
other cabinet 
crisis there 


THIS (left) is butter—part of the 85,- 

000,000 pounds the Government owns. 

Agriculture Secretary Benson is seeking 

“flexible” price supports, hoping to re- 

duce such surpluses, but there is opposi- 

tion to such a move in Congress. This 
is an election year 


THIS (right) was a bicycle. Far from 
Geneva, two Korean boys, with their 
typical native cheerfulness and deter- 
mination, are evidently going to do some- 
thing about it. They and thousands of 
other Koreans are laboriously rebuild- 
ing on both sides of the 38th parallel. 
The outcome of the current Geneva talks 
may decide whether they will have to 
rebuild again 


THE 
MONTH 


RECENT ATOMIC developments led to 
hysterical press and TV coverage of 
H-bomb explosions, a “tsk-tsk” attitude 
on the part of some of our “allies,” de- 
nunciation by our enemies, and public 
inquiry as to the loyalty of one of the 
A-bomb’s original designers, known by 
the White House during the war to have 
numerous Red connections. Left, the 
President with Admiral Strauss, Atomic 
Energy Commission chairman 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Treasury financing to be moderate until after mid-year . . . Trea- 
sury debt limit position eased . . . Future of market depends on 
business . . . Open Market Committee action unneeded . . . Mem- 


ber banks keep comfortable reserve positions . 
slight decrease . 


. . Treasury bills continue at 1% . 


firm to strong at long end 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


. . Loans show 


. . Market 


have been lengthening the aver- 

age maturity of their portfolios. 
Why not? The Open Market Com- 
mittee policy of continued ease in 
the money market shows no sign of 
being changed for some time. As 
yet there is no indication of an in- 
creased demand for loans. Some sur- 
veys are hopeful that the second 
quarter will show little decline, but 
that is all that is expected. The 
importance of getting more income 
from security portfolios is con- 
stantly emphasized by bank portfolio 
managers. These portfolios have 
been so short for so long that they 
lend themselves to the idea of ma- 
turity extension without sacrifice of 
conservative practice. 


Tiare is no doubt that the banks 


Treasury Cash Financing 


Based on money factors alone, 
higher prices for Governments would 
be justified, but there remains the 
question of new cash financing by 
the Treasury. When, how much and 
what? Will whatever is offered be 
sufficiently competitive with cur- 
rently outstanding issues to prevent 
higher prices? It does not seem so. 

During March, the threat of a 
new long-term issue seemed to go 
into the discard for some time. True, 
there will probably be $10- to $12- 
billion of new cash financing needed 
before the end of 1954, but only 
about $3-billion or less is probable 
before June 30. 

As of early April the balance in 
the general fund of the Treasury 
had risen to over $6.25-billion. Pretty 
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close to $4-billion will probably be 
needed to cover the deficit for April 
and May. Then the June tax receipts 
will produce a surplus for that 
month. If necessary, the Treasury 
might increase the amount of bills 
should the balance in the general 
fund go below $2.5-billion. 

Nevertheless, current opinion ex- 
pects a cash offering late in May, 
so that by the end of June the 
Treasury balance would be built up 
to $7- or $8-billion in preparation 
for the July and August deficits. 
Such an issue for cash is nearly 
certain to have a maturity in the 
2- to 5-year range. At the same 
time, $4.8-billion of 254% certificates 
and the $1.9-billion of 2% bonds 
seem likely to be refunded on a 
1-year basis. Some attrition on such 
refunding is to be expected, and 
$1.5-billion of T. A. bills will have 
to be paid off. All in all, the fi- 
nancing both for cash and refunding 
looks like a pretty routine job and 
not of a nature to disturb market 
levels. 


Gross Debt Limit Not 
Near-Term Factor 


For the present, the gross debt 
limit of $275-billion is no hindrance 
to new Treasury. cash financing, as 
the total debt subject to the limita- 
tions had dropped below $270-bil- 
lion by March 31. The Treasury is 
expected to ask that the limit be 
raised before Congress adjourns in 
order to be free to move when the 
larger cash needs develop in the 
second half of the year. Present 


forecasts, however, indicate that 
such financing will probably not be 
required until the end of July or 
early in August. 

There is nothing in such a fi- 
nancing program to alter market 
levels very much one way or the 
other. 


Basis of a Market Change 


Summing up all the factors briefly 
covered in the preceding comment, 
it seems quite reasonable to expect 
little change in the prices of Govern- 
ment securities until there is much 
more evidence than is now available 
as to just which way the volume of 
business is going. 

As to this, current opinion is 
mixed but, on the whole, moderately 
optimistic. Contracts for new con- 
struction continue at a high level. 
The employment figures leveled off 
during March. April should record 
an improvement. Retail sales, re- 
ported as below a year ago, were 
expected to pick up over Easter, 
which was later than last year. Per- 
sonal savings continue to be large. 
Business inventories appear to have 
been reduced to a point where any 
increase in demand would require 
fresh acquisitions. The stock market 
does not seem to be apprehensive 
as to the continuance of good cor- 
porate earnings. 

Nevertheless, what is hoped for 
seems to be moderate improvement 
for the next several months, with 
perhaps more of a pickup in: the 
second half of the year. Certainly 
at the present time no one visualizes 
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inflitionary developments which 
would require a change in the pres- 
ent easy money policies. On the 
con'rary, the possibility of a reduc- 
tion in the reserve requirements of 
the member banks or a reduction 
in ihe rediscount rate is still being 
discussed. There is little justifica- 
tion for either at the moment. Either 
or both could be used if business 
fails to show improvement. 


Level Market Expected 


All in all—in the absence of star- 
tling international developments— 
considerable confidence in the im- 
mediate outlook for the prices of 
Government securities would seem 
to be thoroughly justified. Main- 
tenance of approximately present 
levels for some time seems to be 
the outlook. 

March passed off quietly in the 
bond and money markets. Antici- 


pated hardening of rates over the 
mid-month did not occur, as the 
measures taken by the Treasury, 
with standby assistance from the 
Federal Reserve, were successful in 
keeping the money picture on an 
even keel. 

The available cash balance of the 
Treasury in the Federal Reserve did 
get down to only about $6-billion 
for a couple of days, but only about 
$200,000,000 was borrowed by the 
issuance of special certificates, and 
these were paid off quickly as tax 
checks were cleared. 


Tax Anticipation Bills Popular 


The sale of $1.5-billion of tax 
anticipation bills on March 17 found 
an eager market getting subscrip- 
tions for over $2,700,000, of which 
$1,501,000 was accepted at an aver- 
age rate of approximately 0.956% 
per annum, compared with the sale 


Investment Markets 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


of regular bills one day earlier at 
1.056%. By April 6 the tax antici- 
pation bills had a market of 0.77% 
bid, offered at 0.86%. 


Open Market Committee Inactive 


The Open Market Committee has 
found little to do, because between 
March 3 and April 2 only $73,000,000 
was added to its portfolio. This 
amount was the net of some increase 
in the amount of bills held. Bills 
were slightly sticky in the week 
ending March 24, when $73,000,000 
of repurchase agreements were made, 
all of which were cleared out in the 
following week. 


Comfortable Reserve Position 


By the end of March, the member 
banks had reduced their borrowings 
from the Federal Reserve banks to 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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HEAVY flood of new public financing was in evi- 

dence during the last few weeks. In fact, it 
was so heavy that, for a period, a certain amount 
of stickiness developed, and bonds piled up on 
dealers’ shelves. This situation has been remedied 
since. 

Those charged with charting coming events in- 
sist at this point that by the end of the year there 
will be, in funds pressing for outlets, $1-billion more 
than available investments. This disregards, how- 
ever, unforeseen developments in the money market. 

Likewise, testimony recently given at Washing- 
ton has suggested that by the end of the year there 
would be more mortgage money looking for invest- 
ment than requests for loans against real estate and 
building. 

In the stock markets, a good deal of buoyancy 
has developed. Equities of metal and metal pro- 
ducing companies were favorites, from which it was 
generally concluded that war or the fear of war 
dominated the thinking of traders. These develop- 
ments coincided with warnings from Washington 
that the United States would retaliate against any 
Chinese Communist aggression in Indo-China. 

A new high in state and municipal financing was 
achieved during the first quarter of the year. Com- 
pilations vary and no absolutely accurate figures are 
available. The Bond Buyer says in the first three 
months about $1.3-billion of such obligations were 
brought to market. 

This is the highest first quarter in history, ex- 
ceeding all corporate financing in the same period 
by quite a large margin. 

What’s more, the level is certain to increase. New 
offerings on the bidding schedule for April alone 
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are now $361,186,621, without taking into account 
$233,000,000 Pennsylvania Turnpike revenue bonds 
for its northeastern extension and part of the Dela- 
ware bridge, and the $27,000,000 of New Jersey 
Turnpike issue for its smaller extension and its 
part of the bridge. 

March new financing rose sharply. Bond offerings 
were the largest for any March since 1948. Stock 
flotations were the biggest for the month since 
1929. 

New bonds publicly offered aggregated $762,750,- 
000, covering 110 issues. This compares with $558,- 
034,000 for 86 flotations in February and with 
$588,337,000 for 92 issues in March 1953. 

Tax-exempt bond issues accounted for about 
$492,516,000, or nearly 65% of the total. This repre- 
sented the largest amount of state and municipal 
financing for March since 1948. 


Issues of new stocks in March were $133,599,000 
in 17 different blocs, against $23,658,000 for seven 
flotations in February and $87,609,000 covering 14 
issues in March 1953. 

Public utility companies followed states and 
municipalities as the most active issuers of bonds, 
both for the month of March and for the first 
quarter. 

All new bonds floated in the first quarter are 
about $2,181,692,000 for 278 issues, a new high for 
the last 28 years. It compares with $1,902,984,00) 
covering 280 issues in the like 1953 period. 

Offerings of new stocks in the first quarter 
totalled $201,269,000 for 36 issues, against $247,143,- 
000 for 38 issues in the comparable period of last 
year. 
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Our Investment Abroad IV 


Improving the climate for American investments abroad is turning out to be 
a slower process than was hoped. We prod other nations and they prod us 
to smooth the dollar’s path, while little Holland shows what can be done 


This is the fourth and last in a 
series of articles by MR. BRATTER, 
who is a regular writer for BANKING 
from Washington. 


of the Senate Banking and 

Currency Committee re- 
ported to have said in an impromptu 
speech in Buenos Aires that, in the 
right circumstances, Argentina 
would get not millions but billions of 
United States dollars in private in- 
vestments. About the same time, an 


Homer E. Capehart 


HERBERT BRATTER 


official of the Foreign Operations 
Administration pointed out that 
American capital has been going into 
Canadian investment at the rate of 
something like $1-billion every year. 
“Suppose conditions for investment 
in Brazil were as favorable as they 
are in Canada,” he is quoted as say- 
ing. “Can you imagine the possi- 
bilities ?” 

Perhaps we can; but the condi- 
tions are not as favorable as in 
Canada. And this is true not only 
of Brazil, but of most of the coun- 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND COMPANY, described by the National Planning Asso- 
ciation as a “striking example of how a U. S. private enterprise can help less de- 
veloped countries improve their economic and social conditions, while returning 
an attractive profit to its stockholders,” since opening its first foreign store in 
Havana in 1942, has expanded to 24 stores in five Latin American countries, 
from Mexico to Brazil, and extended its foreign investments into Canada. Around 
Sears’ foreign stores, constellations of local suppliers have developed. In boom- 
ing Latin America Sears sees a chance to train its young executives. A handful of 
Chicago-trained personnel teaches top merchandising know-how to its local em- 
ployees. In countries where it is now operating—and in other Latin American 
countries, once long-range economic and political conditions stabilize—Sears plans 
new stores. The company’s merchandising methods profoundly affect—for the 
better—those of competing local stores. Of its 5,800 employees in Latin America, 
only 97 are on affiliate leave from Chicago. The photo shows shoppers besieging 
the Santiago, Cuba, store on opening day 


tries which desire the benefits of 
American industry’s know-how and 
money. The need for foreign raw 
materials and markets as well as 
prospects of profit will continue to 
draw American business capital 
abroad; and varieties of governmen- 
tal encouragements will help the 
flow. Still, the latter seems destined 
to fall considerably short of some 
of the more ambitious foreign long- 
ings. 

In three earlier articles we have 
indicated the breadth and nature of 
American direct investment abroad, 
the barriers in its way and the bene- 
fits derived from it by other nations. 
In this article we shall briefly review 
some of the proposals being made 
to encourage American foreign in- 
vestment of new capital and steps 
taken or being taken by this and 
other governments. We should bear 
in mind that this dollar outflow is 
being viewed in Washington against 
the background of the British slo- 
gan, “Trade, not Aid,” which re- 
fiects the wish of many past re- 
cipients of U. S. handouts to earn 
their way in the more normal chan- 
nels of economic intercourse. In- 
vestments which strengthen eco- 
nomic and industrial development 
obviously tend to reduce the need 
for aid. 

The Randall Commission’s major- 
ity report made several recommen- 
dations aimed at encouraging Ameri- 
can investment abroad. It recom- 
mended U. S. diplomatic support of 
the principles underlying a favor- 
able investment climate and the ne- 
gotiation of additional treaties to 
establish fair treatment of inves- 
tors. Our anti-trust laws should be 
restated, it said, and restrictive for- 
eign laws and business practices 
which hamper investment should be 
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called to the attention of other coun- 
tries. The main reliance must be on 
private American capital, rather 
than Government funds, the Com- 
mission reported. 


Tax Relief a Possibility 


As to U. S. taxes and investment 
abroad, the Randall group recom- 
mended the reduction of 14 percent- 
age points in the corporate tax rate 
applying to income from investment 
abroad. This reduction is incorpo- 
rated in the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. A number of other tax rec- 
ommendations of the Commission 
relative to individual and corporate 
investment abroad—which for lack 
of space cannot be listed here—were 
not adopted. A majority of the 
group recommended further trial of 
the program of guaranties against 
expropriation and inconvertibility 
of exchange; also that during this 
trial period the Government offer 
guaranty coverage on a discretion- 
ary basis for risks of war, revolu- 
tion and insurrection on new invest- 
ments abroad. 

President Eisenhower in his for- 
eign economic message to the Con- 
gress on March 30 included an en- 
dorsement of the above proposals. 
The trade-not-aid message recom- 
mended a higher level of commerce 
in both directions, that there may 
ensue “an increasing volume of in- 
vestment abroad to assist economic 
development overseas and yield re- 
turns to us.” 


Foreign Investment Stimulants 


Some proposals for stimulating 
American investment abroad center 
on specialized new institutions like 
the “International Finance Corpora- 
tion” proposed by the World Bank. 
Others look to the creation of spe- 
cial investment trusts or to the tap- 
ping of American insurance company 
assets through liberalization of the 
laws governing their portfolios. The 
“International Finance Corporation” 
was to be affiliated with the World 
Bank and take equity participations 
as well as make loans without Gov- 
ernment guaranties. The project, 
however, failed to get U. S. ap- 
proval. The National Foreign Trade 
Council, a spokesman for American 
business in the international field, 
at its 1953 convention expressed, in 
a resolution, sharp skepticism of the 
IFC or any other international 
agency to provide equity capital 
abroad on the ground that “indus- 
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President Eisenhower on Foreign Investment 
(From the trade-not-aid message to the Congress March 30, 1954) 


An increased flow of United States investment abroad could contribute 
significantly to the needed expansion of international trade. It also could 
help maintain a high level of economic activity and employment in the 
United States. Further, such investment contributes to the development 
abroad of primary resources needed to meet our own ever-increasing 
needs even while it helps to strengthen the economies of foreign countries. 
In view of the great importance of private investment to our foreign 
economic policy, I emphasize the necessity for passage of the Adminis- 
tration tax bill already recommended to you and already advanced in 
your considerations, which provides for: 

(a) taxation of business income from foreign subsidiaries or from 
segregated foreign branches which operate and elect to be taxed as sub- 
sidiaries at a rate 14 percentage points lower than the regular corporate 
rate; 

(b) broadening the definition of foreign taxes which may be credited 
against the United States income tax to include any tax which is the 
principal form of taxation on business in a country, except turnover, 
general sales taxes or excise, and social security taxes; 

(c) removing of the over-all limitation on foreign tax credits; and 

(d) permitting regulated investment companies concentrating on for- 
eign investment to pass on to their stockholders the credit for foreign 
taxes which would be available on direct investment. 

Further to encourage the flow of private investment abroad, we shall 
give full diplomatic support, through our activities here and through our 
missions and representatives in the field, to the acceptance and under- 
standing by other nations of the prerequisites for the attraction of pri- 
vate foreign investment. We shall continue to use the treaty approach 
to establish common rules for the fair treatment of foreign investment. 

In connection with legislation authorizing the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, I suggest that the Congress consider the desirability of broadening 
the existing authority to guarantee against losses on new investment 
abroad, so as to cover losses caused by war, revolution, and insurrection. 

The Commission has pointed out that uncertainty as to the application 
of United States antitrust laws to the operations of American firms 
abroad is a deterrent to foreign investment. It recommended that our 
antitrust laws be restated in a manner which would clearly acknowledge 
the right of each country to regulate trade within its own borders. At 
the same time, the Commission insisted that it should be made clear that 
foreign laws or established business practices which encourage restric- 
tive price, production, or marketing arrangements will limit the willing- 
ness of United States businessmen to invest abroad and will reduce the 
benefits of such investment to the economies of the host countries. 

I have requested the Department of Justice to consider this recom- 
mendation in connection with its current study of the antitrust laws. 


trial development abroad, as at 
home, is properly the function of 
private enterprise.” The World 
Bank itself was urged by the con- 
vention to “channel more of its loans 
into private enterprise projects.” 


Private Enterprise Policy 


The desire to get away from U. S. 
Government investment abroad has 
long been manifest in this country. 
The Eisenhower Administration has 
shown that it is a strong believer 
in private enterprise internationally 


as well as at home. Consistent with 
this attitude is the statement of the 
Randall Commission that: 


Wherever possible such loans [by the 
Eximbank and World Bank] should 
be made to private enterprise abroad, 
and foreign public lending should not 
encourage the displacement of pri- 
vate by public operations. It should 
also be emphasized that public lend- 
ing should not compete with, or dis- 
place, private foreign investment, 
including private loans to foreign 
borrowers, and this principle should 
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be made abundantly clear to prospec- 
tive borrowers. 


This prevalent American attitude 
makes unlikely the creation any time 
soon of any new international gov- 
ernment agencies such as the IFC 
or the “Inter-American Bank’’ for 
equity investment. 

Failure of the rate of private 
equity investment to meet the hopes 
of underdeveloped countries, espe- 
cially in Latin America, causes con- 
stant pressure on Washington for 
Eximbank loans and other aid. Cer- 
tainly there is scope for the Exim- 
bank in the field of “social over- 
head” in friendly countries—loans 
for port works and highways, etc.— 
where private capital would not ven- 
ture. It is the Bank’s view that such 
loans often open up new areas for 
investment. Moreover, Managing Di- 
rector Glen E. Edgerton has stated, 
Eximbank loans to private borrow- 
ers generally have been accompanied 
by equal or greater private invest- 
ment. Through the Bank, therefore, 
the U. S. is stimulating private in- 
vestment by Americans. Notwith- 
standing the pressures on the U. S. 
at the recent Caracas conference 
and elsewhere, no major expansion 
of Eximbank lending is indicated. 
The tendency rather is to resort 
more to Eximbank guaranties and 
less to direct loans. 

To provide incentives to foreign 
investment, the House of Represen- 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY started opening factories abroad in the 
late 1920s, beginning with Franve, Germany, and Poland. There followed Brazil, 
Argentina, Switzerland, and Mexico. The bearded muzhiks of Russia at one time 
drew the hopeful gaze of Gillette’s directors, when the firm sent a mission to 
Moscow to study the Russian Government’s invitation to establish a branch plant. 
One reason the offer was not taken up was the Russian requirement that, after 
15 years, the plant should be turned over to the state without compensation, And, 
during the first seven of the 15 years, no profits were to be exported. In the pic- 
ture is shown Gillette’s newest factory abroad, that in Mexico City 


tatives has approved, in the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, several Ad- 
ministration recommendations. One 
of these, as mentioned above, is the 
lowering of the income tax on cor- 
poration subsidiaries abroad by 14 
percentage points. Another broad- 
ens the definition of foreign taxes 
creditable against U. S. income 
taxes. Still other investment en- 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S nine plants in seven countries help the world keep clean. 
With more than 6,000 employees abroad, the company’s foreign business is now 
about one-fifth of total sales and exceeds total business in 1930. In that year P&G 
acquired its first foreign plant—in England. Soon it had factories in Cuba, the 


Philippines, Indonesia, Mexico, Venezuela, and Peru. 


Its detergents are popular 


in Britain, but in one case it had to change the formula of one of its shampoos 
to prevent it from crystallizing in cold English bathrooms. In the photo we see the 
P&G factory in Manchester, England 


couragement is provided in new pro- 
visions relating to deferral of taxes 
on branch income, the over-all limi- 
tation on credit, the definition of 
noncorporate income, and to West- 
ern Hemisphere trade corporations. 
These changes now await Senate ap- 
proval. 

Further to encourage foreign in- 
vestment, the Administration con- 
tinues its efforts to negotiate addi- 
tional treaties for the alleviation of 
double taxation and so improve the 
investment “climate.” Although we 
have 15 such treaties, no Latin 
American country is on the list. Be- 
yond this the U. S. desires more gen- 
eral treaties to define the terms un- 
der which private capital may enter 
and operate in foreign countries. 

Since VJ-Day a number of for- 
eign countries have taken various 
steps to encourage a capital inflow, 
especially American direct invest- 
ment. But much still remains to be 
done. Prospective investors are 
often scared off by statements such 
as lately have come from Brazil’s 
President Vargas, or by seeing what 
has happened to investors who have 
succumbed to the blandishments of 
the Dominican Republic. In Europe 
an investment conference sponsored 
by the OEEC was a disappointment. 
The reason: Europe’s tangle of re- 
strictions. All too often, also, under- 
developed countries seek capital, not 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY has a number of properties overseas, including both 
manufacturing plants and assembly plants. In Cologne, Germany, for example is 
Ford-Werke A.G., which is the manufacturer of Taunus passenger cars and Rhine 
trucks. In Alexandria is the plant of Ford Motor Company (Egypt) S.A.E., shown 
in the photo above. This is an assembly rather than a manufacturing plant. It 
also does a large volume of engine reconditioning work. And in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
is the plant of Ford Motor Company, Exports, Inc., which has been in operation 
about one year, having replaced a much older plant. It has a capacity of 125 
units per 8-hour shift, although at present it is operating far below capacity because 
of Brazilian import restrictions. This plant’s principal function is assembly, but 
over a long period of time it has done more and more in the manufacture and 
purchase of local components 


to develop their basic resources, but 
for industrial ends: to displace the 
more efficient American and Euro- 
pean industries. To the extent that 
they succeed, their imports and our 
exports change in character from 
finished goods to semi - fabricated 
and capital goods. 

Industrial countries also seek U. S. 
investments — if not to decrease 
their imports from us, then to in- 
crease their exports. To American 
firms the inducement is the regain- 
ing of export markets for finished 
products otherwise difficult or im- 
possible of access because of ex- 
change and trade barriers. Given 
the right conditions, U. S. manufac- 
turers are interested. 

The Netherlands provides an ex- 
cellent example of how to brush 
away the barriers to foreign invest- 
ment. As a result it has attracted 
postwar capital from industry of 
not only the U.S. A. but also Switz- 
erland, Sweden, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, and elsewhere to advance the 
country’s industrialization and ex- 
porting ability. Among well known 
U.S. firms which have set up branch 
plants in Holland since World War 
II have been Remington Rand, Inc., 
Caltex, Coca Cola Export Corp., 
Hunter Douglas Corp., International 
Business Machines Corp., Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co., Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Co., New York 
Times, General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Arabian American Oil Co., Royal 
Typewriter Co., Curtiss-Wright 
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Corp., Fairchild Engine & Aircraft 
Corp., and the Borden Co. 

This postwar migration of Ameri- 
can private enterprise and know- 


how did not just happen. It was 
sought, encouraged and facilitated 
by The Netherlands. In the words 
of a Dutch publication, “‘The Nether- 
lands has the highest I.Q. on Ameri- 
can industrial operations abroad.” 
Finding that there were obstacles 
to foreign investment in Holland, 
the authorities simply removed 
them. Consider what they did to 
red tapes. They made it unneces- 
sary for a potential investor to 
spend weeks and months pursuing 
all sorts of annoying permits and li- 
censes in Government offices. Hol- 
land created a Directorate General 
for Industrialization. Now the for- 
eign manufacturer needs make only 
a single contact with that office, to 
which he submits a single applica- 
tion for an operating license. The 
application is handled with the 
greatest dispatch. Moreover, the 
Dutch maintain an office in New 
York, the Netherlands Industrial In- 
stitute, aided by trade commission- 
ers in various other American cities, 
to help the prospective investor. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 


Bankers as Foreign Trade Experts 


A wamcan corporations contemplating expansion abroad look more to 
bankers for advice and guidance than any other single source, according 
to Russell F. Anderson, director of McGraw-Hill International’s Overseas 
Business Services. 

A recent survey, Mr. Anderson told BANKING, showed that the vast 
majority of companies which approached his organization for market and 
economic studies overseas came after counseling with, and upon the rec- 
ommendation of, bank executives. 

“Having made hundreds of studies in all parts of the world in the last 
few years,” Mr. Anderson said, “we decided to find the source of our 
business since we do practically no advertising. 

“It was discovered that the bulk came to us either through banks or 
from people directed to us by banks. The balance of inquiries came from 
marketing divisions of advertising agencies or from management con- 
sulting firms. 

“The most surprising aspect, to me at least, was that small bankers 
in the Midwest and Far West were as alert to foreign trade opportuni- 
ties, and were as well briefed, as the big eastern seaboard banks with 
whom one ordinarily associates international trade activities.” 

How McGraw-Hill, whose main business is publishing industrial maga- 
zines and technical books, got into foreign market research is a story of 
evolutionary development, Mr. Anderson said. 

“Our overseas network was developed initially to supply our own 38 
magazines and publishing interests with accurate business information 
and advice of a type not available from any other source. In 1945 the 
company began building an international reporting organization devoted 
exclusively to business, economic, scientific, and technical news. 

“In 1949 we began to get requests for assistance from outside com- 
panies. These inquiries were varied. They ranged from asking us to 
shoot photos of their equipment in use to evaluating potential] markets.” 

Now 400 investigators operate in 70 countries. 
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ARCHITECT—LEIF VALAND 


The new Cameron Village drive-in office of the Raleigh branch of the Security National Bank of Greensboro, North Carolina, 
above, was viewed by more than 4,000 people on opening day. This office, located in a suburban section of Raleigh, is com- 


pletely air conditioned 


The building Scrapbook 


The Victorian period is accented in the interior design of the remodeled build- 
ing of The First National Bank of San Antonio, Texas, below. The floor and 
walls are covered with matching turkey red materials. Lamps and furnishings 
also carry out the Victorian theme. An old-fashioned walnut tellers’ counter 
was retained and is topped with a glass screen, with tellers’ wickets of wrought- 
iron to match other decorating features. Four oil paintings of former board 
chairmen hang on the wall behind the tellers. The walls on the other side of 
the bank’s lobby are broken by high walnut doors leading into offices 


ARCHITECTS—JOSEPH LAMBERT AND OTHERS 


On its sixth anniversary, the Melrose 
branch of the First American National 
Bank of Nashville, Tennessee, opened its 
enlarged quarters, which provides twice its 
previous space. The public was invited to 
an open house on December 4, from 


9 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
BANKING 
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Ideas for this new, modern St. Nazaire 
branch of the Credit de lOQuest of 
Angers, France, left, were gathered by 
Ph. Giffard, an official of the bank, on a 
recent trip to the United States. In a 
letter to BANKING, Mr. Giffard states: 
“You probably know that our buildings 
at St. Nazaire were completely destroyed 
during the raids on the town; even the 
safes were melted!” 


Modernized banking facilities of the Se- 
curity National Bank Savings and Trust 
=. om Co., St. Louis, below. To attract visitors 
' to its open house, Security advertised 
“free samples” of its stock-in-trade. 
Over 7,000 people came to see and to 
get a souvenir Lucky Penny pocket piece 
which carried the bank’s name and the 
phrase, “Keep me and you’ll never go 
broke” 


Interior of the new Canal Street branch 

of The National Bank of Commerce in 

New Orleans, above, is in modern de- 

sign. Wood paneling is of mahogany 

plywood and tellers’ counters are green 
marble 


The new building of the First National 
Bank of Millburn, N. J., replaces the 
older one, which was erected in 1909 
in the heart of the town. The new lo- 
cation makes possible a drive-in win- 
dow, parking space for about 100 cars, 
and attractive landscaping. The build- 
ing is of brick on a steel framework, 
with a steel roof and white stone trim- 
ming. The banking floor is terrazzo 
tile. Illumination is by luminescent, 
indirect fixtures. The board room and 
rooms for the clerical and accounting 
staff are on the second floor 
ARCHITECT—N. LESTER TROAST 
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The Changing 
Canadian Dollar Rate 


A. H. RUPP 


Mr. Rupp is assistant vice-presi- 
dent of The Detroit Bank. Last 
month BANKING published “Canada’s 
Dollar in This Country,’ by our Can- 
adian correspondent, C. M. SHORT. 


much in Canada as formerly— 

that’s for sure—but it still is a 
pretty good dollar. The best evidence 
of this is the demand by the various 
Canadian provinces, municipalities, 
and some Canadian corporations that 
have been borrowing hundreds of 
millions of U. S. dollars in New York 
over the past 15 months, at the go- 
ing exchange rates. The borrowers 
have had to convert their borrowed 
U. S. dollars at from 2% to 3% dis- 
count—in other words, trade their 
borrowed U.S. dollars for from 97 to 
98 cents Canadian. This has appar- 
ently been a profitable operation for 
them, as the interest rate on the 
bonds over the term of the loans was 
below that which could be obtained 
elsewhere and the discount could 
therefore be absorbed. 

This poses a problem for the fu- 
ture. The actual cost to the borrow- 
ers will depend on the exchange rate 
for U. S. funds at the maturity of 
the bonds. This big demand for Cana- 
dian funds in the New York market 
has been one of the prime factors in 
keeping the Canadian dollar at a 
premium over the U. S. dollar, since 
the trade balance between our two 
countries was in favor of the United 
States by over a quarter of a billion 
dollars for 1953. 

Another factor, also called an in- 
visible item, is tourist expenditures. 
The U. S. tourist had received a 10% 
premium on his U. S. funds from 
September 1939 through June 1946 
and again in September 1949 through 
September 1950. Now when he trav- 
els or spends his vacations in Can- 
ada, his dollar may be accepted at 


Tm U. S. dollar does not buy as 
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par but is usually discounted, some- 
times as high as 5%. The tourist, if 
he is an average person, resists the 
thought that his U. S. doilar is not 
good for 100 cents. This has appar- 
ently curtailed some American travel 
in Canada, for Canadian government 
figures show that in 1953 Canadians 
spent more for travel and vacations 
in the United States than U. S. trav- 
elers spent in Canada. 


Tue present exchange rate favors 
the Canadian traveling in the United 
States and also enables Canadians to 
import machinery, tools, merchan- 
dise, and foodstuffs at approxi- 
mately 97% of the U. S. orice. Food- 
stuffs included are oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit, coffee, tea, and sugar, 
and also out-of-season produce which 
now costs approximately 97 cents 
Canadian per $1 U. S. value. How- 
ever, when they sell their products 
and minerals in the United States, 
they must add their money’s prevail- 
ing premium to their charges on ex- 
ports to get their Canadian dollar 
value. Thus, they must charge ap- 


proximately 3% more for their !im- 
ber, pulp, and paper products, ni: kel, 
lead, and grain which they expo’ t to 
us. This raises their charges to < re- 
sistance point and may tend to re- 
duce their exports to us unless the 
exchange rate changes in favor of 
the U. S. dollar. 

A study of the free United Stz tes- 
Canadian dollar rate in New York 
for the past 14 years shows a low for 
the Canadian dollar in relation to the 
United States dollar of .7775 (1940) 
and a high of 1.0434 (1952). That 
does not mean the United States 
economy was 23% stronger when the 
Canadian dollar was at its low point, 
nor does it mean that the Canadian 
economy is now 3% stronger than 
that of the United States. It reflects 
only the supply and demand for 
Canadian funds in New York at 
those times. (The Canadian official 
rate was controlled for the period 
September 1939 to October 1950.) 

We agree that some confusion re- 
garding United States-Canadian ex- 
change exists beyond our immediate 
borders. The rates have fluctuated 
considerably and sometimes very 
sharply. Under the circumstances, it 
is easy to see why those who are not 
in a position to check the rates daily 
will naturally try to protect them- 
selves against loss when accepting 
either of the currencies outside of 
their respective countries. It would 
seem that the smart traveler will get 
his Canadian currency or Canadian 
dollar travel checks in the United 
States if he is going to Canada, or, 
if he is a Canadian, he will provide 
himself with U. S. funds if he is 
going to the United States. 


Dollars back and forth at Kingsgate, B. C. 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF 3ANADA 
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Rural Banks and 


Appliance Financing 


A. ANTON FRIEDRICH 


ticles on appliance financing and 

it is concerned primarily with 
the activities of rural banks. What 
credit services do rural banks pro- 
vide the field of instalment financ- 
ing? How do their practices compare 
with those of larger urban banks? 
What are the limitations and difficul- 
ties confronting banks in primarily 
rural areas? 

The material for this article comes 
from a questionnaire circulated by 
BANKING among the bankers attend- 
ing the National Instalment Credit 
Conference recently held in Chicago. 
Replies were received from 172 bank- 
ers, one fourth of whom were from 
banks with total assets of $10,000,000 
or less. Approximately 40% of the 
replies came from banks with total 
assets of $20,000,000 or less. Thus 
the responses covered both urban 
and rural banks. 

The division between what is rural 
or urban is somewhat arbitrary and 
does not always follow in accordance 
with total assets. In those states, for 
example, where branch banking is 
permitted, a large bank with its main 
office located in a large city may have 
numerous branches serving rural 
areas and thus part of its activities 
would fall in the classification of 
rural banking. Nevertheless, it is 
safe to conclude that for the most 
part small banks operate in predomi- 
nantly rural circumstances and that, 
over the greater part of the United 
States, villages, small towns, and 
tural communities are served by 
small banks. 

A word of caution is necessary at 
this point. Although the 172 replies 
to the questionnaire are probably an 
adequate sample of the banks whose 
representatives attended the confer- 
ence, they do not constitute an ade- 


[iia is another of a series of ar- 
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Floor plan loans called “risky”? when market turns 
down. ... The floor plan loan is termed “an ingen- 
ious and highly fruitful credit invention.” .. . Only 
the Government bond has a better loan value. . . . 
Is floor planning intended primarily for volume 
business and thus less suitable for small banks, 
small dealers, and limited markets? 


quate statistical sample of American 
banking. Banking in the United 
States is predominantly an industry 
of small shops. Banks with assets of 
$10,000,000 or less would in point of 
number constitute the overwhelming 
majority of all banks and not merely 
one-fourth of them. The various ra- 
tios reported here carnot, therefore, 
be considered as typical of the bank- 
ing system as a whole. The attitudes 
and problems indicated in this dis- 
cussion would however apply quite 
generally. 


Small Banks, as Well as Large, 
Finance Consumers 


With few exceptions, ail banks, 
whether large or small, in rural or 
urban communities, finance consum- 
ers in purchasing appliances. Ail the 
bankers but one replying to the 
questionnaire reported that their 
banks furnished instalment credit 
for the purchase of appliances. The 
one bank whose reply was negative 
happened to be the bank reporting 
the largest total assets of any of the 
reporting banks. 

Nor was there any difference in 
terms so far as large and small 
banks were concerned. The terms 
varied but the variations were scat- 
tered throughout the list of banks 
with no definite size pattern indi- 
cated. Maximum maturity ranged 
from a low of 12 months (in the case 
of TV sets) to a high of 36 months 
with 18-24 months predominating. 
The amount of down-payment re- 
quired ranged from 5% to 3344% 


with 15%-20% the more frequent. 
Down-payments depended in part 
upon the type of appliance, with TV 
sets generally carrying the higher 
down-payment as well as the shorter 
maturity. Some banks preferred di- 
rect loans only, others preferred to 
purchase their consumer paper from 
dealers, but most banks provided 
both types of credit. A few banks 
reported that their indirect loans 
were nonrecourse, some, limited re- 
course, but the more frequent prac- 
tice was that of full recourse with 
some holdback. 

The survey thus indicates that, by 
and large, credit-worthy consumers 
have at their disposal banking facil- 
ities to finance their time-purchases 
whether they live in the country, in 
small towns, or in large cities. 


Small Banks Less Willing 
to Floor Plan Dealers 

Every general rule seems to have 
its exceptions. The smallest bank 
willing to floor plan dealers had less 
than $2,000,000 in total assets. On 
the other hand the largest bank re- 
porting in the survey with total 
assets of more than $500,000,000 ex- 
tended no credit either to dealers or 
to customers. 

Of all the banks reporting, one- 
fourth did not extend credit to floor 
plan dealers. Only one of every five 
banks with assets of more than 
$20,000,000 did not carry dealers on 
trust receipt or chattel mortgage 
financing, whereas the ratio of re- 
luctant bankers increased to one of 
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LEADERS 


CHALLENGING 
OF POINTS 
MADE BY 
OTHERS —> 


How NOT to Become a Leader 


By DONALD A. LAIRD and DICK ERICSON 


OULD it help you rise to leadership in a discussion group if 
you tried to show your ability by pointing out how you 
thought others were wrong? 

To find an answer, experimenters observed groups of a dozen 
men each. Each group discussed a problem of general interest. 

At the close of the discussion the men voted secretly for those 
who had had most influence in the conference. The three men re- 
ceiving most votes in each group were designated as the leaders. 

Recordings of the discussions were analyzed to learn how many 
times each man had challenged a statement, or questioned the 
value of another man’s idea. 

Only 6 percent of the statements made by the designated leaders 
were of a disputing nature. 

But the men who were considered nonleaders made a much larger 
percentage of disputatious statements. 

Some of the nonleaders were also inclined to push their own pet 
ideas. Some of their challenges were probably efforts to get the 
discussion back to their favorite ideas. They had one-track minds. 

A discussion group likes to progress toward its goal. The goal is 
a group decision, or meeting of minds. Challenges, or harping on 
a pet idea, disrupt that progress. 

The people the group looks upon as leaders are those who help 
make progress to a decision. Disruption makes a discussion group 
more like that famous committee that was “a group of the unfit, 
appointed by the unthinking, to do the unnecessary.” 

These paragraphs are based on data reported by Dr. Thomas 
F. Staton, chief educational advisor at the Air Command and Staff 
School of the Air University. 


every three in the case of the smaller 
banks with assets of $20,000,000 or 
less. Of all the reporting banks with 
no floor plan credit services, appre- 
ciably more than one half were 
smaller banks. 

The survey thus confirms the gen- 
erally held opinion both of urban 
bankers and manufacturers that ap- 
pliance dealers in rural areas do not 
have the credit facilities available in 
the more populous urban areas. As a 
matter of fact, the statistical ratios 
in the survey probably understate 
the case. If the statistical sample 
had been a more representative one 
in the case of the smaller banks, the 
disparity between the practices of 
large and small banks would have 
keen more sharply defined. In other 
words, it is probable that in point of 
number more than one fourth of all 
banks do not extend credit to floor 
plan dealers. 

This does not mean, of course, 
that appliance dealers cannot bor- 
row from banks. All the reporting 
banks who did not floor plan were 
willing to make ordinary commercial 
loans to appliance dealers on the 
same basis as to the other merchants. 


Why Small Bankers Are 
Reluctant To Floor Plan 


Perhaps the strongest reason is 
indicated in the reply of one small 
banker—‘“No Dealers.” 

“Majority of our dealers are well 
financed; ones who would need it are 
not desirable risks for several rea- 
sons,” says another. 

“Considered too dangerous—not 
enough yields.” “Moral hazard too 
great. We are not set up properly to 
police floor plan loans.” “Too much 
detail and risk—dealers have been 
able to find other sources of financ- 
ing.” “Ordinary commercial loan is 
less complicated.” “Just don’t like it. 
Too complicated and risky.” “Small 
town—no need.” 

Other replies indicate a slightly 
different emphasis. “Dealers too 
weak.” “The only requests have been 
from small under-capitalized dealers. 
We would (floor plan) for the good 
dealers if requested.” “On one or 
two occasions our experience was 
not satisfactory. Dealers ran lines of 
credit too high and did not pay when 
merchandise was sold.” “Too gen- 
erous credit makes dealers too vul- 
nerable to high pressure tactics of 
distributors.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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NEW 
HARVEST 
MACHINES 


for today’s 


special needs 


“Be master of your harvest — not its slave.” 

That slogan made history in 1935, the year Allis- 
Chalmers introduced the first ALL-CROP Harvester 
as the “successor to the binder.” 

Through the years that followed, the low-cost 
ALL-CROP Harvester helped thousands of farmers 
and their families to a better way of life. It enabled 
them to harvest their own crops without expensive 
hired help, and to keep in their bank accounts a 
larger share of the money they received from the sale 
of grain and seed. 

Today, many farms and ranches need a new 
kind of home harvest. They need new freedom from 
the crop losses caused by obsolete or inadequate 


Model 66 
PULL-TYPE 


equipment . . . new opportunity to grow and harvest 
many different crops efficiently . . . a new high 
return from their harvest machinery investment. 

To fill these needs, Allis-Chalmers has introduced 
two new, larger capacity ALL-CROP Harvesters — 
the pull-type 6-foot Model 66, and the self-propelled 
9- and 12-foot Model 100. Both have all of the 
superior features and principles that made the orig- 
inal model famous . . . and both are low-priced for 
home ownership at a profit. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION + MILWAUKEE 1, U. S. A. 


ALL-CROP is an Allis-Chalmers trademark, 
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The A.B.A. Agricultural Commission, advisers, invited guests, and A.B.A. staff during an executive session in Denver. Clock- 
wise around the table, from lower right corner: Edgar T. Savidge, A.B.A.; Chairman Tapp; A. G. Brown, A.B.A. deputy 
manager; Dr. T. R. Timm, College Station, Texas; Dr. O. B. Jesness, St. Paul; W. C. Knox, Smithton, Pa.; J. A. Reed, Kim- 
merer, Wyo.; J. T. Yantis, Brownwood, Tex.; R. B. Stratton, Billings, Mont.; L. N. Burch, Denver; N. A. Jamba, Norwich, 
N. Y.; N. L. King, Denver; Dr. Leroy Lewis, national educational director, A.I.B.; Dr. G. B. Wood, Corvallis, Ore.; J. H. 
Crocker, Decatur, IIl.; R. N. Downie, Garden City, Kan.; Dr. Van B. Hart, Ithaca, N. Y.; E. C. Zorn, Jr., A.B.A. deputy mana- 
ger; T. H. Summers, Fort Collins, Colo.; Art Sullivan, Haxtun, Colo. (chairman, agricultural committee, Colorado Bank- 
ers Association); Dr. H. M. Love, Blacksburg, Va.; Norman J. Wall, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington; D. E. 
Brown, Anderson, S. C.; H. W. Schaller, Storm Lake, Ia.; F. E. Lull, Smith Center, Kan.; and Allen Dezauche, Opelousas, La. 


News for Country Bankers 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


Agricultural Commission 
Optimistic on Farm Outlook 


4 won outlook is bright for American 
agriculture in general for the re- 
mainder of 1954, the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association decided at its recent 
annual meeting in Denver. The Com- 
mission met with Jesse W. Tapp, 
chairman of the Commission and 
executive vice-president, Bank of 
America, San Francisco, presiding. 

The meeting was an executive 
session of the Commission’s 12 mem- 
bers and five advisers for the pur- 
poses of reviewing the work accom- 
plished by the group in the past 
year and studying new programs 
for the year ahead. 
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The Commission members noted 
that during 1953 farmers were ex- 
tremely cautious and had paid off a 
large portion of their debt. This re- 
sulted in a reduction in the amount 
of non-real-estate debt outstanding 
in banks at the end of the year. 

The reports of the Commission 
committees indicated that markets 
for farm products, and hence the 
outlook for farm income, will depend 
largely on the amount of disposable 
personal income available in the 
months ahead. It was noted that the 
percentage of the average person’s 
income spent for food products re- 
mains fairly constant. Therefore, 
if the nation’s disposable personal 
income remains high, the demand 
for farm products will also hold up. 

Special interest was shown in the 
report of the Livestock Committee, 
since it was in this field that troubles 
arose in 1953. The Committee indi- 


cated a good demand for meat dur- 
ing 1954, but again tied demand 
to the disposable income. Drought 
conditions in the Southwest should 
not affect the supply of cattle, the 
Committee said, since the drought 
area is not a large cattle-producing 
region at the present time. The 
Committee saw the possibility of 
some overproduction of cattle by 
fall of this year. 

More frequent and complete in- 
formation and data on the economic 
condition of the nation’s farmers 
would aid banks in providing agri- 
cultural credit at the time and place 
it is needed most, the Commission 
asserted. The group adopted resolu- 
tions suggesting new nationwide 
government reporting services in 
two farm subjects for which little 
accurate information has been avail- 
able in the past—the financial con- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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The Inside Story of an Accounts Receivable Ledger Shows 


MURPHY FEEDERS 


BETTER CREDIT RISKS! 


«»-when Selling Murphy’s Feeds, Dealers Experience 
Less Trouble in Collecting Feed Bills. 


INVESTIGATION REVEALS THIS INTERESTING FACT! 


As a Rule, Murphy Feeders Pay Their Feed Bills 
Better Than Feeders of Cheaper Brands... 


TYPICAL EXAMPLE: 


Recently a Murphy salesman suggested to a dealer that he 
analyze his slow paying accounts by the brand of feed they 
bought. Although the approach was unusual, the dealer 
agreed. Many years of help from his Murphy man had 
given the dealer confidence in the Murphy methods of lick- 
ing tough dealer problems. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 


A thorough investigation.of the Dealer’s Accounts Receiv- 
able Ledger brought to light this clear cut picture. 


91% OF THIS DEALER’S SLOW ACCOUNTS WERE 
FOR FEEDS OTHER THAN MURPHY’S. THINK 
OF IT! ALTHOUGH MURPHY’S FEEDS MADE UP 
50% OF THIS DEALER’S VOLUME, LESS THAN 
1/10th OF HIS PAST DUE BILLS WERE FROM 
MURPHY FEEDERS! 


1) Murphy feeders lay out less cash for feed—at any one 
time. Yet in the long run, they are able to spend more 
money with the dealer than those who buy cheaper 
feeds... because... 


Murphy feeders make money. Their return for every 
feed dollar is greater. Therefore they're in a better 
cash-on-hand position most of the time...because... 


-Murphy feeders get better results. And better results 
mean they keep on feeding Murphy's. Keep on paying 
_ feed bills. Keep buying from the same dealer... 


Murphy feeds build loyalty to the dealer. Feeders started 
on a successful Murphy program continue it for years 
...buy feed from the same dealer year after year. The 
best investment a feed dealer can make is to sell a cus- 
tomer Murphy's Feeds and Minerals...because Murphy 
Feeders ARE Better Credit Risks! 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO., Burlington, Wisconsin 


MURPHY pres: 
MURPHY prooucts co. 
oe: EVERY BANKER WHOSE MAIN INTEREST 1s 
* THE FARMER AND THE FARM DEALER - 

We think this reprint of an ad we ran to the 

feed aealers will be of interest to yous 

The title of the aa is: 

MURPHY FEEDERS BETTER CREDIT RISKS: 
Sounds interesting? We nope 
you'll read it! ( 
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The savings depend upon 


The Recordak Junior Microfilmer 
combines microfilmer and film reader 
in one compact unit. Semi-automatic 
in operation. Just press a button to 
take pictures. 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 
is a desk-top unit with built-in auto- 
matic feeder. It photographs over 
500 check fronts per minute at 40-1 
reduction ratio. 


The Recordak Duplex Microfilmer 
photographs fronts and backs simul- 
taneously at high speed and high re- 
duction ratio. Endorses or cancels in 
same operation. 


a 
™ 
Designed with all banks, 
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Microfilmers—like bank buildings— 
must be designed with certain require- 
ments in mind. 


For this reason, no one microfilmer is 
best for everyone. The ideal microfilmer 
for one bank might be an unwise invest- 
ment for the next. It just doesn’t make 
sense, for example, to pay for features 
and refinements which can’t be used 
profitably. 

Because Recordak recognizes this im- 
portant fact, it offers 6 different types of 
microfilmers instead of just one or two. 


he microfilmer you use 


And they’re designed with all banks, all 
budgets in mind. 


One of these precision machines will 
prove just right for your bank . . . will 
give you the advantages of modern micro- 
filming at lowest cost. And you'll be sure 
before you buy or rent it. For your local 
Recordak representative will analyze your 
requirements . . . show you how banks 
such as yours save dollars every day. 
You'll appreciate his experience and guid- 
ance—and his services are yours through 
the years. 


Write today for new, illustrated folder which gives 
you the side-by-side picture of Recordak equipment. 
It includes full details on the new Recordak Super- 
matic Microfilmer (illustrated). Recordak Corpora- 
tion (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 


Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


“‘Recordak’”’ is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking systems 


all requirements in mind 


The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer 
features Duo-type recording at high 
reduction ratio! Also photographs 
documents up to 14 in. wide on full 


film width. 
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The Recordak Commercial Micro- 
filmer is a low-cost efficient unit which 
photographs the fronts or fronts and 
backs of documents across the full 
film width. 


The Recordak Supermatic Micro- 
filmer photographs fronts and backs 
simultaneously at 40-1 reduction 
ratio, highest available today. Six ad- 
ditional features. 


Ps. See the sensational Kodak Veri- 
fax Printer, now distributed nation- 
ally by Recordak. It makes 3 copies 
of a document in 1 minute .. . for 
less than 4¢ each. 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


dition of farmers and the amount 
of farm credit held by miscellaneous 
lenders. 


New FCA Governor 


OBERT B. TOOTELL of Pullman, 

Washington, has been appointed 
governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration by President Eisen- 
hower to succeed C. R. Arnold of 
Hilliards, Ohio. The FCA is respon- 
sible for the supervision of the Fed- 
eral Farm Credit System, which in- 
cludes 12 Federal land banks, 1,100 
national farm land associations, 498 
production credit associations, 12 
production credit corporations, 12 
Federal intermediate credit banks, 
and 13 banks for cooperatives. 

In recent years Governor Tootell 
has served as director of Agricul- 
tural Extension Service in both 
Montana and Washington. 


Memphis Credit Conference 


HE Third National Agricultural 

Credit Conference of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association will be 
held in the Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tennessee, November 29—December 
1, it is announced by Everett D. 
Reese, president of the A.B.A. and 
president, The Park National Bank 
of Newark, Ohio. The conference 
will be sponsored by the Associa- 
tion’s Agricultural Commission. 

It will bring together bankers 
from all parts of the United States 
to hear addresses by farm and finan- 
cial leaders and exchange ideas on 
farm credit problems and proce- 
dures. 


Farm Agent Folder 


HE Association of Bank Agricul- 
tural Representatives, with a 
membership drawn from five south- 
eastern states, has issued a folder 


entitled, “Improving Bank Farm 
Service Through a Bank Agricul- 
tural Representative.” This folder 
has been distributed to all banks 
in the Fifth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. The folder outlines how a 
bank’s farm representative can be 
a valuable asset to his bank, to his 
community, and to the farmers with 
whom he comes in contact. 
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Robert B. Tootell, new governor of the 

Farm Credit Administration, right, is 

shown being sworn in by FCA Person- 
nel Officer Wm. L. Moore 


The association will hold its third 
annual meeting at the Robert E. 
Lee Hotel in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, on July 18-20. Russell L. 
Upshaw, vice-president of the 
Campbell County Bank, Rustburg, 
Virginia, is the ABAR’s president. 


Farm Credit Clinics 


schools, clinics, and 
“days,” sponsored within recent 
weeks by the agricultural and for- 
estry committees of state bankers 
associations include the following: 

March 22-23—Montana—Agricul- 
tural Credit Conference at the State 
College in Bozeman 

March 25-26—Indiana—Agricul- 
tural Clinic at Purdue University, 
Lafayette 

March 30—Wisconsin—Forestry- 
Woodlot Management Day for bank- 
ers, farmers, and conservationists in 
Muscoda 

April 1—Delaware—Bankers Ag- 
ricultural Credit Clinic, at Old Col- 
lege, University of Delaware, Newark 

April 2-3—Eastern Oregon—Ag- 
ricultural Conference at John Day 

April 7—Michigan—Agricultural 
Finance Clinic at Michigan State 
College 

April 7-8—South Dakota—Agri- 
cultural Short Course for Bankers, 
at Pierre 

Schools yet to be held include: 

August 8-13—-New York—Bankers 
School of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca. 


Who Benefits from Parity? 
“| THINK it is important to re- 
member that nearly 60% of 


the cash receipts of our farmers 
come from commodities which are not 


under price supports,” Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson said 
recently. “I think it is equally im- 
portant to remember that through 
the last 20 years the prices of these 
non-supported commodities have ac- 
tually averaged higher in relation 
to parity than have the supported 
commodities. 

“Today the overwhelming part of 
the $6,750,000,000 which the Govern- 
ment has invested in price support 
operations is tied up in wheat, corn, 
dairy products, and cotton and cot- 
tonseed oil. These four commodities 
account for roughly nine-tenths of 
our cash outlays for direct price 
supports.” 

Secretary Benson pointed out that 
in 1953 the largest wheat loan made 
in Kansas was $139,237, whereas the 
average Kansas wheat loan was 
$1,525. In California, the largest 
cotton loan was nearly $1,225,000, 
while the average cotton loan in the 
state was $1,731. In Missouri, the 
largest cotton loan was $643,993, 
while the average loan was only 
$395. In Nebraska the largest corn 
loan was $67,000, while the average 
loan in the state was $2,487. 

Operators of family sized farms 
receive comparatively little help 
from the present program, said the 
Secretary. “As a matter of fact,” 
he said, ‘more than half of the na- 
tion’s five and a half million farmers 
receive only relatively few dollars 
from price supports. Even more im- 
portant, many farmers help pay for 
price supports to other farmers while 
receiving little or no benefit them- 
selves.” 


Livingston on Agriculture 


6¢7F\HERE will be some economic 
pain as we solve the postwar 
farm problems which have grown 
out of the extraordinary changes in 
the volume of our exports,” Homer 
J. Livingston, vice-president of the 
American Bankers Association, said 
in an address before the Virginia 
Bankers Farm Credit Conference in 
Natural Bridge. Speaking on “Ag- 
riculture and the National Econ- 
omy,” Mr. Livingston concluded his 
remarks with this summary of his 
analysis of the farm problem: 
“(1) Farming today has become big 
business requiring large amounts of 
short- and long-term capital. There 1s 
every assurance that this trend will 


continue and that the average amount 
of capital per farm will increase in the 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 73) 
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IMPORTANT NEWS FOR TRUST MEN 


Kennedy Sinclaire’s 
Geurlh Pension and 
Profit-Sharing 


Will be held in New York 


OCTOBER 11, 12 and 13, 1954 


Our staff of instructors will include actuaries, bankers and 
lawyers, specializing in retirement programs and with broad and 
successful experience in the formulation, sale, installation and man- 
agement of profit-sharing, pension and thrift plans. 

Attendance at this Pension and Profit-Sharing Seminar is 
limited in number and restricted to representatives of banks and trust 
companies. For further information please address our Pension and 


Profit-Sharing Department. 


Kennedy Sinclaire, Inc. 


140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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“Most of our buyers are cost-conscious working people who want a durable, comfortable, attractive home at moderate cost. They find what they want in our Gunnison Homes.” 


“200 homes built, sold and occupied in 2 years 


BANKING 


P 
Eastern Builders is creating an attractive new suburb of 200 Gunnison Homes in the city of Bethlehem, Pa. Called Liberty Park Development, it will be completed in 1954. 
| 


“One of our strong selling points is the fact that a Gunnison Home is a product of United States Steel, which assures top quality and dependability.” 


—that's why we build Gunnison Homes.” 


says Gideon G. Groll, President, Eastern Builders, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 


@ When Gideon Groll speaks about housing, “T don’t know of any other home that 


he speaks with authority. Now president of 
Eastern Builders, Inc., he has had 20 years 
experience in the home building industry 
and knows a good home when he sees it. 
Here is what he told us about Gunnison 


Homes. 


HOW THEY DID IT 


f e An exceptionally good product: Gunnison Homes. Wide variety of floor plans and designs 
available. 


2. The market is primarily Gl's and semi-skilled labor who have limited funds to invest. They 
want 2- and 3-bedroom homes, room for growing families, convenience, and easy upkeep. 


3B. Lond prepared and complete building operation planned well in advance so that financial 
source can judge development intelligently. All Gunnison Homes accepted by VA and FHA. 


4. Erection personnel specially trained on Gunnison Homes to assure sturdy well-constructed homes. 

5. Long-term mortgages obtained on all Gunnison Homes built thus for. Ninety-day construction 
financing, available to all Dealers from United States Steel Homes, helps this builder get fast 
building start in spring. 

6. Local newspaper ads and radio spots help sell homes. National advertising and local promo- 


tion by United States Steel Homes support Dealer efforts. 


“Gunnison” —trade-mark of 
United States Stee! Homes, inc. 


United States Steel Homes, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 


Plants at New Albany, Indiana, and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga. . Chicago, Ill. . Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas - Harrisburg, Pa. - Louisville, Ky. « Newark, N.J. » Omaha, Neb. 


suBsiIDIARY OF YY NITED 


offers more for the money than these Gunni- 


son Homes. If I did, I’d build that one. 


“When we first saw specifications and 
designs for Gunnison Homes, we liked them. 
The architects had packed in an awful lot of 
comfort and convenience, and the designs 
met every VA and FHA requirement. Our 
customers liked them so well that we’ve been 
building Gunnison Homes exclusively ever 
since, and people have been buying them as 
fast as we build them.” 


Mortgage men in eastern Pennsylvania ap- 
parently agree with Mr. Groll and his buyers. 
Eastern Builders sold 200 Gunnison Homes 
in 1952 and 1953 and obtained attractive, 
long-term mortgages for every one. They 
expect a continuing good market in 1954 for 
homes in the $9,000 to $10,000 price class. 


Like Eastern Builders, every United States 
Steel Homes Dealer gears his development 
to the existing market. The large variety of 
Gunnison Homes enables him to build a 
good home for any price from $8,000 to 
$14,000. You will find that an investment in 
his homes is a sound one because he is a 
successful, experienced builder who knows 
his market. He is a well-known local busi- 
nessman whom you can rely on, and he has 
the complete backing and assistance of 
United States Steel. 


Write for complete information. 


STATES STEEL corpPorATION 
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STEEL 


is now giant business 

in the Philadelphia area 
... highlighted by 

U.S. Steel’s tremendous 
new $450,000, 000 
Fairless Works. 


If steel means business 

to your customers, 

you'll benefit 

by offering them 

the “on-the-spot” 

contact provided by 

The Philadelphia National. 


THE 

NUMBER ONE 
BANK 

IN PHILADELPHIA 


... in the heart of 
the world’s greatest 


industrial area 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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: News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


years ahead. Bankers will have an even 
larger responsibility to the industry. 

“(2) Science and mechanization will 
take over an increasingly greater role 
in farm operations. Man will yield 
more and more to the machine. Farm 
management will grow in importance 
as hand labor declines. Farm output 
per man will continue to increase as 
the magic of chemistry and physics and 
the genius of industrial laboratories are 
applied to the great industry which 
produces so much of man’s food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. The result will be 
still higher standards of living for the 
farmer and also for those who consume 
his products. 


“In addition, in the years ahead the 
farm market should become larger as 
farm living standards are further 
raised. ... 


“(3) No analysis of the trends in 
agriculture would be complete without 
some reference to the growth in the 
national population. The Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report of Con- 
gress has made an unusually interest- 
ing study of the long run economic 
prospects of the United States. In 
1937, it was anticipated that in the 
next 10 or 15 years the population 
would increase by about 900,000 per- 
sons per year, or 9,000,000 in a decade. 
Actually, the population in the 1940s 
increased by nearly 20,000,000, or close 
to 2,000,000 per year. It is now esti- 
mated that our population will be 
about 175,000,000 by 1960, an increase 
of almost 24,000,000 persons in this 
decade. Our birth rate now is close to 
that of India. An addition of over 40,- 
000.000 to our population in only two 
decades is equal to adding the com- 
bined population of Canada and Mexico, 
or the entire French nation, to our 
population to be fed, clothed, and 
housed. ... 

“Although this extraordinary growth 
in our population is not the final 
answer to the problem of surplus farm 
production, it does indicate that agri- 
culture is to find much larger domestic 
markets. The nation is growing, mar- 
kets are expanding, and the economy is 
dynamic. 

“(4) In 1954, a satisfactory return 
will depend more than ever upon man- 
agement. Farm income may show some 
further decline, but there is no convine- 
ing evidence that the competent farmer 
will not have a reasonably satisfactory 
income. Furthermore, the financial 
standing of farmers generally, includ- 
ing their capacity to pay debts, should 
continue to be good. 

“(5) Most thoughtful students of 
our agricultural problems would agree 
on the general desirability of bringing 
as much stability as is possible to this 
industry as it discharges its responsi- 
bilities to the nation. Most of us might 
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also agree that legislative programs 
are desirable to meet disasters, such 
as damaging floods over great areas, or 
widespread drought that cripples farm 
communities. We differ largely as to 
the methods that ought to be used to 
bring stability to the industry over a 
long period within the framework of a 
free enterprise economy. ... 

“(6) The aggravating problem of a 
declining price parity index may con- 
tinue through 1954, and farmers may 
find it necessary to adjust themselves 
to an economic or cost-price squeeze. 
The temptation to urge unsound ideas 
will be great if we are stubbornly de- 
termined not to profit by experience. 
Economic panaceas always spring 
from economic problems. But there can 
be no question of the future for the 
industry and for the individual farmer 
if we root our agricultural program in 
reality, put a basis of fact under all 
discussions, and hold fast to the funda- 
mental principles that build a strong 
and free economy. The opportunities 
for solving the present problems of the 
industry are excellent if we will bring 
to them patience, vision, and economic 
statesmanship.” 


New Forestry Booklets 


HREE new booklets having to do 

with forestry have recently been 
released by the American Forest 
Products Industry* as follows: 

A full color booklet, Growing 
Trees for You, gives an up-to-the- 
minute report on tree farming oper- 
ations in the Douglas fir region of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Timber Is King is a reprint of a 
series of six articles on the forestry 
economy of the Pacific Northwest, 
written by veteran staff writer Mer- 
lin Blais for the Portland Orego- 
nian. 

The Forest Industries Are Grow- 
ing Their Future is a reprint of 
a speech by James L. Madden, 
president of the Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Co., Boston, before the 
fourth American Forest Congress in 
Washington, D. C. 


*1816 N Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Students’ Awards 


or the fourth consecutive year 

the Chester County (Pennsyl- 
vania) Bankers Association will 
sponsor a conservation contest for 
students of vocational agriculture in 
Chester County schools. Awards 
valued at more than $300 will be 
given to boys who establish the 
greatest number of conservation 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 145) 


Aluminum Portable 


Tellers’ Buses of 
Distinction 


Ask For Catalog 
"THE STOKES SYSTEM" 


@ PORTABLE BUSES 

@ COIN STORAGE LOCKERS 

@ ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 
Quality Products Co., Inc. 


P.O. Box 3214 
CHARLOTTE 3, N. C. 
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Cattle Business in the Southeast 


lts development .. . Growth . . . Future . . . Current problems .. . 


Mr. DRENNER is vice-president of 
The First National Bank of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, and manager of the 
bank’s Livestock Department. He 
is also a member of the Livestock 
Committee of the American Bankers 
Association’s Agricultural Commis- 
sion. 


HE growth of the cattle industry 
‘tn the Southeast is newsworthy. 

A banker from another area 
traveling through the South to a 
vacation spot has had it brought to 
his attention, in one way, by looking 
out the window as his car passed 
down the highway. National maga- 
zines have helped to focus attention 
on its development. A southerner 
traveling in other parts of the coun- 
try is surprised by the amount of 
interest in its progress he finds 
while visiting with folks within the 
industry itself, as well as those who 
are in allied fields. 

We have come a long way in the 
cattle business in the South. We 
still have a long way to go. In some 
sections of the South it is a com- 
paratively new development of the 
last three to five years, while in 
others it is the result of 10 to 20 
years’ growth. 


Surprising Features 


There is a tendency among some 
folks in the business in the South, 
as well as elsewhere, to talk about 
the “cattle business” and pretty well 
group it all together in their 
thoughts. Actually, its diversifica- 
tion as to location, management ex- 
perience, areas of soil type, and 
types of operation is surprising. 

In the South we are not just a cow 
and calf country, nor just a grass 
steer area, nor a finishing region 
alone. A traveler can find men who 
are engaged in almost all phases 
of the production end of the beef 
cattle business from producing 
stocker calves of high quality to 
sell locally or in the Corn Belt or in 
the Middle Atlantic States; to pro- 
ducing veals that are largely con- 
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Suggestions to bankers making cattle loans 


WILLIAM E. DRENNER 


William E. Drenner 


sumed by the heavy population areas 
of the East; to raising creep fed 
baby beeves for local consumption; 
or in growing or fattening steers on 
grass or finishing with grain cattle 
later to be eaten by a southern con- 
sumer or that retail meat buyer in 
the East again. 

There is a lot involved in the 
Southeast’s cattle business — from 
the production end on the land, to 
the work involved in marketing, 
slaughtering, and processing meat 
for the finished product on some- 
one’s table. It takes teamwork from 
many folks. 

The question of growth in num- 
bers is a confusing one. Percentage- 
wise, the South each year continues 
to grow in the development of its 
total numbers of beef cows. In 1953 
USDA figures show growth ranging 
from 4% in Louisiana to as much 
as 22% in Alabama. These growth 
percentages are significant, surely, 
but let’s not forget that in all of 
nine southeastern states there are 
only approximately as many beef 
cows as there are in Texas. We have 
in the southeastern section approxi- 
mately 18% of the total cattle in 
the nation. 

The reasons for this growth are 
varied. Native southerners have 
been spurred by several factors: 


(1) The development of cattle op- 
erations as a means of proper land 
use; for diversification, because it 
was desirable as well as necessary. 

(2) Natural advantages of rain- 
fall and the length of the growing 
season. 

(3) A fever which has hit a few 
folks and made them want to get 
into the cattle business so they 
could talk about their ‘cows.’ It 
was the stylish thing to do, as well 
as helpful when March 15 rolled 
round. 


Growth Has Been Sound 


The biggest gains have come from 
the work of southern farmers them- 
selves. The bulk of the growth has 
been sound. 

In addition to the development by 
local men, we have had an influx of 
northern and western cattlemen and 
investors. The principal reasons be- 
hind their interest could be summea 
up as follows: 

(1) Average rainfall figures and 
length of growing season. 

(2) It costs less to own enough 
land to carry a cow in the South 
than in their “home” areas. 

(3) Income tax laws which make 
it advantageous to improve land, 
produce breeding stock, and deduct 
much of the cost through current 
expenses. As has been so well 
pointed out by my friend, F. E. El- 
liott of Farmcraft Associates, Inc., 
of Americus, Georgia, farm manage- 
ment service, “increasing amounts 
of fluid capital are flowing in this 
direction.” 

Some of these men from other 
areas have been located in the South 
for 10 to 15 years. The droughts of 
the 1950s have increased their num- 
bers. Not all of them are happy 
after they get here as we are a stock 
farming country rather than 4 
ranching country. In the years 
ahead some of them will still be 
with us while some will have gone 
back. In the meantime there will 
always be new ones. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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**The colder the winter, the better."’ So felt this distributor of heating fuel 
oils. However, cold winters also meant extraordinary accounts 


receivable accommodations to support community demand. 


The company was a good earner, but as all available cash was needed for additions 


and improvements to properties, there was a working capital deficit. 


A major supplier carried the inventory and the bank held a mortgage on the 
property. The business kept growing and the prospect of being called 

upon again to support their client's seasonal rise in receivables (in 

greater amounts than the previous year) was beyond the bank's scope. 


The bank turned over the receivable problem to Walter E. Heller & Company with 


benefit to everyone. This arrangement has provided adequate funds to carry out 
an expanding sales program, has maintained a substantial deposit account 


for the bank and has earned the client's good will and appreciation. 


Bank officers charged with responsibility for making loans are invited to 
learn the details of Heller Supplementary Financing. A booklet describing 
the nature of our services and the scope of our activities will be 

sent on request. Suggestions for dealing with specific problems will 

be given in confidence and without obligation. Please address: 


BANKING SERVICE OFFICER 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 
Established 1919 


15th FLOOR 105 W. ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK OFFICE 13th FLOOR 10 E. 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


THE FINANCIAL SERVICES 


rendered by Walter E. Heller & 
Company are not fully identified by 
simple tabulation because they are 
variously coordinated and applied to 
fit specific situations. 


The following types of supplementary 
financing are flexibly administered 
according to experience gained from 
national operations which now 
represent a volume in excess of 


$500,000,000 annually. 


BANK PARTICIPATION 

ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING 
INDUSTRIAL FACTORING 
INSTALLMENT FINANCING 
REDISCOUNTING 

MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT LOANS 


INVENTORY LOANS 
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33 years ago they told me: 


“YOU HAVE LESS 
THAN A YEAR 
TO LIVE!” 


“MUST HAVE BEEN back in 1919 or ’20. 
Hopeless case of diabetes. No known 
cure... 


“BUT HERE I AM. They found a treat- 
ment—insulin—in time. Today, nobody 
has ta die of diabetes. 


“CANCER, I know, is atougher problem. 
But the laboratories can lick that one, 
too—with our support. Already, 
they’re curing people who would have 
been done for a few years ago. Last 
year—thanks to $5,000,000 allocated 
by the American Cancer Society from 
our contributions—they found out a 
lot more . . . though there’s still a long 
way to go. 

‘“THEY NEED MONEY, though. $5,000,000 
is still less than 4 cents per American per 
year. Not enough. Not enough to find 
the answer fast enough—230,000 
Americans are going to die of cancer 
this year, they say. 

“YM NOT RICH, but I gave ’em $50 last 
year—hopé to do better this time. 
After all, where would 7 be if the 
laboratories working on diabetes, that 
time, hadn’t been given enough 
support—?” 


Cancer 
MAN'S CRUELEST ENEMY 


Strike back—Give 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


GENTLEMEN: 

(1 Please send me free information 
on cancer. 

(0 Enclosed is my contribution of 
$ to the cancer crusade. 


Simply address the envelope: CANCER 


c/o Postmaster, Nome of Your Town | 
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Cattle Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


The Future 


Due to the drought and the de- 
cline in the cattle market, in the 
summers of 1952 and 1953, the 
question of what degree and course 
the future growth of the South as 
a livestock area will take is asked 
more than any other question. To 
seek an answer to this, one should 
look at the reasons for its growth 
up to now. The same reasons for 
growth still apply as mentioned pre- 
viously. It is not expected that city 
farmers will be as anxious to invest 
in the future as they have been in 
the past, for obvious reasons. 


Current Situation 


The spring of 1954 finds spotted 
moisture conditions in the South. 
Our country needs more rain. When 
we fail to have our 45- to 50-inch 
average a year, we have to adjust 
our programs. The profit and loss 
sheets and financial statements 
which we have had occasion to see 
concerning 1953’s operations in the 
cattle business down South have 
shown us that some folks made 
money, some about broke even more 
or less, and some lost ground. The 
same will likely be true in 1954. 

The average cow and calf oper- 
ator probably suffered the most, for 
the average cow and calf operator 
in the South does not have the best 
of quality nor does he have the 
opportunity to adjust his program 
to a price decline and drought such 
as the steer operator has. Among 
the most successful cattlemen in the 
South in 1953 were creep-fed calf 
operators, men with top quality cow 
herds producing the best qualified 
stocker calves or steer men with 
feed who short fed steers in the 
fall. The operator who was well di- 
versified with hogs, cattle, row 
crops, and perhaps other sources of 
cash incomes was better off after his 
year’s operations than the average. 


Credit Suggestions 


For banks, the business of financ- 
ing the cattle in the Southeast is in- 
teresting and varied. Some have 
been doing it for 20 years; to others 
it is new or comparatively new. In 
many areas, livestock income is the 
number one item of agricultural in- 
come. In others it ranks second to 
cotton, rice or tobacco. These facts 


have awakened southern financing 
institutions to the needs of under- 
standing and working with this in- 
dustry. Due to the degrees of ex- 
perience across the South, banks 
have approached the question of 
handling business with their neigh- 
boring livestock industry in a vari- 
ety of ways. Some handle it through 
an officer in the bank who under- 
stands it, while others use a stock- 
holder or director. Many have taken 
to the idea of an “outside farm man” 
for their bank. 

Whatever the system or wherever 
the location the needs are still the 
same for the granting of credit: 

(1) To recognize and appraise 
values in cattle. 

(2) To recognize and appraise 
management. 

(3) To analyze expenses of an op- 
eration. 

(4) To understand the cattle mar- 
ket. 

(5) To perfect forms, methods, 
and other internal operations. 

The last few years have been edu- 
cational ones for bankers as well as 
cattlemen. Many have learned the 
importance of looking at manage- 
ment as well as collateral. We have 
probably overemphasized the safety 
involved in a cow and calf opera- 
tion. We have found there is no one 
type of livestock credit which is 
best. To say there is would be like 
saying which breed of cattle is best. 
We are learning! The future growth 
and development of the livestock in- 
dustry in the South challenges 
southern banks to familiarize them- 
selves with the industry. If we take 
advantage of the experience of in- 
stitutions and individuals who have 
served the industry in other sections 
as well as in the South for many 
years and build on this with a knowl- 
edge of the individualities of the 
industry in the Southeast we shall 
be equipped for our opportunities. 


“Have a loan officer come out, please!” 
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Seeger?” 


The bank with the open-vision front 


is the bank with depositor-appeal! 


M ore people are attracted to the 
bank that features a good-looking 
Pittsburgh Store Front. The modern, 
up-to-date front creates an appear- 
ance of progressiveness . . . and 
solidity . . . gives the depositor a 
feeling of confidence in the bank. 
And the “come- in” invitation of the 
open-vision look tends to dispel 
some of the formality long associ- 
ated with old-time banks. 

The principles of modernity and 
open-vision pulling power apply to 


Store Fronts 
and Interiors 
by Pittsburgh 


PAINTS - GLASS 


Pit, UR 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH 


May 1954 


IN THIS MODERN, open-vision bank, Springfield Institution for Savings, Springfield, Mass., 
extensive use was made of several Pittsburgh Products. Included were: Polished Plate 
Glass, Twindow Insulating Units, Pittco Store Front Metal, Heavy Plate Glass and two 
Herculite Doors set in a Pittsburgh Door Frame. Architect: Donald S. Gilman, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


the retail properties handled by your 
bank, too. When you modernize 
such properties with Pittsburgh 
Open-Vision Store Fronts, you often 
increase your revenues. You keep 
present tenants satisfied, attract 
many potential renters, and protect 
your investments. 

If youre planning to build or 
modernize a bank or retail establish- 


ment it will pay you first to find out 
about Pittsburgh Store Fronts. Our 
free booklet, “How To Give Your 
Store The Look That Sells,” contains 
many examples of successful instal- 
lations of Pittsburgh Store Fronts— 
and complete information on the 
line of Pittsburgh Products. For your 
copy, just fill in and mail the con- 
venient coupon. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 4197, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


(OUT Without obligation on my part, please send me a FREE copy of 
ef We your modernization booklet, “How To Give Your Store The 
e { Look That Sells.” 


sells 


CHEMICALS + BRUSHES - PLASTICS 


GLass 


FIBER GLASS 


COMPANY 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Uniform Commercial Code VI 


History of the American Bankers Association’s long estab- 
lished policy to strike down secret assignment of accounts re- 
ceivable through enactment of its recommended statute 


Mr. PATON is assistant general 
counsel of the American Bankers 
Association and secretary of its 
Committee on State Legislation and 
Subcommittee on the Commercial 
Code. DEWITTE WyckorFr, associate 
of Mr. PATON, is the draftsman of 
the A.B.A. Accounts Receivable 
Statute. 


mous volume of credit was needed 

to win World War I that the 
American Bankers Association, 
through its Committee on State Leg- 
islation, took the lead in a move- 
ment to strike down secret assign- 
ments of accounts receivable. Pro- 
gress during this period in accom- 
plishing this objective has been slow. 
Even with the passage of the Uni- 
form Commercial Code in Pennsyl- 
vania, effective July 1, 1954, only 
17 states to date deal effectively 
with this problem. The events cul- 
minating in the passage of this 
legislation are recited in this article. 
In the next issue, we shall discuss 
the effect of the Uniform Commer- 
cial Code upon the A.B.A. Accounts 
Receivable Statute. 

A resolution was adpoted at the 
1918 convention of the American 
Bankers Association urging “the 
passage of a uniform statute to 
prevent fraud in the transfer of 
accounts receivable by secret trans- 
fers.” At that time the National 
Bank Division of the A.B.A. adopted 
a similar resolution expressing un- 
qualified disapproval of the practice 
of secretly assigning accounts as 
a menace alike to sound merchan- 
dising and sound commercial bank- 
ing and recommended that the 
parties concerned make a public 
recording of assignments. 


Credit Men Join Forces 


The National Association of Credit 
Men joined forces with the A.B.A. 
in its efforts to protect secured and 
unsecured creditors and provide a 


[ was 36 years ago when an enor- 
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safe method for securing loans with- 
out the necessity of notifying the 
account debtor. These efforts, how- 
ever, met with no success as it was 
found difficult to discover an appro- 
priate legislative formula. Pro- 
posals to require filing a list of each 
account pledged, such as proposed 
in Rhode Island, were found imprac- 
tical. The substitution of negotiable 
trade acceptances for open book ac- 
counts was encouraged whenever 
possible, but this practice in most 
cases proved distasteful to the ac- 
count debtor and was generally not 
satisfactory. 

This problem also engaged the at- 
tention of Congress in seeking to 
improve the Bankruptcy Act. The 
United States Supreme Court stated 
in 1943: “For 35 years Congress has 
consistently reached out to strike 
down secret transfers and the courts 
with equal consistency found these 
efforts faulty or insufficient to that 
end.” What was the answer? 


Pitfalls of Secret Liens 


The National Bankruptcy Confer- 
ence was keenly aware of the dan- 
gers and pitfalls of secret liens of 
all kinds. In their experience with 
bankruptcy cases they had learned 
of many instances of secret assign- 
ments of accounts receivable, double 
borrowing on the same accounts, un- 
recorded mortgages, and other evi- 
dences of bad faith calculated to de- 
ceive secured and unsecured credi- 
tors. Where the business had the 
appearance of good dividend pos- 
sibilities for creditors it was found 
that practically no dividends were 
paid at the time of the bankrupt’s 
discharge. 

As stated by the United States 
Supreme Court: “Secrecy has the 
effect of inducing others to go along 
with the borrower in ignorance 
where they would not do so if in- 
formed.” 

During the 1920s and 1930s, ac- 
counts receivable financing on a non- 


notification basis had developed in 


substantial volume, largely by fi-. 


nance companies at high rates of 
interest. The court noted that the 
rates ran as high as 20% a year. 
Banks were unwilling to enter the 
lending field because of the legal 
uncertainty in regard to notification 
of the account debtor. With bankers 
largely excluded from the lending 
field, the small businessman whose 
only collateral was his accounts re- 
ceivable was unable to obtain loans 
at reasonable rates. 

This situation would naturally en- 
courage the small businessman to 
look to the Government for his 
credit needs—a fear expressed by 
bankers and others interested in pre- 
serving our private enterprise sys- 
tem. 


Chandler Act 

Finally action was taken by Con- 
gress. In September 1938 the Chand- 
ler Act amending the Bankruptcy 
Act was passed. The National Bank- 
ruptcy Conference was primarily 
responsible for this legislation, be 
it for better or worse. An avowed 
purpose was to strike down secret 
liens. This was to be accomplished 
by providing for a so-called “bona 
fide purchaser” test for a “voidable 
preference” which had the effect, 
in general, of requiring notification 
of the debtor in order to perfect 
the lender’s title or lien to the ac- 
counts even though the assignment 
was in fact made for present con- 
sideration. 

It is interesting to note that al- 
though the Chandler Act was not 
judicially construed by the United 
States Supreme Court until March 
1943, its effect was anticipated as 
early as 1941. The Supreme Court 
in Corn Exchange National Bank & 
Trust Co. v. Klauder, 318 U. S. 434, 
63 S. C. 679, affirming the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, ruled against the 
bank which had made loans secured 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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WHO GETS THE LION'S SHARE? 


In 1953 the Union Oil Company of California did a 
$325,103,000 business. That’s big money. Who gets the 
lion’s share of it? 

The employees? 

In wages and other benefits, 9,263 Union Oil employees 
earned $55,564,000. The average per employee: $5,998. 
The tax collector? 

He did all right, too. Federal and other taxes took 

$21,821,000. 
(This does not include $55,239,000 additional in fuel 
taxes which we collected for the government.) 


The stockholders? 
No, the stockholders did not get the lion’s share. 
They were paid $11,690,000 for the use of their 
money, plus a dividend of one share of common stock 


for each ten shares of common held. This profit was 
divided among more than 40,000 people. 


May 1954 


Well, who did get the lion’s share? 


After we replenished working capital by $20,088,000 
(over and above the $55,564,000 paid employees, the 
$21,821,000 that went to the tax collector and the 
$11,690,000 to stockholders), the lion’s share— or 
$215,940,000—was divided among more than ten thou- 
sand companies and individuals we do business with. 

Some went for services. Some for materials. Some 
for wages. 

But all of the lion’s share of Union Oil’s 1953 gross 
income was reinvested in the American economy. Maybe 
it helped make your job a better one. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Buy American and protect your standard of living. 
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Commercial Code 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


by accounts receivable for payroll 
and other purposes. Because of 
failure to notify the account debtor, 
as required under the Pennsylvania 
law, the court declared the assign- 
ment was a voidable preference. Re- 
ferring to the bona fide purchaser 
test, the court said: “The new test 
is more comprehensive and accords 
with the contemplated purpose of 
striking down secret liens.” It said 
also: “Such a construction is cap- 
able of harsh results and it is said 
that it will seriously hamper the 
business of all ‘non-notification fi- 
nancing’ in which the present case 
is an instance . . . Such consequences 
may, as petitioners argue, be serious, 
but we find nothing in congressional 
policy which warrants taking this 
case out of the letter of the act.” 


Validity of Secured Loans 


Grave doubt was cast upon the 
validity of secured loans in all areas 
covered by trust receipts, factor’s 
liens, oil leases, auto loans, plane 
equipment financing, chattel mort- 
gages, conditional sales agreements, 
bailments, and other leases unless 
filing requirements are observed. 
Indeed, the situation had come to 
such a pass that banks were com- 
pelled to regard all such types of 
transactions as unsecured loans. 
Banks and finance companies en- 
gaged in non-notification accounts 
receivable financing began to realize 
the paralyzing effect of the Chandler 
Act and pending a corrective amend- 
ment they had to look to the state 
legislatures to pass remedial legis- 
lation. In the meantime, some banks 
were compelled to forego such fi- 
nancing with resulting heavy loss 
of profits. To perfect the assignment 
under the Chandler Act the account 
debtor would, in general, have to 
be notified. Some formula had to 
be devised to meet the bona fide 
purchaser test without notifying the 
debtor if non-notification financing 
were to continue. 


Ohio's Filing Statute 


Then began the rush to the legis- 
latures. In 1941, Ohio had passed 


a public filing statute, the first of. 


its kind, intended to conform to the 
purpose of the Chandler Act. Credit 
is largely due to Richard S. Douglas, 
counsel for The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, and former member of the 
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National Bankruptcy Conference, for 
his foresight and crusading spirit 
in getting this statute passed and 
for alerting the banking fraternity 
of Ohio, as well as bankers every- 
where. He had anticipated the deci- 
sion of the court in the Klauder 
case and thanks to him, banks in 
Ohio, as in no other state, were bet- 
ter equipped legally to perfect their 
liens, with the assurance they would 
stand up in the bankruptcy court. 
The Ohio statute provides for a 
filing with the county recorder of 
a simple affidavit of the borrower 
and lender stating the borrower has 
arranged to assign accounts to the 
lender. The affidavit consists of 14 
lines with only 143 words. The ac- 
counts are not listed. This is notice 
to all persons except the account 
debtor and purchasers anu mort- 
gagees of returned goods. The affi- 
davit continues for three years or 
until cancellation. It covers all as- 
signments within that period. 


Legislative Formula 


The Ohio formula is a “red flag” 
type of notice borrowed from the 
Uniform Trust Receipts Act. Ex- 
amination of the Public record shows 
whether a customer has arranged 
to assign his accounts and places 
the banks and others in a position 
to make further inquiries as to his 
credit standing. In the interests of 
the public it protects persons deal- 
ing with the assignor against being 
deceived by his ostensible ownership 
of the assigned accounts. It brings 
accounts receivable financing out in 
the open and the resulting competi- 
tion forces rates down. 


Business has long approved the 
recording or filing of chattel and 
real estate mortgages. Why should 
a pledge of accounts receivable be 
valid without a public record when 
the law requires that a mortgage 
of goods, sale of which resulted in 
the creation of the accounts, must 
be recorded or filed? 

At last the Committee on State 
Legislation of the A.B.A. had a long- 
awaited legislative formula in use in 
Ohio as a guide. In December 1942, 
after many conferences and debates 
with bank credit men and finance 
company executives, it circulated its 
first draft of an accounts receivable 
statute based on the provisions of 
the Ohio act. All, however, was not 
clear sailing. There existed a deep 
division of opinion between banks 
and finance companies on the matter 
of legislative policy. Finance com- 
panies and some banks protested 
vigorously against the A.B.A. draft 
or any similar type of public notice 
statute. They argued that public 
notice was unnecessary because in- 
formation with respect to the pledge 
of accounts receivable is already 
available to lenders through the 
medium of financial statements and 
credit reporting agencies. They also 
contended that such notice would 
destroy the confidential nature of 
the loan transaction. 

This position seems inconsistent 
with the Factor’s Lien law, spon- 
sored by finance companies and 
passed in 22 states, which is in real- 
ity a filing statute with respect to 
accounts arising from the sale of 
factored inventory. 
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“You'll save a 
lot of time if 
your six co- 
signers bring 


their co-signers 


right along 
with them” 
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New Government Lending 
Agency Reference Book 


o provide banks with a compact 
description of the organization 

and activities of Government agen- 
cies in the lending field, the Research 
Council of the American Bankers 
Association has published a new 
reference booklet, Government Lend- 
ing Agencies. The new booklet, one 
copy of which is available to all 
A.B.A. member banks’ without 
charge, was announced last month 
by V. W. Johnson, chairman of the 
Council and president of the First 
National Bank, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

The purpose of the booklet is to 
give bankers a handy reference guide 
which will answer the questions 
most frequently asked about the 
operations of the lending agencies. 
Forty-four different agencies are 
covered in the 17-page publication. 
They are classified under eight head- 
ings: (1) agricultural; (2) business 
(defense); (3) business (general) ; 
(4) housing; (5) international; (6) 
transportation; (7) veterans; and 
(8) others. Each of the agencies is 
described in terms of its organiza- 
tional status, its lending and other 
functions, and the sources from 
which it obtains loanable funds. The 
study also gives figures on outstand- 
ing loans, guaranties, and commit- 
ments of the various agencies. 

In announcing the book, Mr. 
Johnson pointed out that the agen- 
cies covered have approximately $18- 
billion in outstanding loans and $36- 
billion of outstanding insurance and 
guaranties. 


First Quarter Construction 
At New High 


E XPENDITURES for new construc- 
tion rose seasonally in March to 
$2.5-billion, bringing the 1954 first- 
quarter total to a record of $7.3- 
billion, or slightly more than the 
first-quarter total last year, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates of the 
U. S. Departments of Labor and 
Commerce. After adjustment for 
seasonal factors, new construction 
January-March 1954 was at an an- 
nual rate of $36.1-billion—above the 
$34-billion forecast for this year. 
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A modernized Field Warehouse 
record that makes friends and 
attracts customers 


@ Compact, convenient 
desk size. 


@ Delivered promptly 
every 30 days. 


@ Complete description 
of every transaction. 


@ Eliminates duplicate 
accounting by bank. 


Our record becomes your record. Our Monthly Value and Stock 
Report is designed for quick accurate verification so there is no 
longer any need for banks to duplicate expensive, time-consuming 
posting and accounting. A glance at this day-to-day, readily-under- 
standable report, provided only by New York Terminal, tells What 
has taken place— What the position is right now— What the pros- 
pects are. 

A call will bring a qualified representative, without obligation, to 
give you additional information or assist you in reviewing any in- 
ventory situation. Use New York Terminal Warehouse Receipts— 
they enable you to extend maximum credit with minimum risk at 
lower cost to you and your customers. 


WAREMOUSE OF 


NEW YORK TERMINAL || 


OPERATING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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USE OF THE WORD "SAVINGS" 


Supreme Court says national banks may 
accept savings accounts and advertise 
the fact that they do. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United 
States has overruled a decision of 
New York’s highest court and held 
that the state cannot prohibit a na- 
tional bank from advertising the 
fact that it accepts savings deposits. 

The state court had held that a 
provision of the state banking law, 
prohibiting all financial institutions 
but mutual savings banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations from 
using the word “savings” in con- 
nection with their operations and 
advertising, was a legitimate exer- 
cise of the state’s police power, and 
had granted a permanent injunction 
prohibiting the use of the term by 
a New York national bank which 
had used it in its advertising, in 
signs displayed in the bank, on its 
deposit and withdrawal slips, and 
in its annual report. 

On an appeal from that decision, 
the Supreme Court held that the case 
presented “the narrow question 
whether Federal statutes which 
authorize national banks to receive 
savings deposits conflict with New 
York legislation. . . . We think the 
Federal and state statutes are in- 
compatible and in such circumstances 
the policy of the state must yield.” 

The nature of the suit and the 
reasoning behind its decision was 
explained by the court: “It is the 
policy of New York to charter and 
foster the mutual savings bank, a 
nonprofit institution whose earnings 
inure to the benefit of depositors 
rather than to stockholders. .. . 
That state also charters the savings 
and loan association, an institution 
of a different type intended to serve 
somewhat similar ends. The legisla- 
ture was concerned lest commercial 
banks, in seeking to induce deposits 
of the same character, so use the 
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Use of the Word “Savings”—Sales Tax 


word ‘savings’ as to lead uninformed 
and indiscriminating persons to be- 
lieve that they were dealing with 
the chartered savings institutions. 

“However, the Federal Govern- 
ment is a rival chartering authority 
for banks. Since McCulloch v. Mary- 
land, 4 Wheat. 316, it has not been 
open to question that the Federal 
Government may constitutionally 
create and govern such institutions 
within the state... . 

“The Federal Reserve Act provides 
that a national bank ‘may continue 
hereafter as heretofore to receive 
time and savings deposits and to 
pay interest on the same... . The 
National Bank Act authorizes na- 
tional banks to receive deposits with- 
out qualification or limitation, and 
it provides that they shall possess 
‘all such incidental powers as shall 
be necessary to carry on the business 
of banking... 


“We are unable to support the 
contention that the authorization for 
national banks to receive savings 
deposits is limited or qualified be- 
cause of the expression that they 
may ‘continue hereafter as hereto- 
fore’ to do so. It appears that, pre- 
vious to the enactment, acceptance 
of such accounts by national banks 
had been usual but was not expressly 
authorized. We do not think the 
Federal Reserve Act should be con- 
strued to freeze individual banks or 
those located within any state to 
the customs and practices preceding 
the statutes. We read the act as 
declaratory of the right of a national 
bank to enter into or remain in that 
type of business. That has been 
the administrative construction, and 
we think it is correct. 

“Nor can we construe the two 
Federal Acts as permitting only a 
passive acceptance of deposits thrust 
upon them. Modern competition for 
business finds advertising one of the 
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most usual and useful of weapons. 
We cannot believe that the incidental 
power granted to national banks 
should be construed so narrowly as 
to preclude the use of advertising 
in any branch of their authorized 
business. It would require some af- 
firmative indication to justify an in- 
terpretation that would permit a na- 
tional bank to engage in a business 
but gave no right to let the public 
know about it... .” 


Is & separate dissenting opinion 
Justice Reed observed that the New 
York statute limited the use of the 
word “savings” to institutions that 
are “mutual in character as distin- 
guished from stockholder-owned ... 
just as the Federal banking laws 
reserve the name ‘national’ for a 
certain type of bank organized under 
the Federal law.” He stated that 
he knew of no precedent for the 
limitation placed by the majority of 
the Court upon this exercise of the 
state’s police power “for the pro- 
tection of the public from misunder- 
standing.” He added that: “The 
Court’s opinion permits the national 
banks to trade upon the good name 
of the savings banks to secure de- 
posits of that type. Now they may 
advertise ‘A Savings Bank’ under 
their corporate name; their deposit 
slips may say ‘Savings Account.’” 

The court’s decision renders thé 
New York statute unconstitutional 
only as it applies to national banks. 
It remains valid so far as state- 
chartered commercial banks are con- 
cerned, unless and until the legis- 
lature repeals it. However, New 
York banking authorities apparently 
will not frown upon use of the con- 
troversial term by state banks since, 
on the day following the decision, 
the state banking board issued a 
general regulation “resolving’”’ that 
the law shall not prohibit “any bank, 
trust company, industrial bank or 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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We invite you te make 
A FREE TEST 


SCHERMACK 
POSTAGE STATION 


Thousands of banks have made 
this FREE 30-DAY TEST and, 
invariably, have found such a 
surprising popularity and public 
acceptance of this service that 
they have retained and perma- 
nently installed their Schermack 
Postage Station as a worthwhile 
public relations feature. Shipped 
F.O.B. Detroit, your only obli- 
gation is the shipping charge. 


Write us today. 


SCHERMACK PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


DEPT. M, 1164 W. BALTIMORE AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


BEAUTIFUL... beyond comparison! 


OUR NEW PERSONALIZED 
FLAT POCKET CHECKSETS 


Simply stunning in appearance and design, 
with a beauty all their own 


Checkbook Holders in 3 distinctive textures: 
Kid Finish for Men, 
Satin and Pin Dot for Women 


We say without hesitation: 
These checksets can work won- 
.ders with your Special as well 
as Personal Checking Accounts. 


Convince yourself! Samples 
‘in a variety of colors ‘are avail- 
able to you upon request. 


Let us tell you about our 
CheckMaster and Chexcel Spe- 
cial Checking plans. They're 
lower in cost than anything in 
the field . . . Also: Find out how 
inexpensively you can person- 
alize all of your Personal 
Checking Accounts. 


400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


private banker from making use of 
the word ‘saving’ or ‘savings’ or 
their equivalent in any advertise- 
ment in relation to its banking or 
financial business.” Franklin Na- 
tional Bank of Franklin Square v. 
New York. U. S. Supreme Court, 
October Term, 1953, No. 427, April 
5, 1954. cf. Paton’s Digest 643-645. 


NATIONAL BANKS SUBJECT TO 
SALES TAX 


Questions concerning the appli- 
cability of state sales and use taxes 
to national banks have arisen fre- 
quently through the years. In some 
eases the taxes have been held ap- 
plicable, in others, not. As a rule, 
the holdings have been based upon 
lengthy considerations of the powers 
of the states to tax instrumentalities 
of the Federal Government, and the 
exact nature and impact of the 
taxes in question. A recent brief 
ruling of Rhode Island’s tax ad- 
ministrator is an exception to the 
rule: 

“Although a national bank may 
be chartered under Federal author- 
ity, it is not owned, or directly 
operated and controlled by the Fed- 
eral Government for the benefit of 
the public generally, and its pur- 
chases are not made on prescribed 
Government forms of purchase order 
nor paid for directly to the seller 
by warrant on Government funds. 
Therefore, it is not considered to 
be exempt from either the sales tax 
or the use tax.” Ruling of F. M. 
Langston, R. I. Tax Administrator, 
effective March 8, 1954. 


JOHN RENE VINCENS 


“Pll bet you a dollar twenty we get a 
bill from the soda shop across from the 
school this month!” 
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«| ef the learned say 
what they can, 
tis ready money 
makes the man.” 


BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


( hristmas Club members know the value of ““Ready Money.” 


For over forty-three years, Christmas Club a Corporation has been 
continuously promoting the value of thrift in achieving individual 


financial security. 


Financial institutions all over the country use the service of 


Christmas Club a Corporation. They have learned that Christmas Club 


d 
S. 
x 
f. 


builds business by attracting new customers for the other services 


they offer. 


n 


Why not have a staff representative of Christmas Club a Corporation 
call on you? He has every system for efficient operation and a wide 
variety of proven advertising material with which to build a profitable 


program to meet your individual needs. There is no obligation, of course. 


Christmas Club 
K Torporation PAYMENT 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL | 24 | 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. DUE THIS WEkee 


BUILDS SAVINGS * BUILDS CHARACTER ° BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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BANKING NEWS 


Bank Management Commission 
Offers New Manual, “A Guide 
to Spot Check Audit Control” 


Goes to A.B.A. Member Banks 
of Over $7'/2-Million Resources 


The A.B.A. Bank Management 
Commission is currently mailing its 
new manual, A Guide for Spot Check 
Audit Control, which is designed for 
banks of over $7.5-million resources. 
A few months ago the Country Bank 
Operations Commission published a 
booklet on How to Set Up an Audit 
Program in the Smaller Bank, which 
was designed specifically for nonde- 
partmentalized banks and was mailed 
to all A.B.A. member banks of less than 
$7.5-million resources. 

“For the mutual protection of its 
depositors, directors, managing officers, 
and employees, the well operated bank 
should have an adequate audit pro- 
gram,” says a foreword to the new 
Bank Management Commission man- 
val. “Such a program will not only 
have the psychological effect of deter- 
ring the perpetration of fraud but it 
will also bring to light defalcations 
that might otherwise go unnoticed for 
long periods of time. 

“The Guide for Spot Check Audit 
Control admittedly does not contain the 
means by which a full audit program 
can be initiated. However, it can be of 
considerable assistance to banks which 
have not placed enough emphasis on 
audit protection.” 

The manual was prepared by this 
committee: Russell S. Weatherwax, 
president, Oglesby-Barnitz Bank and 
Trust Company, Middletown, Ohio, 


A.B.A. Membership Stood 
at 16,934 on March 31, ‘54 


At the close of its fiscal year on Aug- 
ust 31, 1953, the American Bankers As- 
sociation had a total paid membership 
of 16,873, representing over 98% of the 
nation’s banks, said Barney J. Ghiglieri, 
chairman of the Association’s Organiza- 
tion Committee, in his report to the 
A.B.A. Executive Council at its spring 
meeting last month in White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia. 

During the next seven months—Aug- 
ust 31 to March 31—166 new members 
were enrolled, bringing the total to 16,- 
934. Included in this total are 175 mem- 
bers in 16 territories and foreign coun- 
tries, ranging from Alaska to Tangier. 

A 100% membership record is now 
held by 18 states and the District of 
Columbia. “The steadily increasing 
membership indicates general approval 
of the A.B.A. program,” said Mr. Ghig- 
lieri, who is president of the Citizens 
National Bank, Toluca, Ill. “This is 
the result largely of the constant ef- 
forts of the state and regional vice- 
presidents in contacting new banks, 
speaking with nonmembers,” etc. 


chairman; E. A. Cook, vice-president 
and cashier, The University National 
Bank, Seattle, Washington; Arthur 
McCormack, assistant vice-president 
and comptroller, First National Bank 
of Miami, Florida; Harry C. Schaefer, 
vice-president, National Bank of De- 
troit. 

The new publication consists of 28 
pages, the last three of which form a 
spot check list for bank protection—24 
questions for “yes” or “no” answers to 
give each bank a chance to discover 
how it measures up. 


19 New Talks on Banking 
Subjects Are Being Written 
By A.B.A.’s PR Council 


17 Prepared Talks in Kit 
Form Are Already Available 


Nineteen new talks on banking sub- 
jects for easy adaptation by bankers in 
appearances before elementary school, 
high school, college, and adult groups 
are now being developed by the Public 
Relations Council of the American 
Bankers Association. 

These additions to the A.B.A. speech 
library will bring the talks available 
through the Council to 36. Each talk 
averages about 20 minutes in length 
and is sent out in kit form. Kits in- 
clude (a) prepared speech and com- 
plete outline, (b) sample news release, 
(c) recommendations for using the ma- 
terial, (d) return post card for com- 
ments, (e) order form listing additional 
talks, and (f) supplementary materials 
and suggestions. 

Subjects covered by the 17 speeches 
previously completed are as follows: 
Farm Financial Reserves, Farm Money 
Management, Using Credit for Farm 
Production, Keeping Farm Financial 
Records, The Farmer and His Bank, 
Father-Son Farm Partnerships, Invest- 
ing Money, Federal Reserve System, 
The Meaning of Inflation, Consumer 
and Instalment Credit, Borrowing 
Wisely, Bank Credit, Your Family’s 
Financial Future, Your Will, Women 
As Family Money Managers, Personal 
Money Management, and A Career in 
Banking. 

Titles of the 19 speeches will be re- 
leased in a few months. 


Typical of the series of executive development conferences being conducted by A.B.A.’s department of customer and per- 
sonnel relations is this one in Cleveland on March 29-30. With this third meeting in the series, 77 presidents or active 
heads of banks had attended. A fourth meeting was held in Richmond, Virginia, April 21-22. The next will be in New York, 
May 4-5, after which no further conferences will be scheduled until September. It is planned to hold one such conference 


in each Federal Reserve District 
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A.1.B. Membership and 
Enrolment Figures on March 
41 Reach All-Time High 


Institute Also Sets New High 
Mark in Number of Chapters 


All previous membership and class 
enrolment records were surpassed on 
March 31 by the American Institute of 
Banking. Membership on that date was 
110,412 and class enrolments 55,675, 
reports Ralph M. Mittendorff, chair- 
man of the Institute’s Membership and 
Enrolment Committee. Mr. Mitten- 
dorff is assistant treasurer of the 


American Security ‘Trust Co., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 

On March 31, 1953, the Institute’s 
membership was 99,677 and hit a previ- 
ous all-time high of 101,546 on August 
81. Enrolments on March 31, 1953, 
were 46,108. The previous high of 49,- 
886 was attained in 1950. It is an- 
ticipated that by June 1 both member- 
ship and enrolment figures will show 
further gains. 


270 Chapters 


The Institute now has 270 chapters 
and 148 active study groups. This, too, 
marks a record in the number of chap- 
ters offering classes at the local level. 

“There are many contributing factors 
to this impressive gain in the A.I.B. 
membership and enrolments,” said Mr. 
Mittendorff. “These include the cumu- 
lative effect of the extraordinary effort 
made in recent years by local chapter 
leaders to induce bank employees to 
take advantage of the matchless oppor- 
tunities offered by the Institute for 
self-improvement and preparation for 
the job ahead. Other reasons, per- 
haps, would include the increasing 
competitiveness for the higher paid 
jobs and the introductory short course 
program introduced by the Institute 
within the last few years.” 


A.1.B.’s 1955 Convention 
Will Be Held in Miami 


The 58rd annual convention of the 
American Institute of Banking will be 
held in Miami, Florida, on May 30 
through June 38, 1955, according to 
Stetson B. Harman, Institute president. 
Mr. Harman is trust officer and assis- 
tant vice-president of the First Trust 
and Savings Bank of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 

This will be the first time that the 
Institute’s annual convention has been 
held in Florida. Further details about 
local committee chairmen, hotel reser- 
vations, etc., will be announced later. 

The A.I.B.’s 1954 convention will be 
held in Los Angeles on June 7-11. 
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U. S. Treasury Honors William T. Wilson 


In a surprise ceremony at the U. S. Treasury Department in Wash- 
ington, W. Randolph Burgess, Deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
second from right, presented William T. Wilson, former deputy manager 
of the American Bankers Association, second from left, with the Treasury’s 
Presidential Prayer Award for outstanding public service in the sale and 
promotion of Savings Bonds. At left, William H. Neal, chairman of the 
A.B.A.’s Savings Bonds Committee, and, at right, Earl O. Shreve, national 
director of the Treasury’s Savings Bonds Division. 

Mr. Wilson has been active in the Savings Bonds program for many 
years and has served as secretary of the Association’s Treasury Savings 
Bonds Committee. His visit to Washington with Mr. Neal and the informal 
call on Mr. Burgess was the climax of a nationwide trip that Messrs. Neal 
and Wilson made in behalf of the Savings Bonds program. 

The Presidential Prayer Award, which is framed in wood taken from 
the inaugural platform on which President Eisenhower stood to take the 
oath of office, is an illuminated embossed engraving of the prayer which 
he gave before his inaugural address. - 


Bank Credit Leadership Is 
Asked by President Reese 


“Banks must do a thorough and 
competent job of serving the credit 
needs of business,” said Everett D. 
Reese, president of the American 
Bankers Association, in an address in 
which he emphasized the role of busi- 
ness in the reconversion period before 
the Florida Bankers Association in St. 
Petersburg. 

“We need to study and work care- 
fully on each loan application and be 
resourceful in trying to make it,” Mr. 
Reese said. “Aid and counsel are im- 
portant parts of the banker’s job and 
are always factors emphasized in de- 
mands for the creation of government 
lending agencies. This is particularly 
important to small business, which 
does not have the facilities of big busi- 
ness and needs this help. 

“These are critical times for the 
formulation of policies. The challenge 
has been issued to private business and 
to banking as a fundamental part of it. 
If we function consistently with cour- 
age and resourcefulness, we will be 
helping to make a more useful and 
more profitable private banking sys- 
tem, and to make our contribution to 
the prosperity and well-being of the 
land.” 


2,350,000 Bank Services 
Book Distributed by Banks 


A new printing of the A.B.A.’s popu- 
lar booklet Bank Services for You 
has just been completed. More than 
2,350,000 copies of this booklet have 
been distributed by member banks to 
acquaint customers with services. 

Included in the Advertising Depart- 
ment’s most recent offering of direct 
mail folders is a two-color folder en- 
titled “A New Car Is Easier to Handle 
With a Bank Auto Loan.” 


BANKING'S Letter Writing 
Booklet in New Printing 


Continued demand for the little book- 
let, BANKING’S Effective Letter Writ- 
ing, has pushed it into a new printing. 
The booklet, one of “BANKING’s 10- 
Minute Shelf,” is a collection of arti- 
cles written for the magazine by W. P. 
de Mille, director of training at the 
First National Bank of Boston. 

This volume has found effective use 
in high school classes. In fact, a recent 
order came from W. D. Meacham, 
executive vice-president of The First 
National Bank of El Dorado, Arkansas, 
for 110 copies to be used in the local 
school. The bank is furnishing them 
as a public service. 
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Burns Agency Sets Up Crime 
Laboratory in New York 


The William J. Burns International 
Detective Agency, Inc., with offices in 
all major cities in the United States 
and executive offices at 101 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, recently established 
another crime laboratory in the New 
York offices. This laboratory is in ad- 
dition to the two operating in Chicago 
and San Francisco. 

All three laboratories are equipped 
for: question document examination, 
judicial photography, forensic chem- 
istry, infra red and ultra violet photog- 
raphy, ultra violet examinations, fin- 
gerprint identification and comparisons, 
sound recordings, and lie detection. 

The Burns Agency has represented 
the A.B.A. since 1910. 


6th Supplement to "Digest 
of Bank Insurance" Is Out 


Ninety new or revised pages are in- 
cluded in the sixth supplemental re- 
vision of the A.B.A. Insurance and 
Protective Committee’s Digest of Bank 
Insurance, which was mailed to sub- 
scribers the middle of last month. This 
addition brings the number of pages 
in the looseleaf Digest to 206. 

This revision brings up to date chap- 
ters on safe deposit insurance and mail 
insurance and describes the new excess 
forms of fidelity and blanket bonds. 


LOCAL PEOPLE 
OUTWIT 
HOUSEBREAKERS! 


The important papers and other valua- 
ble possessions kept in safe deposit boxes 
here are completely safeguarded against 
theft, around the clock. The cost is as 
low as a few cents a week. Why not re- 
serve your safe deposit box, here, now? 


(Bank's Signature) 


COMFORTABLY 


te car ownership — with @ 


BANK AUTO LOAN! 


It’s economical — and convenient, too. 
Finance your next car through our bank. 


(Bank's Signature) 


In addition to the newspaper advertisements supplied to subscribers in its regular 
monthly series, the Advertising Department of the A.B.A. recently completed four 
special series: 'Two series of 12 ads each featuring, respectively, auto loans and 
savings accounts (see savings ad illustration on page 89); a series of 18 ads 
featuring mortgage loans (see illustration on page 91); and a series of 24 ads 


featuring miscellaneous bank services. 


The auto loan and miscellaneous ad 


series are illustrated above 


Also included are comments on sav- 
ings banks’ blanket bonds, securities 
bonds, and insurance on fire, public 
liability, automobiles, and fiduciaries’ 
public liability. 

Contents are not limited to insur- 


ance contracts purchased by banks but 
include comments on policies carried 
by the public in general. 

Send Digest orders to A.B.A. Insur- 
ance and Protective Department, 12 E. 
36th Street, New York. 


News on Savings 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Ban on Use of Savings’ 


in New York Ads Is Lifted 


As a result of the U. S. Supreme 
Court decision on April 5 ruling that 
New York State cannot constitu- 
tionally prohibit national banks 
from using the word “savings” in 


their advertising, the New York 
State Banking Board has canceled 
restrictions against the use of “sav- 
ings” in the advertising of state and 
industrial banks, trust companies, 
and private bankers. 

Following the Supreme Court de- 
cision, Walter J. Hess, president of 
the Savings Banks Association of 
the State of New York and of the 
Ridgewood Savings Bank, issued a 
statement in which he strongly 
recommended “that the same privi- 
leges be extended to state-chartered 
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commercial banks so that they will 
not be placed at a competitive dis- 
advantage.” 

For a fuller report of the Supreme 
Court decision turn to “Bank Law 
News,” starting on page 82. 


Bank-Service Club Sound 
Money Program 


Waar SOUND MONEY MEANS TO 
You” is the theme of the Bank-Ser- 
vice Club Program being sponsored 
by the Savings Bonds Committee of 
the American Bankers Association 
in cooperation with the U. S. Trea- 
sury Department and the various na- 
tional service club organizations. 
The purpose is to explain money 
principles and their relation to the 
U. S. Savings Bonds Program. 
According to Chairman W. H. 


Neal, the civic clubs cooperating in 
this program include American Bus- 
iness, Civitan, Exchange, Frontiers 
of America, Kiwanis, Lions, Opti- 
mist, Rotary, Ruritan, Sertoma, Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce, and 
others. Mr. Neal is senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Co., of Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. 

The plan, as outlined by Mr. Neal, 
calls for each local service club to 
devote one regularly scheduled 
luncheon meeting to sound money 
and Savings Bonds during May or 
June, or later if that is more suit- 
able. The Committee has prepared 
a speech on the “What Sound Money 
Means to You” theme for delivery 
by local bankers at these luncheon 
meetings. Single copies or reason- 
able quantities of the talk may be 
obtained from A.B.A: 
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The Savings Bonds Division of 
the Treasury Department will dis- 
tribute a brief summary of essential 
background facts and figures. Extra 
copies will be available through the 
Treasury’s state directors. These 
directors are expected to be helpful 
in expediting invitations to bankers 
to speak before service clubs. 
Chairman Neal has sent a bulletin 
to A.B.A. state chairmen and state 
association secretaries appealing for 
their support of the Bank-Service 
Club Program by publicizing it 
through official state publications, 
circular letters, or other practical 
channels of communication. 


Swedish Bankers Studying 
U. S. System 


Two Swedish savings bankers have 
recently arrived in the United 
States to study savings banking 
procedures and practices. The first 
to arrive is Hugo Caneman, vice- 
president of the Stockholm Savings 
Bank. His visit is under the auspices 
of the Savings Bank Exchange 
Visitor Scholarship Fund program 
authorized by the U. S. Information 
and Education Exchange Act of 
1948 and administered by the U. S. 
State Department. Kilgore Macfar- 
lane, Jr., president of the Schen- 
ectady Savings Bank, is in charge 
of this program. 


A new series of 12 newspaper ads fea- 
turing savings accounts was released 
last month by the A.B.A.’s Advertising 
Department, This is a typical example 


THERE'S A TRICK to saving money 


successfully. It’s just this: setting 
something aside in the bank—no matter 
how little—every payday, without fail. 
Once you start, you'll feel your sense 
of security grow— almost like magic! 


WHY NOT START A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
WITH US THIS PAYDAY? 


(Bank's Signature) 
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Mr. Caneman will spend approxi- 
mately three months in the States. 
His expenses are being paid from a 
fund provided by 13 eastern savings 
banks, a Minneapolis bank, and a 
bank equipment concern. 

Torsten Holmstrém, senior ac- 
countant of the real estate and loan 
department of the Stockholms Spar- 
bank, is spending six months at the 
Union Dime Savings Bank in New 
York as an exchange student of 
banking. He will observe the work 
in all departments of Union Dime 
and will also visit other savings 
banks in Greater New York. 

Last year Jacques de Callies, a 
Union Dime teller, spent six months 
at the Sparbank studying Swedish 
banking procedures. 


Mutual Savings’ Story 


Tue National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks recently published a 
pocket-sized booklet, Mutual Sav- 
ings Banking, which is designed to 
clarify the role of mutual savings 
banks and point out the distinction 
between them and savings and loan 
associations. 

This publication includes chap- 
ters on the background of mutual 
savings banks and other pertinent 
facts on their organization and func- 
tion. 


Midwest Savings Turnover 


Mowesr depositors turn over their 
savings at commercial banks on the 
average of once every two years, 
according to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. This is in marked 
contrast to the rate they use their 
checking accounts, which are turned 
over 40 times faster or every 18 
days. 

In a recent study of time deposits 
in 187 Seventh District banks, the 
Reserve bank found that the bigger 
the savings deposit, the slower the 
turnover. Primarily reflecting dif- 
ferences in average size of account, 
savings turned over as often as once 
a year in some banks while others 
experienced a complete turnover 
only every four years. 

Strangely enough, the survey re- 
vealed that location or size of city 
in which reporting banks are located 
or size of the reporting bank itself 
had little influence on turnover rate. 
Accounts in savings and loan asso- 
ciations, not covered by the Reserve 


This bogus-money detection exhibit was 
first developed by the Roosevelt Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, New York, and proved 
so effective that the New York State 
Savings Banks Association and Group 
V’s Public Relations Bureau have had 
displays made for the use of their mem- 
bers. Six unmarked counterfeits are 
shown with eight genuine bills. On 
pressing a numbered button viewers 
can tell by the flashing of a green or 
red light which bills are genuine and 
which counterfeits 


bank survey, have been estimated 
to turn over only half as fast as 
accounts in commercial banks. 

Savings accounts make up the big- 
gest share of time deposits in re- 
porting banks, ranging from 60 to 
100 percent of the total. Also in- 
cluded in time deposits are certifi- 
cates of deposit, trust fund accounts, 
savings club funds, and other ac- 
counts. 


Ad Standards Recommended 
by New Jersey Bankers 


J OINT announcement was made re- 
cently by the New Jersey Bankers 
Association, the Savings Banks’ As- 
sociation of New Jersey, and the 
New Jersey Savings and Loan 
League, that the governing bodies 
of these organizations were recom- 
mending to their respective mem- 
bers, adherence to the _provisions 
of the Recommended Advertising 
Standards for Savings or Thrift 
Institutions, published by the Asso- 
ciation of Better Business Bureaus. 
(See April BANKING, page 85.) 

The advertising standards were 
developed by the Association of Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus’ committee on 
financial advertising in collaboration 
with leading financial organizations, 
including the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 
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New York Branch Bill 


Tue controversial New York State 
savings bank branch bill (April 
BANKING, page 85) passed the State 
Assembly, but died in the Senate 
Banks Committee. 


Jr. Executive Conference 


Tue ninth annual Savings Bank 
Management Conference of the Sav- 
ings Banks Association of Connecti- 
cut was held in New London on 
April 27-28. The two day session 
was for the junior executives and 
key personnel of Connecticut’s 72 
mutual savings banks. Members of 
the Rhode Island Mutual Savings 
Banks’ Association were also invited 
to participate. 

Under the chairmanship of Clyde 
E. Anderson, assistant treasurer of 
the Bridgeport-People’s Savings 
Bank, the conference committee 
presented a program that covered 
both technical operations and broad 
industry-legal problems. 


NAMSB Convenes inChicago 


Derartinc from its usual custom 
of holding its annual convention on 
the Eastern Seaboard, the National 
Association of Mutual Savings 


Nine Kings Coun- 
ty and one Queens 
County, New York, 
savings banks 
jointly sponsor 
“Happy Felton’s 
Knot Hole Gang” 
on WOR-TYV, 
Channel 9. Mr. 
Felton’s program 
features sandlot 
baseball players 
preceding the 
Brooklyn Dodger 
games. He is 
shown, at right, 
with typical 
“gang” 


Banks will hold its 34th annual con- 
vention in Chicago on May 10-12. 

The program includes several na- 
tionally known speakers from the 
Midwest. 


Twin Savings Ad Series 


S rare-PLANTERS BANK AND TRUST 
Co., of Richmond, Virginia, com- 
bined the themes of convenience of 
location and savings into a Twin 
Savings advertising series at the be- 
ginning of 1954. Employing plenty 
of white space and bold black let- 
tering, the ads featured two identi- 
cal characters in each of the six 
ads with captions and activity tying 
into the general theme “Open your 


Savings Account at State-Planters 
and enjoy Twin Savings.” 
Throughout the series Twin No. 
1 represented the time with a clock 
superimposed, and Twin No. 2 rep- 
resented the money with a coin. 


New Thrift Plan 


To encourage more saving among 
its depositors, the Trade Bank and 
Trust Co., of New York City, has 
introduced a thrift plan at its three 
branches which permits customers 
to have regular periodic transfers 
made from their checking accounts 
to their savings accounts. 

Monthly statements will reflect 
these transfers, which may be dis- 
continued at customers’ convenience. 


News for Mortgage Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


1954 Housing Act Progress 


Tue Housing Act of 1954, HR 7839, 
was favorably reported by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
after making several amendments. 
During debate, the House made fur- 
ther changes in the bill before pass- 
ing it and sending it on to the 
Senate. In its present form, HR 
7839 is somewhat different from the 
Senate version. Doubtless the Sen- 
ate will make further changes be- 
fore passing the bill, as it is ex- 
pected to do, which means that the 
differences would have to be ironed 
out by a conference committee. 

Here are some of the significant 
details of the bill as it passed the 
House: 

(1) The Committee approved bill 
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that went to the floor for a vote 
included most of the FHA provisions 
of the original. Longer maturities 
for Title I loans for home repair 
and improvement were approved. 
Thirty-year maturities on other 
FHA loans, with small downpay- 
ments, were approved. The open-end 
clause for FHA loans and 4-year 
loans, with little or no downpayment 
for low income families, were in- 
cluded. 

(2) A proposal that a voluntary 
home credit program be set up by 
Congress was included in the bill. 
It would increase the flow of mort- 
gage credit into remote areas and 
small communities through private 
lending institutions and encourage 
them to assist in making the max- 
imum contribution toward economic 


stability through the expansion of 
the market for insured or guaran- 
teed mortgages. 

(3) The Committee added a short 
section to the Home Loan Bank 
Board provisos which would change 
the name of FSLIC to “Federal Sav- 
ings Insurance Corporation.” This 
proviso was entirely unexpected and 
even the FDIC was unaware of the 
inclusion of this “sleeper” in the 
bill. It was not until debate started 
that interested groups became aware 
of its presence. 

(4) The many amendments to the 
bill proposed from the floor of the 
House and approved included: 

(a) All of Title II of the hous- 
ing bill was removed by House vote. 
This is the all-important provision 
that would create flexibility of in- 
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terest rates and service charges 
by granting power to the President 
to adjust them when and as needed. 

(b) The public housing provi- 
sions were removed. 

(c) Builders are required to 
furnish a set of plans and specifica- 
tions to home purchasers, giving a 
warranty that the building has been 
constructed in accordance with them. 

(d) A requirement that all who 
purchase a home financed with a 
Government insured mortgage must 
execute a loyalty oath. 

Witnesses presented the A.B.A. 
views at hearings before the House 
and Senate Banking and Currency 
Committees on the proposed bill. 
While endorsing in principle many 
of its provisions, exception was 
taken to the continued tendency to 
commit the Federal Government 
more deeply in the field of housing 
and mortgage credit, and to liberal- 
ize credit terms still further in the 
face of our present expanded na- 
tional economy. 


Housing 30% of Living Cost 


As recently as a few years ago, 
food expenditures were the biggest 
single item in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ ‘market basket” and were 
assigned a weight of more than 40% 
of the total expenditures. Food: is 
no longer the most important single 
component in the Bureau’s latest 
“basket” revision. It has been rated 
down to 30% and superseded by a 
new classification called housing, 
which represents nearly a third of 
the expenditures pattern of moder- 
ate income families. 


Insurance Companies Show 
Mortgage Asset Gains 


A COMPARISON of life insurance as- 
sets for the five-year period Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, to December 31, 1953, 
reveals a decided change in real es- 
tate and mortgage assets. 


Mortgage investments increased 
114% in this period to $23.3- 


billion, representing about 30% of 
total assets. This is an increase 
from $10.9-billion, or 19.6% of as- 
sets at the end of 1948. 

Mortgage investment increase was 
greatest in nonfarm veteran mort- 
gages which showed an increase of 
202% amounting to $3.6-billion at 
the end of 1953. 

This, however, is only part of the 
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insurance companies’ gain in the 
real estate field. Real estate hold- 
ings during this period nearly 
doubled and presently amount to ap- 
proximately $2-billion. The increase 
is attributed largely to the large 
investments made in rental housing 
and commercial industrial properties 
held for investment purposes. 


1954 Housing Starts 


House starts rose by more than 
10% from the winter low in Jan- 
uary to 73,000 in February, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates of 
the U. S. Labor Department’s Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. Privately 
owned dwelling-unit starts increased 
by 7,100 in February to 71,800, and 
on a seasonally adjusted basis were 
at an annual rate of 1,180,000 units, 
which was exceeded by only four 
months during the past three years. 
Preliminary starts reported for 
March totaled 97,000 giving an ad- 
justed starts rate of 1,161,000. 
The 136,500-unit total of private 
starts for the first two months of 
1954 was 4% under the final esti- 
mate for the same months in 1953. 
Public housing in January and Feb- 
ruary totaled 2,500 units, a fourth of 
last year’s volume for those months. 


Fanny May Activity High 


Tue Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation’s 1953 activity continued 


This is one in a series of 18 new news- 

paper advertisements featuring mort- 

gage credit produced by the Advertising 
Department of the A.B.A, 


Does 
THIS STYLI 
f H 
You Best 


f you are ready to buy, see us about a low- 
cost mortgage loan—one you can carry 
conveniently on your present earnings. 
Come in and get the facts and actual figures. 


(Bank's Signatare) 


high. Purchases of FHA mortgages 
were higher than those of any pre- 
vious year, with a very small volume 
of sales from that agency. These 
totaled $355,000,000, with sales at 
$32,000,000. FNMA purchased $187,- 
000,000 of veterans’ loans in 1953, 
the smallest volume since 1948. Sales 
amounted to $181,000,000. 

At the year-end, Fanny May’s 
portfolio showed holdings of FHA 
loans totaling $621,000,000, and vet- 
erans’ loan holdings of $1,800,000,- 
000. 


“Housing... U.S.A.” 


Sussects treated in Housing .. . 
U.S.A., published by Simons-Board- 
man Publishing Corp., New York 
City ($5), include mortgage credit, 
the U. S. housing inventory and 
production capacity, builder re- 
search, public relations and mer- 
chandising programs, values of 
home ownership, urban development, 
city blight, and the slum problem. 
This book is a collection of es- 
pecially written articles contributed 
by such authorities as Miles L. 
Colean, Herbert Colton, Tax Foun- 
dation of New York, Urban Land 
Institute, and the editors of The 
American Builder and Practical 
Builder. Its editorial board con- 
sisted of 14 prominent builders. 


Public Mortgage Auction 


Tue New York Mortgage Exchange, 
organized about a year ago by 
Harry Fromkes, president of the 
Lawyers Mortgage and Title Com- 
pany, held its first public mortgage 
auction in New York last month. 
The exchange formerly engaged in 
private trading. 

Both first and second mortgages 
are handled by the Exchange and 
will now be offered at public auction 
twice a month. Two weeks of ad- 
vance notice on mortgages to be 
auctioned will be given to prospec- 
tive investors. Sales are on the basis 
of cash, 5% down, and the balance 
in 30 days. 

Sixty-nine sales were made at the 
first auction, 41 first and 28 second 
mortgages, for an aggregate value 
of $821,045. Lawyers and brokers 
receive a 15% commission. 

Thomas G. Grace, chairman of 


the Lawyers Mortgage and Title 
Company, is chairman of the Ex- 
change. 
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News for Trustmen 


Items and Comment from Our Trust Division and Other Sources 


Chairmen Western Regional 


Gaewerat CHAIRMAN of the 28th 
Western Regional Trust Conference 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Statler in Los 
Angeles on August 19-20 will be 
W. D. Baker, vice-president and 
trust officer of The Farmers and 
Merchants National Bank of Los 
Angeles, according to N. Baxter 
Maddox, president of the A.B.A. 
Trust Division. Mr. Maddox is vice- 
president and trust officer of The 
First National Bank of Atlanta. 

E. H. Booth, Jr., vice-president 
and trust officer of the Title Insur- 
ance and Trust Company, Los An- 
geles, has been named chairman of 
the Program Committee. 

Other Conference 
chairmen include: 

Entertainment Committee: J. R. 
Johnson, vice-president and trust 
officer, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., 
Los Angeles. 

Finance Committee: Frank L. 
Humphrey, vice-president, Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 

Hotel Committee: Virgil D. Sisson, 
vice-president, California Trust Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Registration Committee: F. Miles 
Flint, trust officer, Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles. 

Publicity Committee: S. B. Burn- 
ham, vice-president, Union Bank & 
Trust Co., of Los Angeles. 

Women’s Committee: Mrs. J. C. 
Wright, wife of the vice-president 
and assistant trust officer, The 
Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles. 


Trust's 25th Birthday 


Tue National City Foundation 
marked its 25th birthday on March 
15. This unique educational trust 
fund of The National City Bank of 
New York, one of the few of its 
kind established and maintained by 
a banking institution anywhere, was 
incorporated in March 1929 “to as- 
sist voluntarily, deserving young 
men and women employed by the 
bank, or by any of its affiliated or 
subsidiary corporations, present or 


committee 
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Pennsylvania Trustmen Greet New Yorker 


Malvin F. Gstalder, chairman, Trust Division of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association, and vice-president and trust officer, The First 
National Bank of Williamsport, center, greets Robert A. Jones, chairman, 
Trust Division of the New York State Bankers Association, and vice- 
president, Guaranty Trust Company, New York, at the 27th annual PBA 
Trust Division Conference in Harrisburg. 

Other bankers, left to right, George M. Fehr, vice-chairman, PBA’s 
Trust Division, and trust officer, Commonwealth Trust Co., of Pittsburgh; 
Dr. Karl R. Bopp, vice-president, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia; 
and Robert U. Frey, secretary-treasurer, PBA’s Trust Division, and assis- 
tant vice-president, The Pennsylvania Company, Philadelphia. Dr. Bopp 
addressed more than 250 trustmen attending the conference on “The Cur- 


rent Economic Picture.” 


future, to obtain better and higher 
practical and cultural education and 
training than their means or the 
circumstances of their employment 
make - possible.” 

In its first quarter century, the 
National City Foundation has grant- 
ed 219 individual awards and 1,221 
group awards, for domestic and 
foreign travel and for educational 
purposes. During last year alone, 
160 awards were made, by far the 
largest number in any one year. 


Smaller Trust Program 


More than 250 trustmen from all 
parts of Pennsylvania attended the 
27th Annual Trust Division Confer- 
ence of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association held in Harrisburg last 
month. 

Trustmen heard addresses by L. 
Merle Campbell, Secretary of Bank- 
ing, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; 
PBA Vice-president Sidney D. Kline, 
president, Berks County Trust Co., 
Reading; and a discussion on “The 


Current Economic Picture” by Dr. 
Karl R. Bopp, vice-president, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 

Malvin F. Gstalder, chairman of 
PBA’s Trust Division, and vice- 
president and trust officer, The First 
National Bank of Williamsport, pre- 
sided at the sessions. 

H. Townsend Bongardt and D. R. 
Atherton, Jr., both members of the 
Trust Investments Committee of the 
PBA Trust Division, and Sidney M. 
Ruffin, attorney at law, Burgwin, 
Ruffin, Perry & Pohl, took part in 
a panel discussion on “Trust Invest- 
ments during the Transition Period.” 

Addresses during the afternoon 
session, part of an enlarged report 
and discussion by the Smaller Trust 
Departments Committee, included 
“A Re-examination of Mortgage In- 
vestment Funds’; “Should a Smaller 
Trust Department Establish a Com- 
mon Trust Fund?”; “Problems of 
the Smaller Trust Department”; and 
report of the Smaller Trust Depart- 
ments Committee by its chairman, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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THE TRULY MODERN BANK MUST BE AIR CONDITIONED 


TO STIMULATE EFFICIENCY AND REDUCE ERRORS 


modernize with CHRYSLER AIRTEMP 


THE LAST WORD 
AIR CONDITIONING! 


Surveys based on actual experiences have proved that modern air conditioning 
increases the efficiency of employees in banks, reducing the frequency of 

costly errors. You will find that the clean, cool, healthful atmosphere created 
by air conditioning will improve the morale of your staff to the point 

that turnover will be minimized. And you will benefit, too, because customers 
prefer to transact their business in cool, refreshing comfort. 


Yr. But get the last word in modern air conditioning for banks. 
d- Buy Chrysler Airtemp! “Packaged” air conditioning was pioneered b 
of Chrysler Airtemp in 1937. More Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” Air Conditioners 
e- have been sold than any other make. And only Chrysler Airtemp engineering 
* gives you such important features as the super-efficient, super-quiet 
re- 
Sealed Radial Compressor . . . “Maxi-Fin” Coil for more effective cooling . . . 

R. “Airfoil” Grille to direct the air exactly where you want it by means 
he 
“es of adjustable vanes . . . greater cooling capacity . . . more compact, “Packaged” Air Conditioners 

-savi i ils! in nine models, 2 to 15 H.P., 
M. space-saving design. Send coupon now for complete details! 
in, Chrysler Airtemp products for 
in all systems of air conditioning— 
nl a complete line to suit every 
requirement. 
on 
ort 
it | Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation B-5-54 
P.O. Box 1037, Dayton 1, Ohio 
*. | I'd like to know more about Chrysler Airtemp Air Conditioning. 

of | Name 
and HEATING « AIR CONDITIONING | 
urt- for HOMES, BUSINESS, INDUSTRY 
jan, 


Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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News for Trustmen 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


James P. Nunemaker, trust officer, 
United .States National Bank in 
Johnstown. 

Condensed committee reports were 
presented by the chairmen of the 
PBA Trust Division committees. 


Trust Department Success 


Despre the rather colorless his- 
tory of so many trust departments, 
there are glowing examples of suc- 
cess where the conditions are right 
and the rules of the game are ad- 
hered to,” said Albert Journeay, vice- 
president of The Purse Company of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, in discus- 
sing the factors to be considered in 
establishing and maintaining a trust 
department. Mr. Journeay spoke at 
the Bank Management Conference of 
the Missouri Bankers Association in 
Columbia. 

“One of the best examples,” he 
said, “of how a progressive trust 
department grows is found in the 
record of the American National 
Bank & Trust Co., of Chattanooga. 
In 1912 this was a small bank in 
a reasonably small city. The growth 
of its trust assets speaks for itself: 


1912—$ 10,383 
1922— 2,720,964 
1932— 12,372,936 
1942— 27,972,082 
1954— 80,000,000 


10 years later 
20 years later 
30 years later 
42 years later 


“At about the same time (1912), 
The Southern Trust Company was 
organized in Clarksville, Tennessee. 
In effect, it was the trust depart- 
ment of The First National Bank, 
whose slogan is ‘An Old Fashioned 
Country Bank.’ While it has not had 
as such growth as the American, 
its president, C. W. Bailey, former 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, writes that while earn- 
ings have been modest, it has been 
able to pay dividends each year. 
Of equal importance, over nearly a 
half century it has been exceedingly 
beneficial to the community in pro- 
viding protection for estates and 
in managing the large number of 
trusts placed with it. Mr. Bailey 
states ‘we believe that the outstand- 
ing feature has been the ability to 
manage and conserve property, much 
of which would have been dissipated.’ 

“There are many more small trust 
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institutions whose departments are 
profitable. One of these is outstand- 
ing. Its trust officer gave me the 
following statement of gross earn- 
ings with the request that I do not 
divulge the bank’s identity. This 
institution is in a city of less than 
50,000. When the department was 
established some 30 years ago, the 
population was 30,000. In 1943 total 
trust assets of this bank were 
$26,629,000, and gross trust earn- 
ings, $39,214. In 1953 trust assets 
had grown to $38,647,000 and gross 
trust earnings to $113,035. 

“One important point that should 
be considered in connection with the 
potential growth and earnings of a 
trust department today is that the 
market for trust service has in- 
creased tremendously. This is shown 
by the probate figures. For example, 
in his study of Franklin County, 
Ohio, Henry C. Ruegg, assistant 
cashier of The Ohio National Bank 
in Columbus, points to the following 
increase in probated estates: 


Estates 
Years Probated © 
1940 872 
1950 1,678 


Volume 
$10,032,985 
26,627,262 


“Similarly, George H. Arnold, 
vice-president and trust officer of 
the Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Co., of Rockford, who maintains a 
year-by-year record of Winnebago 
County estates, finds, in comparing 
two five-year periods: 


Estates 
Years Probated 
1932 to 1937 735 
1947 to 1951 1,891 


Volume 
$11,829,000 
30,713,025 


“These studies would seem to in- 
dicate that the probate market has 
more than doubled.” 


Trust New Business School 


Tue founding of a Trust New Bus- 
iness School for New York State 
trustmen at the new Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt Law Center of New York 
University was announced recently 
by Robert A. Jones, chairman of 
the New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation’s Trust Division. He is vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Co., 
of New York. 

The school will present a week- 
long (June 14-18) program devoted 
exclusively to trust salesmanship. 
It will deal with technical aspects 


of the fiduciary business to the ex- 
tent necessary to equip trustmen in 
their selling efforts. Those attend- 
ing will live at the University for 
the duration of the school. 

Completion of the week-long cur- 
riculum will entitle those attending 
to certificates which will be awarded 
jointly by the NYSBA and the Un- 
iversity. 

Faculty members will include 
financial advertising experts, sales 
executives, and experienced attor- 
neys and trustmen. 

The Business Development Com- 
mittee of the Trust Division, headed 
by Wm. B. Ogden, trust officer of 
The Merchants National Bank and 
Trust Co., Syracuse, is in charge of 
the school. 


Forum Bibliography 


A COMPLETE revision of the Bibli- 
ography for Finance Forums for 
Women has been made by Genieve 
N. Gildersleeve, assistant secretary 
of the Trust Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and is 
available through the A.B.A. Pub- 
lic Relations Council. From one to 
nine copies may be had without 
cost; for 10 or more there is a 
charge of 10 cents per copy. 

The material included is classified 
under these general headings: ‘‘Per- 
sonal Finance Planning’; “Home 
Ownership, Real Estate, Mort- 
gages”; “Life Insurance and Social 
Security”; “Investments”; ‘Wills, 
Estates, and Trusts’; and “Econ- 
omics.”’ 

This Bibliography was originally 
compiled in 1951 by Miss Gilder- 
sleeve for inclusion in a kit of 
Finance Forums for Women mater- 
ial produced by the A.B.A. Public 
Relations Council. 


“Improving Trust Services” 


Tue program for the spring trust 
conference of the Kansas Bankers 
Association was built around the 
theme “Improving Trust Services 


for Kansans.” Subjects discussed 
at the one-day meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, in- 
cluded: “Investing During a Transi- 
tion Period’; “Estate of John 
Dough”; and “Opportunities in Es- 
tate Planning.” 

Robert C. Guthrie, president of 
the KBA’s Trust Division, and presi- 
dent, National Bank of Topeka, pre- 
sided. 
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Nov. 


7-11 


14-26 


19-20 


17-20 
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Dec. 1 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


Annual Convention, American Institute 
of Banking, Statler and Biltmore ho- 
tels, Los Angeles 

The Graduate School of Banking, An- 


nual Session, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 


Western Regional Trust Conference, Ho- 
tel Statler, Los Angeles 


80th Annual Convention, Atlantic City 


Midcontinent Trust Conference, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Third National Agricultural Credit Con- 


ference, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


State Associations 


Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantice City 

Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis 


North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 


Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City 


Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 
Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 

Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 
Kansas, Kansas City 

Delaware, DuPont Hotel, Wilmington 
New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 
Texas, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 
Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
Alabama, Dinkler-Tutwiler, Birmingham 


South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach 


North Dakota, Dacotah Hotel, Grand 
Forks 


California, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena 


Pennsylvania, Chalfonte - Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 


Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs 

Virginia, Cruise 


New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid 
ae Dakota, Franklin Hotel, Dead- 
wi 


Connecticut, Griswold Hotel, Groton 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Dist. of Columbia, Greenbrier Hotel 
White Sulphur Springs 

Massachusetts, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott 

Nevada, Reno 

New Hampshire, Wentworth - By - The 
Sea, Portsmouth 

New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Went- 
worth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 

Wyoming, Wort Hotel, Jackson 

Oregon, Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart 

Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 

Utah, Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City 

Illinois, Drake Hotel, Chicago 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 


Sept. 


June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 
July 
July 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


May 10-12 


May 27-29 

May 30- 
June 12 

June 14-26 


July 4-17 


Aug. 1-14 
Aug. 8-20 
Aug. 23- 
Sept. 4 
Sept. 26-30 


Sept. 27-30 


Oct. 3-6 


Oct. 18-21 


Washington, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma 
Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 


Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier 
National Park 

New Jersey Savings, Monmouth Hotel, 
Spring Lake 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 

Central States Conference, Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Michigan 


West Virginia, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs 


Pennsylvania Bankers Association, Sum- 
mer School, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, State College 


Maine Savings, Poland Spring House, 
Poland Spring 


Massachusetts Savings, Washington Ho- 
tel, Bretton Woods, N. H. 


Connecticut Savings, Hotel Wentworth- 
By-The-Sea, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire 

Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 

New York Savings, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Iowa, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 


Other Organizations 


National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago 


American Safe Deposit Association, Min- 
neapolis 


School of Banking of the South, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge 


15th Iowa Management Course, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City 


Western session, Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management, 
Credit Research Foundation of -the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 


Eastern session, Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management, 
Credit Research Foundation of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


School of Consumer Banking, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville 


School of Banking, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 


Financial Public Relations Association, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 


41st Annual Convention, Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


Consumer Bankers Association, 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, 


Hotel 


National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, 30th Annual Con- 
vention, San Francisco 
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ASSEMBLY LINE 


for the shelf that's never full 


For three decades, Kingsport Press, Inc. of 
Kingsport, Tennessee, has been mass-producing 
millions of books to meet the unending demand 
of America’s bookshelves. 

Although far from metropolitan book publish- 
ing centers, Kingsport Press has become one of 
the world’s largest contract book manufacturers. 
Last year, more than 20 million hardbound books 
of every size and shape, on every conceivable 
subject, were printed for America’s schools, 


Over ten thousand agents . . 


libraries and homes. 


Since 1928, Kingsport Press has relied on 
U.S. F. & G. to supply the various bonding and 
insurance coverages essential to the success of any 
business operation. 


Whether you make books or read them, own a 
business or your home, no matter what you do or 
where you are, there are U.S. F. & G. coverages 
to meet your individual needs. 


. there’s one in your community. 


Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


U.S.F.&G. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


CASUALTY- FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY-SURETY 
BONDS 
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NEWS FOR INSTALMENT CREDIT MEN 


Instalment Credit—Every Angle 


Credit Conference was a meet- 

ing to the bankers’ liking. It 
was held March 22-24 at the La 
Salle Hotel in Chicago. The meet- 
ings were in the main ballroom. 
The paper of the printed conference 
programs matched to the tint the 
paint of the newly redecorated room 
(investigation discloses that this was 
happy accident rather than artistic 
foresight). 


Tc A.B.A.’s National Instalment 


From Everywhere 


First, this was a big conference. 
Conferees 1,337 strong, came from 
every state save New Mexico, plus 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Alaska. The SRO sign was out at 
several of the sessions. 

These instalment credit bankers 
proved an enthusiastic audience. 
They participated actively in the 
panel sessions. On several occa- 
sions they rose as one man to ap- 
plaud a speaker. 


Optimism Evident 

And, too, it was an optimistic 
meeting. Despite the various labels 
of “readjustment,” “rollback,” “‘roll- 
ing recession,” or whatever, there 
was determination to move ahead. 
Speakers from business and industry 
reported vast new sums for expan- 


THEODORE FISCHER 


Instalment credit bankers consider their role one 


of responsibility. 


The consumer is considered a 


wise buyer of credit. New products and rising 
population indicate good future. Are instalment 


credit totals too low? 


sion; no standing still. Bankers re- 
ported new sources of instalment 
joan income which are proving very 
satisfactory—principally the finan- 
cing of house trailers and air con- 
ditioners. 

A show of hands indicated that 
many of the bankers present were 
financing house trailers. Another 
show of hands, to find out how many 
found it sufficiently satisfactory to 
continue in it, brought this remark 
from the panel moderator: “A care- 
ful count shows that more people 
find this business satisfactory than 
have actually tried it. Well, that 
seems reasonable.” 

A Texas banker reported that his 
bank in 1953 financed 16,000 air 
conditioning units. In three years 
the bank had three repossessions— 
and one of these was not actually 
a repossession, for the dealer resold 
the unit owned by a man who was 
moving abroad. Food-and-freezer 
financing seemed to be confined to 


special areas and subject to special 
safeguards. 

There were speeches and panels 
on many topics. One determination 
was common to all—to continue to 
meet the responsibility to provide 
adequate credit to deserving per- 
sons for proper uses. No vague fears 
of the future; no backtracking. 


“Good Morning, 
Dear Competitor" 


Much information was exchanged 
—but there were many light mo- 
ments. There was music before each 
session while the bankers were se- 
lecting seats. On one such occasion, 
the organist played snatches of se- 
lections readily identifiable with 
each state while its representatives 
stood, sometimes to sing. At another 
session, about a thousand bankers 
were singing lustily “Good morning 
to you, good morning to you; Good 
morning dear competitor, good morn- 
ing to you.” 


There would seem to be more people standing in the rear of the ballroom than could be seated in those few empty chairs 
‘ near the front at this session of the Nutional Instalment Credit Conference 
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BANKING felt impelled to obtain 
pictures of all of the doings, natu- 
rally. While readying one of the 
panels for its photograph, the mod- 
erator, a gentleman of rather un- 
certain hairline, said to the photo- 
grapher: “Wait a second. Would 
you like to put makeup on my head, 
or shall I just hold my head at a 
slight angle the better to light the 
panel?” 

Oh, yes. The bankers had mo- 
ments of fun, but they didn’t forget 
the seriousness of the conference. 
The attendance at all the meetings 
taxed the capacity of the big ball- 
room. Only bits of all they heard 
can be reproduced here. 


Obligations of Stewardship 


Homer J. Livingston, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, asserted 
that ‘“‘the steadily increasing share 
of this (instalment credit) business 
places squarely on the shoulders of 
bankers much greater responsibil- 
ities. As the volume of consumer 
credit in the banks has grown, we 
have moved forward to new levels 
of responsibility. We cannot avoid, 
nor do we have any desire to re- 
treat from the obligations of this 
stewardship. 

“Under the pressure of increasing 
volume, terms sometimes weaken,” 
Mr. Livingston continued. “Failure 
to exercise our leadership under such 
conditions and a reluctance to insist 
on the maintenance of sound lending 
principles are detrimental not only 
to the banks, but also to the con- 
sumer for whose financial welfare 
we have an important responsibility. 
We cannot afford ever to confuse the 


J. L. Robertson 
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Homer J. Livingston 


objective of seeking a large volume 
of this credit with the far greater 
and more commendable objective of 
soundness in terms, in rates, and 
in the ability of the borrower to pay. 

“Our responsibility for consumer 
credit involves the savings and in- 
come, and also the happiness and 
economic welfare, of multiplied tens 
of millions of persons. It reaches 
into hundreds of great industrial 
and business enterprises. It plays 
a large role in the creative processes 
of mass production which have given 
the nation the industrial leadership 
of the world. I am certain that we 
shall bring to our discussions here 
the determination to meet that re- 
sponsibility fully and competently.” 


“A Bear By the Tail" 


“By its very nature, instalment 
credit plays an exceptionally vital 
role in our economy,” according to 
J..L. Robertson, member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. “Its management 
and use demand understanding and 
the exercise of self-discipline to a 
degree perhaps greater than any 
other type of lending. It has ex- 
plosive qualities which must be han- 
dled with both courage and caution 
—and above all with consummate 
skill—if it is to blast away obstacles 
in the road to greater prosperity, 
and not explode at the wrong time 
and leave a mountain of wrecked 
wealth and lives to be cleared away 
and patched up before we can re- 
sume the advance. 

“To put it another way, you have 
a bear by the tail—a $20-billion one 
—and if, during inflationary times 
(that will come again), it isn’t kept 


in hand and tamed by a mixture of 
your good judgment and actions 
and effective response to general 
credit control instruments, we can 
be sure that there will be a move 
to subject it to the permanent con- 
finement of selective controls—a 
Regulation W, if you please. And 
I can assure you that the Reserve 
Board is no more eager to take up 
that thankless job again than you 
are to have it do so.” 


Emphasis Shifts 


“For years, the emphasis in this 
country has been on production,” 
said Charles C. Freed, president of 
the National Automobile Dealers 
Association and president of the 
Freed Motor Company, Salt Lake 
City. “Shortage of goods in virtually 
all consumer lines made production 
the headliner in most of our think- 
ing and planning. 

“Now the story is different,’ Mr. 
Freed continued. “Today, produc- 
tion must take second place. The 
future of our economy depends upon 
the skill and ability and faith of the 
people who make up the selling 
force of this nation. Production, 
after all, is only inventory until 
sales are made. Distribution and 
selling will be the cornerstones of 
business prosperity in 1954. 

“The importance of this business 
(financing automobiles) and the 
volume it has reached with you 
imposes, I believe, a distinct respon- 
sibility. While we are in the front 
line in any fight for sound financing, 
too great caution in granting loans 
can dry up business rapidly.” 


Educate the Customer 
Arthur Dietz, president of C.I.T. 


Charles C. Freed 
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JON’s STUDIO 


Arthur Dietz 


Financial Corporation, New York, 
expressed his pleasure that he, a 
competitor, should have been in- 
vited to address the gathering. Mr. 
Dietz and his competitors, however, 
found many areas for agreement. 

“We owe it to our customers and 
to the economy,” he said, “‘to bring 
about the widest possible public 
understanding of what consumer in- 
stalment financing is, how it oper- 
ates, and the important contributions 
it makes to the public welfare.” 

Mr. Dietz advanced the thesis that 
the American consumer is his own 
best credit manager. The consumer 
throughout the years has shown 
sound judgment in contracting debt 
and in preferring sound terms for 
his own benefit. However, Mr. Dietz, 
continued, “We owe it to the econ- 
omy to work in good times and bad 
to educate every American to the 
true facts of consumer credit. We 
must try to make him understand 
that consumer credit is of tremen- 
dous service to the economy, and 
that there is no evidence that con- 
sumer credit is a significant contri- 
butor to deflation, nor is it an un- 
stabilizing force. Consumer credit 
has provided—year after year—a 
vital prop to the economy. It is 
the boon which has raised the com- 
fort of the American home and the 
living standards of the American 
family to levels which are higher 
than those enjoyed by any other 
class, in any other nation, at any 
other time in history.” 


Big Year Ahead 

Dr. Courtnay Pitt, financial vice- 
president of Philco Corporation, 
Philadelphia, declared that “the 
availability of adequate time-pay- 
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ment facilities to the people of the 
country is essential to the widest 
possible enjoyment of the products 
of our industry and to the mainte- 
nance of a high level of employment 
and general prosperity.” The banks, 
he said, are doing a “splendid” job 
in this. “You are entitled to just 
as much of the credit as the man- 
ufacturers, distributors, and dealers 
of the country for the accomplish- 
ments of the appliance industry and 
the contributions it has made to 
national well-being.” 

Dr. Pitt made specific reports and 
forecasts on the sale of specific ap- 
pliances. Air conditioning, he said, 
has been growing with a speed that 
can only be compared to the early 
days of television. Household re- 
frigerators are the keystone of the 
appliance industry, with sales last 
year estimated at $1,113,625,000. 
The figure this year will be just as 
impressive, he predicts. Electric 
ranges and automatic washing ma- 
chines will sell even better this year 
than last. 

“The. American economy today,” 
said Dr. Pitt, “is the most liquid 
the world has ever seen. The liquid 
assets of the people of the United 
States totaled $201.4-billion at the 
end of 1953. These included cur- 
rency ($21.6-billion); demand de- 
posits ($33.9-billion) ; time deposits 
($64.4-billion); savings and loan 


shares ($21.4-billion); and U. S. 
Government securities ($60.1-bil- 
lion). 


“This is enough money to pay off 
all consumer credit outstanding 
($28.9-hbillion); pay for the entire 
production of the automobile indus- 
try this year ($9-billion) ; pay cash 
for all the homes that will probably 


Courtnay Pitt 
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Fred F, Florence 


be built this year ($10-billion); go 
to Wall Street and buy all the listed 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change (market value of $117.3- 
billion at the end of 1953); and 
still have about $36-billion left over. 

“So, while there might be divided 
views as to whether the people of 
America want to buy this or that 
product, or will be content with 
what they already have, there can 
be no argument that they have the 
wherewithal to satisfy their desires 
if they want to or can be persuaded 
to do so.” 


Firmer Foundation 

“Bank lending officers have ob- 
served that the evidence of weak- 
ness which has developed in some 
lines of business during the past 
few months is not a new element 
in the credit picture,” according to 
Fred F. Florence, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Credit Policy Commission 
and president of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas. “Many in- 
dustries are already on a more firm 
foundation by virtue of having al- 
ready experienced a period of re- 
adjustment. 

“The business indexes have re- 
ceded from the peak levels of 1953,” 
he continued, “but bank lending of- 
ficers have not interpreted the trend 
as a serious downturn which might 
spell deflatic:: or depression, but 
rather a recession. There is basic 
confidence in the fundamental 
strength of the economy... . 

“These are critical times for bank- 
ing, because in periods of recession 
there are planted in certain chan- 
nels the roots of lending philosophy 
which might set the pattern of loan 
operations for several years to come. 
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INDIRECT FINANCING, left to right, John L. Gibson, vice-president, Republic 

National Bank of Dallas, Texas, moderator; Edward M. Landis, vice-president, 

Anglo California National Bank, San Francisco; Paul R. Geisinger, vice-president, 

National City Bank, Cleveland; Harold R. Moore, vice-president, State Bank 
of Albany, New York 


COLLECTIONS AND REPOSSESSIONS, left to right, D. Owens Thurman, vice- 

president, First Security Bank of Utah, N. A., Salt Lake City; Fred H. Diefen- 

bacher, assistant vice-president, National City Bank of New York, moderator; 

Edward G. Donnelly, assistant vice-president, The Pennsylvania Company for 

Banking & Trusts, Philadelphia; Donald E. Christie, vice-president, Merchants 
National Bank and Trust Company, Indianapolis 


OPERATION EFFICIENCY, left to right, Alexander Gunther, vice-president, First 

National Bank, Philadelphia, moderator; Edmund Leone, auditor, Manufacturers 

Trust Company, New York; Paul H. Young, vice-president, The Boatmen’s 

National Bank of St. Louis; Edwin B. Thorpe, vice-president, Union Trust 
Company of Springfield, Massachusetts 


MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS AND POLICIES, left to right, Carl A. Bimson, 

president, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona; Paul M, Welch, vice-president, 

Citizens and Southern National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia, moderator; Robert C. 

Downie, president, Peoples First National Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh; William 
L. Gregory, president, Easton-Taylor Trust Company, St. Louis 
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That is why it is so important to 
the preservation of our private bank- 
ing system for all segments of the 
banking fraternity to watch and 
study current credit conditions with 
the greatest care, and be able to 
respond to its legitimate require- 
ments promptly and constructively. 

. The efficiency, thoroughness, 
and practical manner in which you 
supply the credit and arrange the 
terms have an important bearing 
upon industry and affect the lives 
of the millions of American citizens 
who have come to utilize instalment 
credit as an integral part of their 
daily lives.” 


Three G's of Credit 


Thomas C. Boushall, president of 
The Bank of Virginia, Richmond, 
and who was introduced as “Mr. 
Consumer Credit,” spoke on “Bank- 
ing’s Responsibilities to a Free 
People.’”’ He announced that he pre- 
ferred as a title “Guts, Gore, and 
Gumption.” “What I have tried to 
say to you in a more formal way 
I can sum up in just those three 
words,” said Mr. Boushall. “If you 
gentlemen have got the guts to face 
the situation today, examine the 
alternatives, and go hack home and 
say we are going forward... des- 
pite the fact that we might bleed 
a little—have a little gore around 
because of some losses, then you 
will in turn have the gumption to 
realize that is the way . . . the 
American free enterprise system has 
been built... . 

“If we . .. aren’t willing to see a 
little gore and exercise the gump- 
tion . . . we in the banking business 
do not qualify as the proper trustees 
of the liquid wealth of the American 
people capable of putting it to the 
best maximum use so that our free 
private enterprise system may find 
the fullest fulfillment, not under 
Government direction and control, 
but under the able management of 
a highly intelligent group of highly 
respected people in the banking 
fraternity.” 


Bright Future 


William A. Roberts, president of 
Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, foresees a greater 
growth in this country in the next 
20 years than we have had in the 
past 30. He predicted a population 
of 210,000,000 by 1975 and said 
that either the banks will do the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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Picture these advantages 


in your bank 


The new Burroughs Sensimatic window posting machine posts passbooks 

and ledgers, balances cash, proves posting accuracy, and posts ledger 
controls—the one complete accounting machine. Its speed and accuracy assure 
prompt window service and new teller efficiency. Sensimatics work easily with 
either unit or dual posting systems. Moreover, with Sensimatic versatility you can 
handle savings, mortgage loan, and installment loan accounting with 

the same machine. Simple to operate—beginners quickly become expert. 

Call your Burroughs man today for a demonstration. 

Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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COLOMBIA 
MEANS BUSINESS 


LET US HELP YOU INCREASE YOURS 


© ER in Colombia for U. S. business are increasing 
every year. Trade connections are becoming more profitable. With 
an eye on your business future there, why not let us assist you 
with your collections and letters of credit? 

For instance in making collections, we have an outstanding 
record of combining efficiency with tact, courtesy with results— 
a proven faculty for settling unpaid accounts quickly and retaining 
good-will. 

As for letters of credit, consider the convenience of our 29 offices 
located in every important commercial centre in Colombia. This 
exceptional coverage is a great advantage too in furnishing current 
and comprehensive trade information. 

In fact whatever your requirements, we have special departments 
handling every phase and facility of banking. More and more 
progressive U. S. banks and business firms are making use of our 
extensive organization established for over 40 years. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up $20,675,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Surplus: $17,£00,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Other reserves: $3,972.000 — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MepELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (2), 

BOGOTA (3), Bucaramanga, Cali (2), Cartagena, Cartago, Cicuta, 

Girardot, Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, ge (1), Monteria, Neiva, 

Imira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, Santa Marta, 
celejo, Socorro, Vélez (B). 


Prospectus on request: 


Scudder 
Stevens 
117 South 17th Street 


& G l ark Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Common Stock Fund, Inc. 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


One Wall Street 
New York 5, New York 
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| instalment credit. 
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Thomas C. Boushall 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 
necessary in the financing of this 


| future or it will be done socialisti- 
| cally. 


His company, said Mr. Roberts, 
has indicated its own faith in the 
future. Since 1947 it has put back 
into the business a total of $170- 
million, with more planned. This 


| faith pays off, he insisted. First 
| quarter sales this year will be higher 


for the first quarter than last year, 


| with more profits, more dividends. 


Raise Those Totals! 

Raymond Rodgers, Professor of 
Banking of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, New York 
University, doesn’t think today’s 
totals for consumer debt are out of 
line at all. “In my opinion,” he 
said, “you have by no means reached 
the top limit in the utilization of 
Twenty years 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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for Investors 


FROM GULF OIL’S 
1953 ANNUAL REPORT 


— Consolidated Balance Sheet, December 31 


Assets Liabilities 
1953 1952 1953 1952 


Cash & marketable securities $ 377,578,794 $ 329,896,158 Currentliabilities . . . . $ 310,002,539 $ 297,585,663 
Receivables (Net) . . . . 179,786,282 164,378,006 Long-termdebt . . .. . 178,509,631 181,729,800 
Total current assets . . $ 734,646,322 $ 664,329,712 Deferred income. . . . . 36,019,340 35,245,198 
Investments and long-term Capital shares (24,541,943 in 
receivables (Net) . . . 128,940,946 127,717,313 1953; 23,598,120 in 1952) 613,548,575 589,953,000 
Properties, plant, and | eee 37,791,668 22,690,500 
equipment (Net). . . . 890,538,173 823,005,470 Earnings retained in the 
Prepaid & deferred charges . 11,622,412 12,226,899 business. . . - + + 565,024,141 475,874,189 


TOTAL ASSETS . . . $1,765,747,853 $1,627,279,394 TOTAL LIABILITIES . $1,765,747,853 $1,627,279,394 


—— Consolidated Income Statement 


1953 1952 


NET SALES AND OTHER REVENUES .... . . . . $1,652,893,769 $1,539,154,673 
EXPENSES: 
Purchased crude oil, ermeaere! and other 
merchandise . . . « « « $ 665,355,761 $ 619,493,767 


Operating, selling, and administrative "expenses wee Nahas 533,336,921 506,203,097 
Taxes, other than income taxes . . a 31,570,513 31,686,172 


Depletion, en amortization, and retirements aes 138,831,004 128,994,786 
Interest . . 4,972,873 5,031,328 
Estimated income taxes—U. ‘Ss. ‘and foreign 103,790,561 105,925,195 
$1,477,857,633 $1,397,334,345 

NET INCOME ......--« « « $ 175,036,136 $ 141,820,328 


—— Operating Highlights 


1953 1952 


Net crude oil produced—Total barrels . . . . . . 269,168,000 252,306,000 
Daily average barrels. . . . wire 737,447 689,360 
Crude oil processed at 181,294,000 182,118,000 
Daily average barrels . . . 496,696 497,591 


Refined products sold—Total 203,576,000 200;287,000 ult 


nual 


A limited number of copies of 
Gulf’s 1953 Annual Report are 
available upon request to P.O. 

Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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*"1 mean I'm all out of checks to sort’ 


It’s a fact! With the Todd Sort-O-Namic system 
sorting checks is so fast and efficient that any clerk 
can whip through the work in /a/f the usual time, 
with 85% fewer errors. 

Sort-O-Namic cuts down mis-sorts, mis-posts, 
mis-files. It reduces training time by 20%. The 


problem of deciphering illegible signatures is a 
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Raymond Rodgers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 
from now you will look back and 
wonder how you could have been 
so slow and hesitant in developing 
the full potentialities of consumer 
credit!” 

“... Consumer credit in America 
is more than the mortgaging of 
future income to produce current 
satisfactions, or a flow of future 
satisfactions. It is, as a practical 
matter, our only way to keep those 
satisfactions flowing in large volume. 
So, don’t try to put America on a 
cash basis—our economy just isn’t 
built that way! 

“There are those who say that 
consumer credit has made great 
contributions to our welfare in the 


| past, but that it should not be ex- 
| panded further lest consumer credit, 
| the servant, become consumer debt, 
| the master. In reply, I say to you 


| that it is not only desirable to ex- 


thing of the past. 


| pand consumer credit, it is imper- 


| ative!” 


Get the facts about the Todd Sort-O-Namic 
system that cuts down internal errors, improves 


customer relations and puts more profit into bank 


Consumer credit must be ex- 
panded, said Professor Rodgers, to 


| avoid goods inflation. Without such 


an expansion, it is difficult to keep 


| busy our greatly expanded produc- 


operations. 


| tion facilities. Auto manufacturers, 


for example, can produce twice the 


number of cars they can sell. Such 


| unused capacity must be fully util- 


THE TODD COMPANY, inc., Dept. B 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


ized, he said. “Consumer credit aids 


| in such utilization as it reduces the 


Please send me complete information about 
the Sort-O-Namic plan. 


Bank_— 


Address__ 


_Zone_ Strate- 
ROCHESTER 


SALES OFFICES IN Yq PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


| postponement of postponable de- 
| mands. 


“New customers to be served, new 
articles to be financed, and new 
methods to extend more credit safe- 
ly make the future of consumer 
credit very bright for those with 
courage and vision. With business 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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The Banker’s Dilemma 


He’s d---d if he does, and d---d if he doesn’t 


... the one way out is Mortgage Insurance 


Poor banker! If he forecloses on a mortgage, he’s a “heartless 
soul,” driving the widow from her home. If he doesn’t, then he’s 


a “sentimental fool,”’ risking the bank’s money on a hopeless case. 


Lucky the banker who has found the way out: MORTGAGE 
LIFE INSURANCE. He just stamps the mortgage “Paid in 
Full”...the insurance pays off the entire loan. 


And what a host of good will he builds with his customers! The 
borrower knows that a small amount added to his monthly 
mortgage payment makes certain that, should he die, his wife 


will inherit a deed instead of a debt. 


You can see why so many bankers look upon Mortgage Insur- 
ance as the greatest thing that’s come along—both from the cold 
financial view, and for making the bank more human. Some go fur- 
ther: They offer Health and Accident Insurance, too, so that even 


a borrower’s disability cannot interrupt his mortgage payment. 


Does your bank offer these mortgage insurance plans? There is 
every good reason it should. Every reason to choose your plan 
now—from FEDERAL, a leader in this field for almost fifty years. 


We'll be glad to send you a complete portfolio; description of plans, 
sample forms, customer promotions. Write for Mortgage Plan Portfolio. 


Every good reason 
to choose 


FEDERAL 


Mortgage 
Insurance Plans 


Proven customer appeal. Nine 
out of ten borrowers having Fed- 
eral Mortgage Insurance request 
similar protection on other loans. 
Planned by bankers them- 
selves. Federal Insurance meets 
the banker’s exact needs—as 
stated by them. Planned by men 
with a long background in the 
mortgage field. 

Custom designed for you. The 
plans Federal recommends to you 
are based on a careful study of 
your operations. 

Completely flexible. Complete 
life protection with or without ac- 
cident and health benefits. Also 
credit insurance for short-term 
loans. 


Claims paid promptly. Checks 
usually air mailed within 24 hours 
of receipt of claim. 

Simplified forms. Easy for your 
customers, easy for you. They add 
little or no detail to your present 
operations. 

All promotional tools. Rate 
charts, plaques, posters, news- 
paper ads—Federal supplies every- 
thing you need. 

Highest rating. Best’s and 
Dunne’s—leading policy-owners’ 
reporting services—give Federal 
their unqualified recommendation. 


LIFE 
PROTECTION 


DISABILITY 
PROTECTION 


JOHN H. CARTON 
President 
HAROLD L. BUCK 


Vice President and Manager, 
Credit Insurance Division 


LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Wolverine-Federal Tower «+ Battle Creek, Michigan 
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and here is the international bank 
to help you 
and your customers 


\HE fastest growing nation in the 


world offers rich rewards to those 


who seek them. Whether your clients are 


interested in mining, oil, gas, manu- 


facture or trade, The Bank of Nova 


Scotia can help them. 


: With more than 400 branches in 
Canada, Great Britain, the U.S.A., and 


the West Indies, and with correspon- 


dents wherever men trade, The Bank 


of Nova Scotia is equipped to give you 
and your clients authoritative informa- 
tion and expert guidance on your 


banking and financial problems. 


The BANK of 
| SOWA SCOTLR 


\ 


@ A Partner in Canada’s 
Growth 


General Offices: 44 King St. West, Toronto In Cuba: Havana and 6 other branches. 


New York Office: 37 Wall St. In Puerto Rico: San Juan, Fajardo and Santurce. 
; London Office: 108 Old Broad St. In Dominican Republic: Ciudad Trujillo. 
t Ia Jamaica: Kingston and 16 other branches. And correspondents all over the world. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104) 
slowing up, the present is indeed 
a time for vision! Remember, con- 
sumer credit is not new. It has been 
tested in the fires of adversity. Re- 
gardless of business trend, the credit 
needs of the consumers must be 
met.” 


In Conclusion 


Philip Woollcott, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Instalment Credit Commis- 
sion and president of the Bank of 
Asheville, North Carolina, summar- 
ized the conference. Said Mr. Wooll- 
cott: “There has been a note of con- 
fidence that banks possess the or- 
ganizations and the skills to admin- 
ister this type of bank credit soundly 
and wisely. 

“There has been an awareness of 
the necessity for a full supply of 
instalment credit in the maintenance 
of a high-level economy. 

“There has been a full recognition 
of the responsibility of banks to 
supply such credit. 

“There has been no disposition to 
avoid that responsibility but, on the 
contrary, a determination to meet 
it to the full extent needed by bor- 
rowers and purchasers of consumer 
goods in fulfilling their needs and 
wants within their individual ca- 
pacities. Through many years, in 
periods of inflation and deflation, in 
good times and bad, the American 
people—as borrowers and consumers 
—have demonstrated their ability 
to buy credit wisely. They are proud 
of this record, and we are proud 
that tens of millions of them point 
to us and say, ‘That’s my bank.’ 
They are our customers. They can 
count on us to the limit.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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James B. Forcan, Vice-Chairman 


Try us on a trade 


in Governments 


Call collect to Chicago LD 92, 93, 155 or 313 
and find out what we can do for you 


We do a lot of trading in government bonds for 
Savings and Loan customers in the Midwest states. 
And there’s no reason in the world why we can’t 
do it for any customer in any state. We'd like to. 
And we are sure we can bring to new customers 
the advantages that have made us one of the 
country’s largest traders. 

Here is a primary market in government secu- 
rities where, under normal market conditions, you 
get a diréct and immediate bid or offering, and 
rapid-fire trading. Our Government Bond Depart- 
ment at The First National Bank of Chicago gives 
you all the advantages of modern communications, 
streamlined methods, and more than 90 years of 
experience in handling bonds— whether your trade 
is in thousands or millions. 

We carry a substantial position in treasury bills, 
notes, and other government issues in which 
banks and corporations are principally interested. 


The officers of our Government Bond Depart- 
ment are unusually well equipped—in both expe- 
rience and facilities — to assist you and corporation 
executives with investment programs. As evidence 
of the wide scope of our operations, during the 
past year we had transactions in each of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Districts. 

Contact us by telephone, teletype, or telegraph 
—at our expense. For direct connection, use these 


numbers: Long Distance 92, 93, 155, 313. 


GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT 


L. F. WiInTERHALTER Asst. Vice-President 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 


Joseru A. SMOLE 
Frank G. HERMAN 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


Harowp V. AmBerc, Vice-President 
Gaytorp A. FREEMAN, Jr., Vice-President 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 


Homer J. Livincston, President 


Huco A. AnpEerRson, Vice-President 
Hersert P. Snyper, Vice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Water M. Heymann, Executive Vice-President 
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Operating Procedures 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


easily on small loans as they can 
on dealer paper purchased. The de- 
faulter in this instance must be 
someone on the bank staff who has 
knowledge, control, and some respon- 
sibility in the instalment credit 
operation. 

Fraud and misappropriation in 
direct loans can result from one or 
a combination of several acts. 

(1) The person responsible can 
forge a note using the name of a 
known borrower or friend, complet- 
ing the application, obtaining ap- 
proval, and, finally, securing the pro- 
ceeds on the pretense that he is de- 
livering them direct to the borrower. 
In addition, all correspondence is 
turned over to him presumably for 
delivery to the borrower. When the 
defaulter happens to be the individ- 
ual in charge of the department, or 
any officer or employee whose daily 
routine fits into the pattern of de- 
frauding, few would question the 
procedure. 

(2) In an endeavor to keep within 
satisfactory delinquency ratios, de- 
linquent loans are refinanced with 
forged notes for the original amounts 
of the loans. The proceeds are used 
to pay off the unpaid balances of the 
delinquent loans, and the difference, 
plus the rebate of unearned interest, 
is handed to the person committing 
the fraud. Thereafter, loans are kept 
current with the excess proceeds un- 
til funds are exhausted, after which 
it becomes necessary for the de- 
faulter to commit additional crimes 
or to be exposed. This pyramiding 
can and in many instances has grown 
to sizable proportions before it is 
detected. 

(3) Prepaid loan payments not 
credited to a borrower’s loan is an- 
other method of perpetrating fraud. 
Such payments are withheld until 
payment due date and then substi- 
tuted by manipulating funds from 
other prepaid loans. This type of de- 
falcation can become involved be- 
cause of the records necessary to 
prevent detection. 

(4) Payment of late charges not 
recorded is still another type of pec- 
ulation that is difficult to control 
where a bank has a lax method of 
enforcing late charge payments. 

(5) On prepaid loans, where re- 
funds are not made, a dishonest per- 
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NABAC Offers Control Counsel 


As part of a plan to expand its educational facilities for the war on 
bank fraud, the National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers offers counsel to any bank that wishes to establish and maintain 


a control and audit program. 


“Small banks have only to notify NABAC headquarters that they want 
to formulate a control program, and we will aid them in every phase of 
it,” says President Ira C. Chaney, auditor of the Crocker First National 


Bank, San Francisco. 


Other parts of the association’s educational plans include clinics for 
new control officers in smaller banks, seminars in larger cities, and 
attendance at the NABAC School for Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, 
held every summer at the University of Wisconsin. 

The complete training program will be available to all banks, regard- 
less of whether they are NABAC members. It has been approved by the 


Federal supervisory authorities. 
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son can pocket the refund after he 
makes the proper entries and closes 
out the accounts. 


Indirect Loans—Dealer Financing 


The experience in this business 
shows constantly recurring irregu- 
larities ranging from misrepresen- 
tations of one kind or another to 
cutright fraud. Some of the more 
common occurrences are: 

(1) Cash selling price and down 
payment inflated on contract to cover 
lack of actual down payment. 

(2) Contract financed on mer- 
chandise which is not delivered by 
dealer. 

(3) Contract financed with a ficti- 
tious purchaser. 

(4) Contract covering the same 
merchandise financed through two 
financing institutions simultaneously. 

(5) Contract represented to be 
the sale of merchandise whereas the 
merchandise is already owned by 
purchaser and the contract is taken 
to cover open account. 

(6) Misappropriation of customer 
payment which was made at dealer’s 
place of business. 

(7) Customer payment advanced 
by dealer to avoid repossession, gen- 
erally occurring when dealer as- 
sumes some liability. 

(8) Payment in full made to 
dealer by customer and dealer re- 
tains money but continues payment 
of monthly instalments. 

(9) Merchandise repossessed or 
returned to dealer by purchaser; 
merchandise resold and payments 
continued by dealer to avoid paying 
of bank’s lien. 

(10) Merchandise sold out of 
trust when floor planning is involved. 

(11) Collusion between the mer- 


chandise inventory checker and dealer, 

(12) Collusion between bank offi- 
cer and dealer. 

(13) Interest on wholesale some- 
times paid in cash and not credited 
to earned income. 

All of these hazards involve fraud. 
In addition, losses can occur as a re- 
sult of not following established 
credit policies, of carelessness in the 
preparation of documents, of im- 
proper handling of transactions, of 
inadequate trained personnel, of 
mathematical errors, and of ineffi- 
cient collection practices. 

Next month BANKING will report 
the Commission’s suggestions for 
controlling instalment credit fraud 
exposures. 


Six ‘Foolish Excuses” for 
Not Using Audit Control 


MAN who listens to many banks’ 
reasons for not installing a 
fraud prevention program is Harry 
E. Mertz, secretary to technical 
commissions, National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 
Around the country he hears 
bankers say: “We’re too small.” 
“We're insured.” “The cost of good 
control is too high.” “The examiner 
calls once or twice a year.” “We 
know our employees.” “It’s just 
temporary borrowing.” 

Mr. Mertz recently took occasion 
to comment on these “foolish, shal- 
low excuses,” as he calls them. 
Here’s an abridgement of his views. 

“We're too small.” The major 
portion of embezzlements involves 
the small bank—the one that can 
least afford a loss. 

“We're insured.” A NABAC sur- 
vey covering 1948-51 disclosed that 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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Hemington. Fland. 


Lost motion eliminated... 
records safe from fire 


oe eee 


MODERN SUCCESS STORY 
IN OLD NEWPORT, R. 1. 


What results can your bank expect 
to gain from modernization and ex- 
pansion programs? Mr. C. C. Moore, 
President of the Newport National 
Bank, provided concrete answers to 
fellow bankers in a recent year-end 
report to shareholders. 

This 150-year old bank reported 
an increase of $1,150,000 in demand 
deposits. Loans increased $1,000,000. 
Savings deposits were up $750,000. 


BUSINESS METHODS 


For 
Through Lower 


Greater 


Profits 


Costs 


Total assets rose $2,200,000. The 
“chow they did it” story makes inspi- 
rational reading for any banker! 
The bank’s officers were facing the 
growing needs of an expanding com- 
munity when they launched their 
expansion and modernization pro- 
gram. Each step of the project had 
to be carefully planned so as not to 
interfere with the daily operations. 
Remington Rand specialists were 
brought in at the planning stage and 


j followed through until the execution 
Thousands of banks have cut waste of the major changes had been com- 
motion in their bookkeeping depart- pleted. From this one source the 
ments by installing Remington Rand bank obtained a steel vault stack and 
4 Safe-Ledger Files, Safe-Ledger cupboard units. Remington Rand’s 
Trays and Safe-Check Files. These Business Services Department set 
. handsome insulated units combine up their safety deposit record sys- 
1- perfect working convenience with tem in Safe-Kardex cabinets. The 
f fire protection at point-of-use 24 banking floor was remodeled and 
of hours a day. Your ledgers and checks new counters installed. Bookkeeping 
i- are right beside the bookkeeper, stations were equipped with Safe- 
ready for fast finding and filing. Ledger Files and Safe-Check Files. 
“t When not in use, these vital records ath Other improvements included a 
are sealed behind insulated walls — A face-lifting for your unit for alphabetic sort- 
safe from smoke, flames and water. ing by account names; filing cabi- 
. These Safe-Ledger and Safe- bank at modest cost nets, including a special microfilm 
Check insulated units are certified There’s a real combination of beauty storage cabinet; and filing systems, 
by the Underwriters Laboratories and utility in our mass-produced file folders and Super-Riter type- 
r and the Safe-Cabinet Laboratories stock counters for economical mod- writers...all from Remington Rand. 
to protect contents for one hour in ernization of old banks or new By selecting the best in operating 
; fire reaching 1700° F. And since this branches. These lower counters pro- equipment and methods, officers of 
8 is “point-of-use” protection, there’s mote friendly customer relations. the Newport National have enabled 
a no need to transfer your vital rec- Tellers get comfortable knee space, their personnel to meet efficiently 
ry ords to and from safes or vaults effort-saving long-life drawers with the demands of today’s business. 
al daily. Exclusive Gray-Rite finish trays as needed, and space for win- They have also prepared well for 
yn blends with any surroundings... of- dow machines. Many combinations future expansion. At the same time, 
+S. fers amazing resistance to scratches, can be made to suit your particular patrons can do business in the re- 
- scuffs and cleansing alkalies...won’t needs. Counters can be lengthened laxing atmosphere of an authenti- 
” chip, peel or discolor. The Safe- or rearranged later as your require- cally restored, traditional New 
nd Ledger File and the Safe-Check File ments change. England banking house. 
form a harmonious combination for Custom and semi-custom bank You can get all the details on this 
nad a self-contained unit-bookkeeping counters are also available in innu- modern success story by circling 
Ve operation. merable variations — traditional or CR922 on the coupon below. 
ist Whether you file checks centrally modern as you wish—in curved, 
or with account records, it will pay angled or staggered arrangements Remington. Pearl 
on to investigate this work-saving ap- to fit with your present equipment. ee 
al- proach to bank accounting. See your For a 16-page booklet, full of {| om on 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 I 
- local Remington Rand representa- business-building bank layout ideas, | Yes, I'd like the literature circled. | 
- tive or send for free booklet SC672. _ circle X1440. SC672 X1440 CR922 Cat. #6459.19 | 
jor | Name 
yes NE Check-Size Tip Top Tab Guides...especially developed for banks. | Title | 
an The last word in extra visibility... faster reference... longer 
wear. These card inserts for efficient guiding of your check files are auto- | | 
ure matically prepared by your address plates as a part of the regular pro- | ne ae ee ee | 
cedure for opening accounts, heading up statements and other records...a 
nat big saving in time and labor. For free sample, circle Cat. No. 6459.19. : City. Bi } 
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RCA's Low-Cost TV Eye 
for speedy 


In an instant—without 
taking a step—clerk 
places signature card under 
TV Eye camera for verifica- 
tion by teller. 


For FASTER SERVICE, for improvement in the 
number of transactions you handle each day—check 
the new tool for banking—RCA’s low-cost TV Eye. 


With TV Eye, your tellers verify signatures, check 
deposits, without moving from the window, without 
saying a word. TV Eye cameras at teller’s elbow, and at 
the files, take over the jobs that now mean lost time and 
embarrassment every day. 


COMPACT TV EYE consists of a small camera that fits 
practically anywhere—and a control unit no bigger 
than a table radio. Both units connect into any stand- 
ard TV receiver—operate from standard 115-volt, 

a-c outlet. 


CHECK TV EYE at your local RCA Electronics 
Distributor’s, or write Radio Corporation of 
America, Dept. E205, Building 15-1,Camden, 
New Jersey. 


Standard television set 
shows teller clear, de- 
tailed picture of signa- 
ture. No waiting, no 
walking, no lost time. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS CAMDEN, H.J. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 


if each bank experiencing an em- 
bezzlement had had the recom. 
mended blanket bond coverage, the 
uninsured loss would still have been 
$4,600,000. A recent survey of 
Pennsylvania banks revealed that 
those with less than $10,000,000 in 
resources, “and even larger banks, 
rely on insurance indemnity as a 
substitute for protection, rather 
than upon internal or _ external 
audits.” 

“Costs too much.” In comment- 
ing on this one, Mr. Mertz asks two 
questions: “Do not banks consider 
the cost of their blanket bonds as 
a natural, necessary cost of doing 
business? Aren’t the costs of good 
controls equally necessary?” 

“The exeminer calls once or twice 
a year.” The examiner’s function is 
appraisal of the liquidity of assets, 
evaluation of management and com- 
pliance with the laws, rather than 
detection of embezzlement. 

“We know our employees.” Are 
you sure? “The major causes of 
embezzlement are gambling, drink- 
ing, personal debt, extravagant liv- 
ing, bad business management, and 
last but not least, women. Certainly, 
all embezzlers were once trusted em- 
ployees; otherwise they wouldn't 
have been working in the bank. The 
cloak of sanctity has hidden many 
false moves.” 

“Just temporary borrowing.” Em- 
bezzlements usually start with a 
small sum, perhaps to take care of 
a personal emergency. Remember, 
the embezzler will strike at the 
weakest link in your control system 
—such as failure to make the peri- 
odic cash counts that would make 
“borrowing” difficult or impossible. 
Someone in the bank must know how 
to forestall concealments. 


Protective Manual 


THE Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association has published “PBA 
Protective Manual,” a practical 
guide for bank personnel in the 
fight against crime. The manual 
lists precautions against armed 
robbers, bad check passers, and 
fraudulent loan applicants ; tells 
what to do when a bank is vic- 
timized, and how to use the 
PBA’s Protective Service. 
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P.G.aeE. SERVES 46 OF CALIFORNIA’S 58 COUNTIES 


Crross operating revenues reached a new 
peak of $364,105,000, exceeding those of the 
previous year by $50,120,000, or 16.0%. The 
electric rate increase placed in effect late in 
1952 was a major factor contributing to this 
large gain in revenues. 


Sales of electricity totaled 14,770,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, and sales of gas 227,052,000,000 
cubic feet, exceeding those of the previous 
year by 10.0% and 3.2%, respectively. Sales 
were adversely affected by reason of the gen- 
erally warmer weather which prevailed during 
most of the year. 


In addition to sales to our customers, we trans- 
ported 460,000,000 kifowatt-hours of electric- 
ity for the account of others, and 55,980,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas for use in our steam- 
electric generating plants and for other Com- 
pany uses. 


We experienced a net gain of 101,379 cus- 
tomers, and at the year-end we were supplying 
service to 2,729,168 customers in all branches 
of our operations. It was the seventh con- 
secutive year in which we have added more 
than 100,000 customers. 


Expenditures for expanding and enlarging our 
facilities for serving the public totaled $197,- 
000,000 for the year, bringing to $1,174,000,000 
the amount spent by the Company for this 
purpose since the close of World War II. 


Net proceeds derived from the sale of secur- 
ities for financing our construction program 
amounted to approximately $129,250,000, 
such proceeds exceeding the par value or 
face amount of the securities issued by over 
$15,000,000. 


HIGHLIGHTS oF THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The number of those participating in the own- 
ership of the Company passed the 200,000 
mark for the first time in 1953. At the year- 
end we had 207,083 stockholders of record, an 
increase of 8,753 compared with the end of 
the previous year. 


The Company wasone ofa five-company study 
team which formed a jointly owned firm to be 
called Nuclear Power Company, having as its 
ultimate goal the harnessing of atomic energy 
for the production of electric power. 


Territory Served by P.G.&E. 


P. G. & E.’s 62,300 miles of electric 
power lines and 15,350 miles of gas 
pipe lines serve 2,729, 168 Northern 
and Central California customers. 


«hn 
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Preliminary steps were taken toward the ac- 
quisition, by an exchange of stock, of Pacific 
Public Service Company. Its principal sub- 
sidiary, Coast Counties Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, serves gas and electricity in areas within 
and contiguous to our field of operations. 


The expected improvement in our earnings 
materialized, net earnings for the common 
stock amounting to $3.12 a share, compared 
with $2.52 in the previous year, both based 
upon the average number of common shares 
outstanding in the respective periods. 


Eanes reached more satisfactory levels, reflecting the benefit of a full calendar year under the 
higher electric rates which became effective late in 1952. This should prove beneficial to all concerned. 
The confidence of the investing public and the financial strength resulting therefrom supply the best 
assurance that we can adequately serve our customers and provide properly for our employees. 

The democratic character of the ownership of modern corporations is often overlooked. Anyone, 
regardless of race, creed or national origin, can freely participate in such ownership upon the pur- 
chase of a single share of stock. Yet, many apparently still believe the privilege of stock ownership 
is restricted in some manner. A broader base for the ownership of American industry will do much 
toward a better understanding of our economic system. To this end, the efforts of security exchanges 
and security dealers to promote a broader ownership of industry are to be highly commended. 


PACIFIC 


GAS & ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


245 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


If you'd like to know more about P.G. & E. write: K. C. Christensen, 
Treasurer, 245 Market Street, San Francisco 6, California, 


for a copy of our Annual Report. 


President 
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NATIONAL HOME 
MORTGAGES ARE 
SOUND LONG-TERM 
INVESTMENTS 


There's 29 NATIONAL HOME 


for every Family Need and Income 


National builder-dealers can offer buyers the widest 
variety of choice in designs and floor plans—from 

the thrifty 2-bedroom ‘“‘Pacemaker” to the dramatic 
open-planned “‘Rangers” and the de luxe 
““Custom-Line”’ homes with up to 4 bedrooms, 2 baths. 
There’s a National to suit every requirement, every 
budget. This assures satisfied purchasers whose payments 
are met promptly, and is a major factor in the 
soundness of National home mortgages 

as long-term investments. 


Brochures showing all latest National 
designs and floor plans will be sent 
to interested institutions on request. V. 


DUCERS OF QUALITY HOMES. 
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Public Relations 
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ently many banks feel that a ven- 
ture in journalism not only pays 
good public relations dividends, but 
also sells services. 

Just starting its second year is 
Union Market Bank News, issued 
quarterly by THE UNION MARKET 
NATIONAL BANK of Watertown, Mas- 
sachusetts. This illustrated four- 
pager, printed on slick paper, talks 
about the bank’s business, explains 
operating procedures, reports staff 
changes, introduces new officers, an- 
nounces new services, boosts old 
ones, furnishes useful information 
on insurance, home repairs. Two or 
three display ads talk about loans, 
safe deposit boxes, or other banking 
facilities. 


Bank News appears in editions of 
10,000 copies, 8,000 of which are 
used as statement stuffers; the re- 
mainder are offered on the counters. 


“We believe in statement enclos- 
ures,” says Vice-president William 
R. Kennedy. “We believe favorable 
bank publicity should be brought to 
the attention of bank customers. 
Many of ours live outside the local 
newspaper's area, so Bank News is 
the only way to get this publicity to 
them. Also, it’s an effective public 
relations piece. It permits us to dis- 
cuss some of our behind-the-scenes 
operations, and gives us a chance to 
present visually to our customers 
the members of our organization.” 


“Good Check”’ Campaign 


_— OF THE COMMONWEALTH, De- 


troit, is running an advertising 
campaign that is geared to the 


The two ad characters created by Bank 
of the Commonwealth, Detroit 


NEWS 
“U.M.” Lending 
$14 Million a Year 
to Many Watertown 


= “Union Market” Directors Elect 
= Four New Assistant Cashiers 


NEED EXTRA MONEY 
For Income Taxes ? 


First page of the current issue 


slogan, “Every Check a Good Check.” 

As attention-getters, the bank has 
created two ad’ characters, “Miss 
Good Check” and “Mr. Worthless 
Check.” 

“For the next year or two,” Pres- 
ident Howard B. Parshall reports, 
“Miss Good Check is going to be a 
very busy person, engaged in many 
activities. Mr. Worthless Check will 
not appear so often; he’s a rather 
desolate character, for he’s lonely 
and there are few of his kind.” 

Mr. Parshall explains that the 
bank’s purpose is, if possible, ‘to 
reach that goal where every check 
drawn on our bank will be a good 
check.” 


Industrial Exhibit 


DISPLAY of industrial reiics and 

mementoes dating back a hun- 
dred years featured the opening of 
THE BANK OF NoVA SCOTIA’s new 
branch building in Hamilton, On- 
tario. 

Hamilton is a manufacturing city, 
and the bank thought residents 
would be interested in seeing the 
progress that has been made in the 
things they make. Thirty local in- 
dustries contributed to the show. 

Items shown included the first 
commercial radio set manufactured 
in Canada, early telephone equip- 
ment, old ledgers, and journals. 


‘‘Mutual’’ Explains Its Job 


NE day last winter the UNION 
SQUARE SAVINGS BANK of New 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 115) 


Febure 


M-K ADJUSTO 
TRAY-BINDERS 
and Hi-Lo STANDS 


Le Febure SORTERS 


SAVE TIME 
SAVE WORK 


SAVE SPACE 


STEEL BANK 


and OFFICE UNITS 


to fit your needs 


and space. 


ng 
nter units tell- 
unit account- 

Tare chine desks, 
savings tubs, mon- 
ey buses, double 
capacity files and 
cycle billing equip- 
insulated 
if required 


TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES 


IN MOST PRINCIPAL 


Complete 
Binders, 
Handling and 


CITIES 
Line of Tray- 
Record 
Housing 
Equipment. 


Stands, 


Le Febure : CORPORATION 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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Mes <oretess tetlow — She © very lovely person. 
Writes checks without heving She pays the butcher, the beter, 
Covses his fiends ond mer © Brings happiness every one 
on bed Mer are and the 
Comer te ne geod ond everywhere 
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EXPAND 
IN ALL PARTS OF 


CANADA 


WITH THE HELP OF THE 
CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Canada is the best customer of the 
United States—a prime source of 
raw materials—a major market 

for diverse goods and services— 
and capital! With the fast-growing 
population and rising industrial 
output north of the border, Canada 
and the United States are now doing 
more business together than ever. 


In assisting your own customers’ 
operations in Canada—-sales, 
financing, manufacturing, process- 
ing, buying—The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce can prove useful to you. 
Our people know Canada— 

and can help you. 


Bankers and businessmen are 
invited to make use of our facilities. 
Write— 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 

New York « San Francisco * Los Angeles 
Seattle * Portland, Ore. 

Over 650 Canadian Branches 


One of the world’s 
largest banks, The 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce has over 
650 branches 
throughout Canada 
... is in a strategic 
position to meet 

your banking require- 
ments .. . can keep 
you informed of trends 
and opportunities any- 
where in the country. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 113) 


York got a letter from the chair- 
man of the accounting department 
at a city high school, requesting 
material “which explains in simple 
language how a savings bank func- 
tions.” 

That was a challenge to Union 
Square’s president, R. H. Brownell. 
The next issue of the bank’s month- 
ly community newspaper contained 
a four-page section which told the 
young people the story of savings 
banking. 

The bank’s balance sheet was 
presented in simple terms; each 
$100 of assets was broken down 
into its investment components, ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents. Income 
was similarly treated. The bank also 
answered such questions as How 
can a savings bank help me? What 
does a savings bank do with my 
money? Is a savings bank a good 
place to work? 

The newspaper usually goes to 
34,000 families on New York’s low- 
er East Side. This issue was also 
distributed among 5,000 high school 
pupils in the area. 


What the Figures Mean 


of the items in a 
bank’s condition statement are 
fairly common these days; their 
value to the layman depends, of 
course, on how fine a breakdown is 
made. 

One of the most careful exposi- 
tions we’ve seen in a long time was 


Here is “Mounty,” a Roanoke bank’s 

new advertising and promotion character. 

He meets the public in newspapers and 
in lobby signs, like this one 


IT'S NEVER TOO LATE 
TO START AND NEVER 
TOO EARLY TO BEGIN THE 


SAVINGS uasit 


_ 


=f the Bank that's 
: SOLID AND FRIENDLY AS 
THE MOUNTAINS OF VIRGINIA 


May 1954 


CONSTRUCTION is one of Southern California’s largest indus- 
tries. Engineering and building construction, combined, provided 
employment for more than 195,000 workers during 1953. Total 
volume exceeded $2 billion, making this the biggest construc- 
tion year in the area’s history, and exceeding the volume in any 
state of the nation (with the exception of California itself). In 
dwelling units alone, the southern half of California accounted 
for over 12% of U.S. 1953 construction—nearly one home in eight. 


ECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


Statement of Condition 
March 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government 
Securities 

State and Municipal 
Securities 

Other Bonds and 
Securities 


Loans (less reserves) 

Certificates of Interest of Commodity 
Credit Corporation 

Earned Interest Receivable 

Customers’ Liability— Accept. and L/C 

Bank Premises 

Other Assets 


$ 386,154,000.36 
$987,550,041.36 
59,654,124.99 


1,066,452,156.56 
5 10,998,366.06 


20,197,731.54 
7,358,032.46 
2,896,939.74 
3,960,538.20 
126,235.26 


$1,998,144,000.18 


$ 37,500,000.00 
42,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits .... 46,307,416.11 $ 126,307,416.11 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc 16,362,168.38 
Interest Collected—Unearned 4,535,816.99 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 2,896,939.74 
276,631.51 
Deposits—Time ....$ 620,849,854. 87 


—Demand . . 1,226,915,172.58 1,847,765,027.45 


$1,998,144,000.18 


Securities carried at $205,335,221.15 are pledged to secure trust funds 
and U.S. Government, State and other Public Moneys, and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
George M. Wallace, Chairman 


James E. Shelton Chester A. Rude 
President Chairman Executive Committee 


Lloyd L. Austin Robert E. Gross John J. Pike 

Elmo H. Conley Maynard McFie Elbridge H. Stuart 
Shannon Crandall William B. Munro Milton M. Teague 
Thomas A. J. Dockweiler Gurney E. Newlin Edward R. Valentine 
Paul D. Dodds John O'Melveny C. T. Wienke 
Gabriel C. Duque Fred B. Ortman Dr. John C. Wilson 


140 Offices and Branches serving 
Central and Southern California 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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provided in a recent statement ad 
of the CITIZENS BANK,~Mooresville, 
Indiana. It explained briefly what 
the items were “and how they af- 
fected the reader as a depositor, 
shareholder, or just a citizen of the 
community.”’ 

The bank’s loans and discounts, 
for instance, were $412,621.27. “This 
is the total of all loans to local busi- 
ness firms, farmers and other indi- 
viduals and organizations. It repre- 
sents the amount advanced by the 
bank to 433 different borrowers for 
the carrying on of local business; 
purchase of cars, stoves, refrigera- 


$ 
pent! 


in the 


Local, National and 


World-Wide Contacts 


Are Yours Through 
Commerce Trust... 


¢ There is no limit to the scope 
of banking and business contacts 


More Direct 
Than Any Other Commercial 


tors, television sets and other house- 
hold’ appliances; medical and tax 
payments; and in a variety of farm- 
ing operations.” 

There followed a breakdown of 
the loan total into the number and 
amount in each category. 

Other items in the statement were 
similarly clarified. 


A *“‘Landmarks’’ Campaign 


history provided an effec- 
tive “community growth” ad 
campaign for the BANK OF HICKS- 
VILLE, N. Y., in its 50th year. 


VALS 


AN? 


Sending Points a 
Bank 
U.S.A. 


available to you through Kansas 
City’s oldest and largest bank. Our complete knowledge of 


local firms and activities . . 


. our unmatched direct connec- 
tions throughout the nation . . 


- our network of banking 


contacts in foreign countries are all proving profitable to 
more and more correspondent banks. We are ready to 


serve you. 


(Ommerce Jrust Ompany” 


KANSAS CITY’S OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK 


Established 1865 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


“Landmarks of Hicksville” was 
the theme. Each advertisement had 
a “then and now” picture of g 
church, store, firehouse, street, or 
other familiar spot. Copy tied past 
and present. 

Response to the 10 insertions was 
so favorable that the bank con- 
densed the series into a souvenir 
booklet. Eleven thousand copies 
were distributed to homes. 


Other Suggestions 


HE FINANCIAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 

ASSOCIATION has published ‘The 
Development and Public Relations 
Benefits of a Junior Achievement 
Program,” by Donald R. McBride, 
Bank of America, San Francisco. It 
includes information on how to set 
up a JA bank. The study was made 
in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments of the FPRA School of Public 
Relations. 


HousTtoON NATIONAL BANK dis- 
played a collection of famous news- 
paper front pages of the last cen- 
tury. Included were 50 New York 
Times pages and others from Hous- 
ton dailies. The exhibit attracted 
several thousand visitors, and was 
later shown in schools and libraries. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, Indian- 
apolis, has included in its advertis- 
ing program bus signs that combine 
a sales message and a safety de- 
vice. Made of a material that re- 
flects lights of oncoming vehicles, 
the signs are carried below the rear 
windows of Indianapolis buses. The 
first advertising message was about 
the bank’s special checking ac- 
counts. 


Twenty domestic and foreign air- 
lines participated in the air travel 
show held during April at the 
FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, New York 
City, to stimulate interest in saving 
for vacations. Airlines hostesses 
distributed travel literature and sou- 
venirs. Colored posters and model 
airplanes decorated the bank. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
BANK of Richmond imprinted on 4 
letterhead the silhouette of a house 
to which was pasted a small lead 
hammer. Copy opened: “You can 
put the hammers to work with 4 
convenient home modernization 
loan.” Three short paragraphs de- 
veloped the idea. 
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Should you hire 
More Salesmen? 


One of a Series of Messages 
Illustrating the Value of 
Management Consultant Service 
to American Industry 


“How many salesmen make an adequate sales force?” is a 
question uppermost in the minds of presidents and sales ex- 
ecutives of most manufacturing companies today. The need 
to increase sales while holding down costs puts a premium 
on proper sales organization and planning. 


Some companies are trying to find the answers by looking 
at their own history. Others are gazing over the fence at their 
competitors. Some are seeking the answers from their own 
personnel or from professional management consultants. 


If the problem is not solved correctly, the results can be 
costly in terms of too much selling expense on the one hand, 
or neglected sales opportunities on the other. 


Do you need more distributors and dealers? Or do you 
need to “up” their quality? 

Should you have more salesmen . . . or better salesmen? 
Is the need for sales training programs indicated . . . or more 
stimulating compensation plans ? 


These are not isolated problems. They involve the question 
of what is being done through all forms of selling and their 
proper relationships to each other. 

Competent management consultant firms have the knowl- 
edge and the trained personnel to solve such problems expe- 
ditiously and soundly, either as a special wart or as part of 
your selling operations. 


BARRINGTON ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Management Consultation « Business Research 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


SALES POLICIES AND METHODS ® SALES COMPENSATION ® SALES ORGANIZATION 


MANAGEMENT CONTROLS 


PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS 


ORGANIZATION ANALYSIS AND PLANNING © MANUFACTURING METHODS 


SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES ® WORK STANDARDS 


Member Association of Consulting Management Engineers 


May 1954 
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Informed 
and helpful 


service for 


banks 


experience in this field. 


Bonds 
Notes 
Debentures 


Equipment Trust 
Certificates 


Exclusively 


Since its founding near the turn of the century, 
this firm has been identified with the original 
underwriting and distribution of debt obligations 
for representative borrowers in virtually every 
major field and locality in the country, while still 
confining itself to the offerings of well established 


communities and corporations. 


We make available to bank investment officers an 
exceptional diversity of public utility, railroad, 
industrial and tax-exempt securities, together with 


helpful knowledge and service based on our long 


Your inquiry is invited. Send without obligation 


for our latest list of select offerings. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 e 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Bank or MonrTREAL 


New York --64 Wall Street 


San Francisco - - 333 California Street 


Chicago: Special Representative's Office, 38 South Dearborn Street 


600 Branches Across Canada: Resources Exceed $2, 300,000,000 
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Instalment Credit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 


New Publication 

In the kit given to each conferee 
was a new publication of the In- 
stalment Credit Commission, Oper- 
ating Controls for Bank Instalment 
Credit. The new manual has been 
published to assist banks to review 
checks and controls necessary in 
an instalment credit operation and 
to suggest controls and safeguards 
at various operating points. 

“The return to more normal busi- 
ness conditions will aggravate com- 
petitive pressures,’’ the manual says, 
and this situation “could produce 
conditions which may influence some 
banks and some dealers to deviate 
from sound policies and methods of 
cperation. 

“While there has been a notice- 
able increase in defalcations, fraud, 
and collusion in instalment credit, 
this problem is not yet alarming; 
but it could develop further as eco- 
nomic conditions change. The A.B.A. 
Instalment Credit Commission be- 
lieves that now is a good time to 
review internal and external controls 
and to adopt proper precautions to 
prevent losses of this nature. 

“In preparing this study, it is 
not the intention of the Instalment 
Credit Commission to present a man- 
ual of operations or of credit re- 
quirements but, rather, to present 
a study that points out specific haz- 
ards and suggests exact controls and 
safeguards at various instalment 
credit operating points. The com- 
mission believes that adequate man- 
agement controls, properly organ- 
ized and supplemented by regular 
periodic audits, will reduce exposure 
to losses.” 

The new manual contains 22 pages 
of text and numerous illustrations 
of forms used in instalment credit 
operations. It urges that each bank 
name some one officer to be respon- 
sible for management and operation 
of its instalment credit activities. 
The various phases of bank instal- 
ment credit operations are covered 
by appropriate headings, and safe- 
guards against such hazards as em- 
bezzlements and frauds are sug- 
gested. 

Any bank wanting this new man- 
ual may have one copy free by ad- 
dressing a request to the Instalment 
Credit Commission, A.B.A., 12 East 
36th Street, New York 16, N. Y- 
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Richfield Reviews 


Net earnings of Richfield for 1953 were .$28,525,000, 
equal to $7.13 per share, as compared to $25,625,000, 
equal to $6.41 per share, for 1952. Dividends of $3.50 
per share, including a special dividend of 50¢, were 
paid during 1953. 


Sales of refined products in 1953 averaged 103,430 
barrels per day, as compared to 93,295 barrels per day 
in 1952. 


Sales of crude oil’ averaged 24,904 barrels per day, as 
compared to 27,689 barrels per day in 1952. 


Gross sales and other operating revenue totaled 
$202,039,000 in 1953, as compared to $180,828,000 in 1952. 


Gross crude oil production in 1953 amounted to 
26,499,000 barrels, as compared to 27,440,000 barrels in 
1952. Net production was 20,603,000 barrels in 1953, as 
compared to 21,161,000 barrels in 1952. 


Total crude oil processed at the 
Corporation’s refinery in 1953 
averaged 111,647 barrels per day. 


During 1953 the Corporation 
used its retained earnings to- 
gether with $24,000,000 in new 


WE WILL BE PLEASED TO SEND YOU A COPY OF 
OUR 1953 ANNUAL REPORT. WRITE: SECRETARY, 
RICHFIELD OIL CORPORATION, 555 SOUTH 
FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 


funds from the sale of debentures to provide for an 
enlarged program of capital additions. Capital 
expenditures of $62,951,000 during 1953 were 
$36,432,000 in excess of 1952 expenditures. The increase 
was attributable primarily to a refinery expansion 
program and to development of oil and gas properties. 
These are highlights in the 1953 Annual Report... an- 
other chapter in the Richfield story of progress. 


COMPARATIVE INCOME ACCOUNT 
1953 1952 


$202,039,003 $180,828,129 
156,332,534 135,882,960 
$ 45,706,469 $ 44,945,169 


Gross operating income 
Costs and expenses 


Interest expense and 


nonoperating income — net (380,983) (220,171) 


$ 45,325,486 $ 44,724,998 
Provision for Federal income 


and excess profits taxes 16,800,000 19,100,000 


Net income _$ 28,525,486 $ 25,624,998 


Net income per share $7.13 $6.41 


CORPORATION 


Executive offices: 555 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles 17, California 
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Pension Plans 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


while to consider the nature of the 
risks and other factors involved in 
pension financing. 

Prior to retirement, a pension re- 
serve is primarily an investment ac- 
count. This is true whether the 
reserve is held by an insurance com- 
pany or accumulated by a trustee. 
The arithmetic involved in calculat- 
ing the terminal reserve required for 
each participant is the same in either 
case. The first step is to calculate 


will find this institution especially 
well equipped to handle their Chicago accounts 
promptly and efficiently. Our complete facilities 


are at your disposal. 


the amount required to pay an an- 
nuity of $1 starting at age 65 or 
other retirement age. The factors in- 
volved in this calculation are: (1) 
mortality (life expectancy), (2) in- 
terest rate, and (3) expense. 

The 1937 Standard Annuity Table, 
which is the basic table currently 
used by a majority of the life insur- 
ance companies in calculating an- 
nuity premiums, estimates the life 
expectancy of a 65-year-old United 
States male to be 14.40 years and 
for a female 17.55 years. Using this 
table and a 2% interest assumption, 
the actuaries estimate the amount 


CiTY NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


BREE” 


Consumer Credit Business, secured without loan acquisition costs, 
such as Renewals, Repeats and through Recommendations, is 
wholly dependent upon good customer relations. 


Because of this fact our great Banking and Financing Companies 
have found that it pays in customers good will, as well as dollars, to 
use Allison's Coupon Books on Time Payment Accounts. Here’s why: 


@ The speed they provide in serving customers. 


@ Convenience for customers when forwarding mail 


payments. 


@ Their effectiveness in advertising to customers. 


If you are seeking a means of reducing your costs of loan acquisi- 
tion through the medium of “Free” Business, don’t overlook learn- 
ing how this proven method will help concentrate your customer's 
business in your bank. Write today for full information and an 
assortment of samples. No cost. No obligation. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, 


iN C. 
INDIANA 


needed to pay a $1 annuity for life 
starting at age 65 is $12.76 for a 
male and $15.12 for a female. 

These are the premium rates 
where the annuitant is already 65 
and where payments start immedi- 
ately. Where premiums are antici- 
pated and annuity payments are de- 
ferred, as they usually are in a pen- 
sion plan, the premium is reduced 
by anticipated income and by antici- 
pated mortality prior to maturity. 
The net rate is increased by antici- 
pated expense. Insured plans may, 
of course, have many incidental 
benefits (such as death benefits) 
which add to reserve requirements 
but we are assuming a simple group 
annuity plan funded by single pre- 
mium deferred life annuities. There 
are also several methods by which 
the terminal reserve may be ac- 
cumulated under insurance contracts, 
but the same factors of mortality, 
interest rate, and expense apply in 
any case. 

The contributions to a self-in- 
vested plan are calculated in exactly 
the same way except that the per- 
centages in the various assumptions 
may differ. The only requirement in 
this respect is that the plan be actu- 
arily sound. This simply means that 
the reserves set up must be sufficient 
to pay the calculated pensions, using 
reasonable assumptions as to mor- 
tality, interest, expense, and other 
factors. An important consideration, 
therefore, is whether the assumption 
on which life insurance companies 
base their premium calculations are 
unduly conservative and whether 
there are sufficient savings possibili- 
ties under a trustee-invested plan to 
offset the risk involved. These risk 
factors are mortality, interest rate, 
and expense. 


The Mortality Factor 


Assuming a given interest rate and 
expense ratio, the only unknown fac- 
tor in the calculation of a pension 
reserve is mortality. How long will 
the participants live? Insurance com- 
panies currently base their estimates 
of life expectancy for annuitants on 
the 1937 Standard Annuity Table, 
or, in some cases, On a more con- 
servative table. Life expectancy 
estimates in the Standard Table are 
substantially higher than the figures 
based on actual population and mor- 
tality records. In the Standard Table, 
out of 1,000,000 females alive at age 
10, there will be 26,784 alive at age 
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100, but the U. S. Census reports 
that there were only 4,475 people 100 
years old or older in the entire 
United States in 1950. Also, it is 
interesting to find that the ratio of 
people 100 years or older has actu- 
ally declined between 1910 and 1950 
although a large proportion of our 
population in 1910 were recent im- 
migrants, certainly not an old-age 
group. 


Apparent Discrepancy 


The state mortality records in- 
dicate that the average life span is 
increasing, but apparently not as 
fast as advertised. For example, the 
1900-1911 state records indicated an 
expectancy of 11.25 years for a 65- 
year old male, as compared with an 
expectancy of 12.04 years based on 
the 1949 reports. This is an increase 
of about 7% in 40 years. If this rate 
continued, a man attaining 65 in 
1994 could anticipate an expectancy 
of about 12.88 years. 

Spokesmen for life insurance com- 
panies explain these apparent dis- 
crepancies on the grounds that an- 
nuitants live longer than other 
people. Ray Peterson, associate ac- 
tuary of the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Society, recently published a 
study in which he reported that the 
average remaining life of United 
States males retiring at 65 under 
group annuity contracts was about 
13.4 years. Mr. Peterson has con- 
structed a new mortality table, based 
on his study, which attempts to an- 
ticipate the progressive increase in 
longevity. For example, he estimates 
that a United States male arriving 
at age 65 in 1983 will have a life 
expectancy of 19.35 years, and he 
suggests that annuity premiums be 
calculated on that basis. At least 
one thing seems certain: If the same 
mortality tables are used in com- 
puting pension reserves that the in- 
surance companies use in computing 
annuity premiums, there should be a 
substantial margin of safety. 


Interest Calculation 


The second risk factor in pension 
funding is the interest calculation. 
What will the fund earn? Most of 
the major insurance companies base 
their premiums on a 2% interest 
assumption at the present time. It 
is obvious that banks can average 
over 2% on long-term invested pro- 
grams such as this. There can be no 
sudden unexpected need for liquid- 
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ity. Future cash requirements can 
be anticipated and the investment 
program planned accordingly. 

In contrast to the 2 or 214,% in- 
terest assumption on insured pen- 
sions is the average return on bank 
invested pensions of over 314%. This 
rate may possibly be higher than 
can be earned continuously over a 
long period, but there is no reason to 
believe that the spread in favor of 
the banks will be reversed. There may 
be some temporary deterioration oc- 
casionally in the stock portion of 
such funds, but if industrial growth 
continues in the United States, the 
long-term trend of stock values will 
be up. If we may judge the future 
by the past, any program involving 
an annual fixed commitment in any 
large group of American stocks will 
show a long-term upward trend re- 
gardless of the skill, or lack of skill, 
of the manager, or of the price level 
at the start of the program. Anyone 
who cares to can prove this to his 
own satisfaction (as the writer did) 
by selecting any well diversified list 
of stocks and checking the result of 
investing a fixed annual amount in 
each of these stocks at the average 
market level for each year starting 
at the highs of the 1928-1929 bull 
market. Provided he has made a 
broad selection of stocks and indus- 
tries, he will find that the fund has 
increased in value substantially and 
that the fund has enjoyed an excel- 
lent average income. 


Cost Items 


The two principal items of cost in 
a trustee-invested plan are the ac- 
tuarial fees and the trustee fee. 
Actuarial fees are usually based on 
a fixed amount per participant and 
would seldom amount to more than 


“Let’s just forget 
about my being over- 
drawn and start all 
over again! Where's 
your new account 
window?” 


2% of the annual donation. Trustee 
fees are usually calculated on the 
value of the fund, with annual rates 
on medium-sized funds probably 
averaging about 3/10 of 1%. Rates 
on the larger funds (over $1,000,- 
000) are progressively less. Trans- 
lated to a percentage of annual con- 
tributions, this would probably range 
between 3% and 4%. On this basis, 
the combined actuarial and trustee 
fees would be slightly less than the 
8% loading charge added by the in- 
surance companies. For banks man- 
aging their own funds, this cost item 
would be eliminated. A more im- 
portant expense item in a group an- 
nuity contract is the termination 
charge of 4%, deducted by most 
companies on all premiums paid 
for participants leaving the plan 
prior to retirement. Every employer 
has labor turnover and every pension 
plan has terminations. The United 
States Department of Labor has re- 
ported the turnover of labor in man- 
ufacturing plants for the period 1947 
through 1952 as averaging over 50% 
a year. If a pension plan averages 
10% terminations a year, this would 
amount to a 300% turnover in a 
generation of employees (30 years). 
This would mean that a company 
with 1,000 employees would pay 4% 
termination charge on all premiums 
paid for 3,000 employees who had 
been in the plan at some time dur- 
ing that 30-year period. Consider- 
ing the probability that, of that 
original 1,000 employees, less than 
10% will have lived and remained 
with the company to retirement, it 
will be seen how potent a cost item 
this termination charge may be in 
terms of actual pension benefits pro- 
vided. 

Insured pensions have two im- 
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The Royal Bank 
of Canada is 
Canada’s “Oil Bank”’ 


The name of The Royal Bank 
of Canada is a household word 
in the oil and gas fields 

of Western Canada. 


In the rich Leduc area a branch 
of this bank opened in 1947; 
Devon and Redwater 
branches have been in 
operation since 1949. 
\\ Recently branches have 
} been opened in the new 
Pembina area of 
Alberta. Throughout the 
oil-rich western provinces 
the Royal Bank today operates 
over 260 branches, many of 
them in areas of commercial 
production, others in new 
districts of rich promise. 


The Royal Bank’s Oil and Gas 
Department in Calgary is 
equipped to provide the specialized 
banking service required by those 
engaged in the Oil and Gas 
Industry. These facilities are 
available to United States banks 
in serving the needs of clients. 
A Bulletin Service, covering current 
statistics, regulations, tariffs, oil and 
gas financing and kindred subjects is 
provided by the bank. For descriptive 
booklet and list of available bulletins, 
write The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Oil and Gas Department, 
108 Eighth Avenue, Calgary, Alberta. 

We do not provide information 

on oil securities. 


Over 790 branches in Canada, the 


West Indies, Central and South America 
New York, London and Paris. 


THE ROYAL BANK 


Canada’s Largest Bank 


New York Agency — 
68 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Total assets exceed $2,800,000,000 


portant advantages over trustee in- 
vested plans which should be con- 
sidered by employers contemplating 
establishing a pension plan. The pen- 
sion is guaranteed and the burden 
of keeping the fund actuarily sound 
is assumed by the insurance com- 
pany. 

These considerations are par- 
ticularly important in the case of 
small organizations or where the 
plan covers only a limited group of 
a larger organization. Insurance 
men will also give anyone an argu- 
ment on the question of comparative 
costs. They will say that the initial 
cost of an insured plan may be 
higher but that costs are bound to 
even up over a period of time, and 
that with mutual companies, if there 
is any profit, it will eventually be 
distributed to the policyholders. 

The “leveling off’? argument could 
be correct only if the cost factors in 
the two methods of funding pensions 
were equal. If the cost ‘per unit of 
pensions is higher in an insured plan, 
as the evidence seems to indicate, 
then the cost of insured pensions 
will always be higher and the addi- 
tional costs will pyramid. The argu- 
ment that profits will eventually be 
distributed to policyholders by a 
mutual company is technically cor- 
rect. In practice, however, dividends 
on this type of business have been 


| practically nonexistent — probably 


for the reason that there has been 
little profit in spite of the favorable 
factors which have been referred to. 


Acquisition Expense 

Acquisition expense is an impor- 
tant cost factor with insurance com- 
panies. There is also an enormous 
amount of clerical work, auditing. 
and correspondence involved in in- 
sured pensions that is bound to add 
substantially to overhead. Much of 
this is eliminated under a self-in- 
vested plan, since, under this ar- 
rangement, the only clerical detail 
prior to retirement is the annual 
calculation of reserve requirements. 

In the last analysis, the decision 
as to type of plan will depend on the 
willingness or unwillingness of the 
employer to accept the known risks 
of trustee administration in return 
for a potentially better return on his 
investment and a more flexible plan. 
The important thing is that he know 
the nature of these risks and the cost 
of having them insured or guaran- 
teed. 
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housing through the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. 

Amendments to FNMA were ap- 
proved. These would (1) permit the 
FNMA and hence direct Treasury 
loans to be used for the above types 
of loans, or for any other kinds 
of Government-sponsored loans the 
President wanted so financed up to a 
liability of $700,000,000 and (2) the 
new provisions would aim to get the 
Government in other respects out of 
direct Treasury financing of insured 
and guaranteed loans. Future pur- 
chases by FNMA would be financed 
by that agency’s own debentures, 
sold to the public. Users of this 
agency would contribute to its capi- 
tal to the extent of 3% of the value 
of their mortgage placements, there- 
by returning Government capital. 

A dispute between the House and 
Senate has arisen over public hous- 
ing. The House firmly voted down 
any express authorization for units 
of “Democratic public housing,” or 
public housing as defined under the 
1949 act. House leaders contend that 
up to 35,000 units can go forward 
any way in fiscal 1955 under firm 
contracts heretofore entered into. 

In advance of action, the Senate 
has indicated that it favors a two- 
to four-year public housing program 
such as the President wants. There 
is some possibility the two Houses 
might deadlock on this and other is- 
sues, causing the bill to fail to pass. 

Further complicating the pros- 
pects for a final broad housing bill 
was the action of the Eisenhower 
Administration last month in decid- 
ing to conduct a full-fledged in- 
vestigation of abuses by contractors 
of FHA financing. 

Administrator Albert M. Cole of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency accepted the resignation of 
Guy Hollyday, FHA administrator, 
prior to investigation of abuses of 
the long-expired Title VI multi-fam- 
ily housing, and also of abuses by 
some contractors in home modern- 
ization and repair loans. 


World Conditions Bar 
Return to Gold Coinage 

Under present world conditions it 
would be unwise for the United 
States to return to gold coinage and 
make its paper currency redeemable 
in coins on demand. Meanwhile, the 
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present U. S. policy on gold, an “in- 
ternational gold bullion standard,” is 
a firm basis of currency and eco- 
nomic stability. 

That, briefly, is the position which 
the Administration took on the bill 
offered by Senator Styles Bridges 
(R., N. H.) to return to the gold 
standard as it was known before the 
New Deal. 

Chief spokesman for the Adminis- 
tration was W. Randolph Burgess, 
Deputy to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, who testified before a Senate 
Banking Subcommitttce. 

“The solid link between the dollar 
and gold is a valuable heritage,” Mr. 
Burgess told the committee. ‘““Knowl- 
edge all over the world that the U. S. 
has back of its currency the present 
large stock of gold, coupled with 
the intention and the assured ability 
to maintain a constant price of gold, 
is at least one firm basis for measur- 
ing world values. It is a major rea- 
son why the dollar can be used every 
where to settle international trans- 
actions,” Mr. Burgess explained. 

On the other hand, he opposed re- 
turning to gold coinage in this era 


in which no other major country 
freely allows its currency to be re- 
deemed in gold coins. 

“It is the position of the Trea- 
sury,” said Mr. Burgess, “that it 
would not be wise now to take the 
risk of a major step in relaxing re- 
straints. We still live in a very un- 
certain world. A large part of the 
world’s new gold production has been 
vanishing into gold hoards and be- 
coming unavailable for monetary re- 
serves. Until the public temper is one 
of greater security, it would be un- 
wise to expose our gold freely to the 
hoarder.” 

Mr. Burgess cited statistics to in- 
dicate that the premium which had 
one time existed in so-called free 
markets over the official price of $35 
per ounce of gold was largely vanish- 
ing, and that more and more of the 
world’s new gold production is now 
going into monetary reserves. 


Gov. Martin Opposes 

Chairman William McC. Martin of 
the Federal Reserve Board also op- 
posed returning to the gold coin 
standard. 


HAVE YOU SEEN ...... 


(1) A restatement of the importance which the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration attaches to the subject of revision of the tax laws. Write to the 
Information Service, Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C. for a 
copy of the statement by Secretary Humphrey before the Senate Fi- 


nance Committee on April 7. 


(2) Probably the most comprehensive and lucid exposition in a decade 
of why the Federal Government opposed a return to the gold coin stand- 
ard. Write to the Information Service, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for a copy of the statement made by W. Randolph Burgess, 
Deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury, before the Senate Banking 


Committee March 29, 1954. 


(3) A supplementary statement on this subject of the Sold coin 
standard was made by William McC. Martin, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Write to the Board of Governors, Washington 25, D. C. 
for a copy of Mr. Martin’s statement before the Senate Banking Com- 


mittee. 


(4) For a statement in support of a gold coin standard, write to 
Senator Styles Bridges, United States Senate, Washington, D. C., for 
his statement before the Senate Banking Committee on Senate Bill 2332. 

(5) A review of operations of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
in 1954. Write to the FDIC, Washington 25, D. C., for the Annual Report 
of the FDIC for the Year Ended December 31, 1953, Part One, Opera- 


tions of the Corporation. 


(6) For a review of RFC’s liquidation policy and progress, and also 
former RFC administrator’s last report, to Congress, write to the Secre- 
tary, Reconstruction Finance Corp., Washington 25, D. C. for the state- 
ment of Administrator Cravens to the Senate Banking Committee, 


March 26, 1954. 


(7) The Annual Report of the Farm Credit Administration, 1952-53. 
This may be obtained for 35 cents per copy from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Film purchase exposes 


$23,200 Theft 


About a year ago we took on a new 
bookkeeper. We were pushed for 
time so we put him to work without 
looking up his references. 


Soon he began drawing company 
checks for his own use. At first they 
were small. But before a year was up, 
they totalled more than $23,200. 


Just before our annual audit was 
due, he quit. Before he left he had 
bought $200 worth of movie film for 
which he paid with a company 
check. A call to us by the film sup- 


(Based on Company File #121465) 


plier about a delivery slip-up led to 
our discovery of his embezzlements. 


Before the police caught up with 
him he was 1200 miles away, and 
very little of our money was recov- 
ered. We might have had to stand 
the entire loss he caused but for one 
thing—our “Dishonesty, Disappear- 
ance and Destruction” insurance. 


Because we had this policy, the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company made good to us the full 
amount of our loss—$23,232.27. 


It’s good protection for you when your borrowers protect 
themselves against serious losses resulting from Dishonesty, 


Disappearance or Destruction. 


They can get this protection in the economical “DDD” Policy. 
This single policy covers embezzlement, theft, disappearance, 
burglary and holdup. And it covers forgery... 
alteration of outgoing checks, drafts and notes . . . even 
the destruction of cash and securities by practically any cause. 

Suggest that your customers ask their Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company Agent or their insurance broker 
about the Hartford “DDD” Policy. Or write us for a 
descriptive folder you can pass along to them. The low cost 
of this good, broad protection makes it doubly attractive. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company ° 
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Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


“I can conceive of a situation in 
which it might be a definite reassur- 
ance. If the country’s solvency were 
in question, if we were witnessing a 
flight from the dollar, then it might 
help to regain confidence by making 
the dollar redeemable in gold as part 
of a program of fiscal and monetary 
reformation,” said Governor Martin. 

“T do not think this is the time for 
this measure,” he said, adding that 
“I would see no advantage to be 
gained, no need for further safe- 
guards at the moment. There is uni- 
versal confidence in the dollar. Its 
value is not being further eroded. 
That threat does not hang over us 
today. I would see no good reason for 
disturbing the present situation by 
taking this step now, and I would 
prefer not to take it.” 

The Treasury also opposed other 
bills intended to have the effect of 
raising the price of gold by providing 
a “free market’ in newly mined gold, 
or gold imported after the enactment 
of the bill. 

Chief proponents of the gold coin 
standard were Senator Bridges and 
Professor Walter E. Spahr of New 
York University, who is executive 
vice-president of the Economists Na- 
tional Committee on Monetary Pol- 
icy. Mr. Spahr asserted that “our 
people have been deprived of a valu- 
able property right; those seeking 
security for their savings may not 
invest in gold or claims to gold.” 


National Bank Changes 
Are Suggested 

Various changes in the laws affect- 
ing or regulating national banks 
have been discussed in Administra- 
tion and congressional circles during 
the past few weeks. 

Among these was a proposed bill 
to abolish cumulative voting in the 
selection of national bank directors. 
This was introduced by Senator A. 
Willis Robertson (D., Va.) and is 
said to evidence the initiative of the 
Virginia Bankers Association. Cumu- 
lative voting of national bank shares 
is now mandatory under the law. 

While the initiative for this pro- 
posal did not come from the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
latter, it is said, does not object to 
the removal of the mandatory re- 
quirement of cumulative voting. 
However, the change most favored 
would simply remove the mandatory 
requirement. National banks would 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
Head Office 


70 Branches in Greater New York 


Cash, Gold and Due from Banks 

United States Government Obligations 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 

State and Municipal Securities.............. 

Other Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate Loans and Securities......... 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Ownership of International Banking 
Corporation 

Bank Premises 

Other Assets 


$1,464,711,887 
1,370,412,757 
27,109,676 
567,961,965 
87,987,192 
2,263,264,271 
256,916 
29,558,976 
10,500,000 


7,000,000 
33,941,315 
5,864,348 


$5,868,569,303 


Deposits 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $58,995,198 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


$5,326,864,855 


31,941,707 
16,414,300 


25,186,242 


Due to Foreign Central Banks 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Items in Transit with Branches 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
22,119,013 
36,683,450 
3,750,000 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
Dividend 


200,000,000 


55,609,736 405,609,736 


$5,868 569,303 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of March 25. 


$470,790,230 of United States Government Obligations and $16,926,100 of 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $32,020,336 


55 WALL STREET + New York 


57 Branches Overseas 


DIRECTORS 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 


RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
President, The National Cash 
Register Company 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


RALPH GWIN FOLLIS 
Chairman of the Board, Standard 
Oil Company of California 

ROY H. GLOVER 
Vice-President and General 
Counsel, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

NATHAN C. LENFESTEY 


Executive Vice-President 
and Cashier 


KEITH S. McHUGH 


President, New York 
Telephone Company 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co., Incorporated 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
BOYKIN C. WRIGHT 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
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EXECUTIV 


Get Greater Protection 
on Commodity Loans 
Through 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
FIELD WAREHOUSE 
RECEIPTS 


Take advantage 
of the time-proven way fo... 


e Convert open-line customers to secured loans 


e Increase the limits of loan safety 


e Create new loans secured by warehouse receipts 


For full information contact the office nearest you. 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL FIELD WAREHOUSE CO. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 2” 


DISTRICT OFFICES: DALLAS 1, TEXAS JACKSON, MISS. NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
ATLANTA, GA. 309 Reserve Life Bidg. Barnett-Madden Bldg. 
1323 Healey Building HOUSTON, TEXAS od S$ 


KANSAS CITY 6,MO. 123 South Broad St. 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. S29 West Buliding 1509 Waldheim Bidg. TAMPA, FLORIDA 
652 1st Nat'l Bk. Bidg. LUBBOCK, TEXAS 707 Florida Avenve 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 822 Lubbock National MEMPHIS, TENN. WICHITA, KANSAS 
1611 Corew Tower Bank Building 1038 Sterick Building 723 South Broodwoy 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124) 
then have permission to select ma- 
jority or cumulative voting methods, 
as they individually decided they 
wanted. 

Another proposal under discussion 
would provide for a more flexible 
schedule of national bank examina- 
tions. At present the law inflexibly 
requires that all national banks shall 
be examined not less than twice a 
year. 

There is no intention either to 
wipe out the two-examination sched- 
ule universally, or to set aside any 
class of banks of any kind which 
shall be exempt from two yearly ex- 
aminations, it is understood. On the 
other hand, with the waiver by law 
of the mandatory two-examination 
schedule the Comptroller’s office 
might occasionally skip the second 
examination in the interest of flexi- 
bility in its operations. There would 
be no change in the law permitting 
an examination to be made of any 
bank at any time the Comptroller 
sought fit to order one, regardless of 
how often a bank had been examined 
previously. 

Federal officials were pleased, of 
course, that the Supreme Court of 
the United States upheld the Frank- 
lin National Bank of Franklin 
Square, New York, in its appeal from 
the New York Court of Appeals deci- 
sion upholding the constitutionality 
of state law providing that only mu- 
tual savings banks and savings and 
loan associations could use the word 
“savings” in their thrift account ad- 
vertising. 


Revive Move to End 
Postal Savings 


Dormant since last May, the sub- 
ject of providing a statutory end of 
the Postal Savings System was 
revived by a House Government 
Operations committee. This subcom- 
mittee is studying Government com- 
petition with private business. Its 
Chairman is Representative Cecil M. 
Harden (R., Ind.). 

Last May the Senate Post Office 
Committee held hearings on a bill 
providing that after a year the 
Postal Savings System would stop 
taking new deposits, and a couple of 
years later interest on deposits not 
yet withdrawn would cease. 

This legislation was objected to by 
the Post Office Department, and by @ 
spokesman for the American Federa- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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important day 


of your career 


Photographs are of the new Rapides Bank 
& Trust Co., Alexandria, Louisiana 


A new building is a symbol of your growth and 
success, to your customers, your associates and to 
the community at large. It’s a milestone . . . a point 
from which you will grow still more. For this future 
growth, it’s important that your building be skill- 
fully planned. The designer must understand bank- 


ing, as well as the building business. 


For more than forty years, Bank Building 
Corporation has specialized in financial 
: architecture. This valuable experience is 
Dink YUM at your service to assure a new building 
that is as practical for growth as it is 
attractive in appearance. For more infor- 


mation, write or phone our nearest office. 
Headquarters in: ST. LOUIS, & Srasets 


Offices in: NEW YORK, 103 Panu Avenve ATLANTA, Westann Union Bunc. SAN FRANCISCO, Mecuamics Instrrote Buse. 


Operating outside continental U.S. as: BANK BUILDING CORPORATION, INTERNATIONAL 
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WHEN YOU WANT 
THE BEST 


THE 


STREAMLINED 


COIN CHANGER 


Ic to 50c 


“The Lowest Priced Modern Changer” 


Exclusive Features: Removable top tray 
&inside storage box. 


There must be a reason why banks in 
48 states insist on the MP JR. Metal 
Products Engineering has enjoyed a 


reputation of complete reliability for | 


the past 15 years. 


FACTS PROVE you are getting the most | 
dependable changer available. Over 5000 | 


MP JR’s sold throughout 
the United States and not 
one penny spent for 
factory service. 

SIZE: 8"x10"x6%". Weight 9 Ibs. 
Sturdy aluminum— gray ham- 
mertone finish. Parts and work- 
manship fully guaranteed. 


Another Great MP Value 


NEW 
Combination 


4 
STAMP PAD AND PEN SET 


© Speeds Customer Service 

e Simplifies Housekeeping 
Extensively used by leading Western bank chains. 
Sturdy aluminum, gray hammertone 
finish. For right or left hand use. Set 
includes locked-in #1 stamp pad 
famous Paper-Mate Desk Pen. 


Complete 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC. 


4000 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


A. Dollar Bill 
Will Bring 
YOU 
Five Months 
of 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 


(Regularly $5.00 a Year) 


Write to 


BANKING'S NEWSLETTER 


12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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tion of Labor. “Liberal” Senators 
also expressed objection. Thereafter 


_ the Senate committee took no fur- 


ther action on the bill. 
Mrs. Harden, however, whose sub- 


| committee has been digging into both 
| big and little instances of Govern- 
| ment competition with business, held 


a hearing on the Postal Savings Sys- 
tem several weeks ago. Robert F. 


| Keller, Assistant to the Comptroller 


General of the United States, indi- 
cated that the General Accounting 
Office still felt, as it did when it so 
suggested to the 82nd Congress in 


| March 1952, that conditions which 
| gave rise to the Postal Savings Sys- 


tem no longer preveiled. 

“We feel that by and large the 
purposes for establishing the System 
are no longer applicable,” Mr. Keller 
said. 

Albert J. Robertson, Assistant 
Postmaster General, on the other 
hand, was inhospitable to the idea of 
putting an end to the Postal Savings 
System by law, he indicated at the 
subcommittee hearing. 

More than 3,000,000 depositors 
continue to use the System, “and any 
procedure for its accelerated dis- 
continuance should be considered in 
the light of that relationship,” Mr. 
Robertson said. 

He indicated he favored gradual 


| liquidation of the System under the 


present management rather than a 
law like the Bennett bill ‘proposed, 
putting a statutory schedule of ter- 
mination steps into effect. 

After Mrs. Harden’s subcommittee 


held this hearing, the House Post 


Charles S. Thomas is the newly ap- 


pointed Secretary of the Navy 


Office Committee made plans to con- 
sider a bill to provide for the liquida- 
tion of the Postal Savings System, 
although a definite time was not 
scheduled for its consideration. It 
was indicated that should this proj- 
ect pass the House, it stood a good 
chance of being revived again also in 
the Senate committee. 


Suggest Insurance of 
Small Business Loans 


While the Select Senate Committee 
on Small Business suggested insur- 
once by the Government of small 
business loans, the suggestion was 
not made with any particular vigor. 
Furthermore, that committee did not, 
it was understood, intend to press 
hard for action, at ieast this year. 

“Your committee feels that a pos- 
sible lending field to consider in- 
volves the insured loan concept,” 
stated the Senate Small Business 
Committee in its annual report. 

“It has the dual merits of channel- 
ing the loans into the private bank- 
ing system and at the same time pro- 
viding the incentive to make loans 
through sharing the risk by the 


Government. 


“Under existing legislation, your 
committee is of the opinion that the 
SBA can experiment in this field in 
the technique of deferred participa- 
tion loans. By this system the banks, 
after SBA approval, would disburse 
the loans from their own funds and 
service the loans. No Government 
funds would be involved except in 
the case of defaults.” 

The Small Business Administra- 
tion, meanwhile, is enlisting the co- 
operation of schools and colleges all 
over the country in the provision of 
extension courses for small business- 
men, teaching them in a series of 
lectures some of the ordinary prob- 
lems of operating and financing a 
business. 

This endeavor is patterned after 
the program of ‘‘Management 
Courses for Proprietors of Small 
Business Concerns,’’ sponsored by 
the A.B.A. Small Business Credit 
Commission. 


Gets New Governor 

Robert B. Tootell took over last 
month as the new Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration. He suc- 
ceeded C. R. Arnold who, it was an- 


nounced, resigned for reasons of 
health. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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NATIONAL BANK of Dallas 


DEPTH 


A bedrock foundation — 

75 feet deep in solid 

limestone — to support 40 
floors of ultra-modern 

banking and office facilities, 
including four basement levels. 


BREADTH 


Complete coverage of 
every correspondent 
banking function — serving 
the majority of all Texas 
banks, and bankers in 
principal cities all over the 
world. That’s what makes 

a “Banker’s Bank.” 


This is your Republic 


CAPITAL AND 

SURPLUS $50,000,000 
* 

LARGEST 

IN THE SOUTH 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128) 

FCA is getting going in its new 
“independent” status arising out of 
the FCA act of last year. This act 
elevated the FCA from the status of 
a bureau of the Department of Agri- 
culture to a semi-independent agency 
physically housed within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but governed 
by a 13-man Farm Credit Board. 

This Board, consisting of 12 mem- 
bers nominated by or representing 
borrowers or borrowing associations 
and one representing the Secretary 
of Agriculture, is the policy-formula- 
tion agency of the FCA. Mr. Tootell, 
as Governor, becomes the chief ex- 
ecutive officer. 

When the 1953 FCA act was under 
consideration, the A.B.A. suggested 
to Congress that a definite plan be 
written into law for the retirement 
of Government capital in FCA insti- 
tutions. While Congress wrote no 
specific statutory formula, it did re- 
quire FCA to come forward within 
one year with a plan for retiring 
Federal capital from the FCA insti- 
tutions. This consists of $65.6-million 
of the capital of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks, $178-million 
of the capital of the Banks for Co- 
operatives, and $36-million of the 
capital of the Production Credit Cor- 
porations, an aggregate of almost 
$280-million. 

Devising of this Federal capital 
retirement plan will become one of 
the reorganized FCA’s first items of 
business, it was indicated. 


RFC Criticism Abates 


It appeared that political criticism 
of RFC’s liquidation policies was 
abating. 

Kenton R. Cravens, former RFC 
Administrator, appeared before the 
Senate Banking Committee in open 
session a few days before his resig- 
nation to become president of the 
Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and submitted a comprehen- 
sive outline of RFC’s liquidation 
policies and progress. 

Mr. Cravens impressed the com- 
mittee as not only having the situa- 
tion well in hand, but as having done 
a remarkable job in making progress 
in winding up the RFC. While the 
committee members did not get 
around to questioning the Certifi- 
cates of Interest plan before adjourn- 
ing the hearing, Mr. Cravens gave 
such a good account of himself that 
criticism notably diminished. 
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Banks, by offering 929 subscrip- 
tions aggregating $135-million, more 
than twice their share of the partici- 
pation, assured the success of this 
part of the liquidation plan, or the 
realizing immediately by the Govern- 
ment of a large sum on a lot of rela- 
tively small loans, and saving the 
Government something like $15- 
million in administrative and collec- 
tion costs over handling the liqui- 
dation itself. 

Mr. Cravens was succeeded as RFC 
Administrator by Laurence B. Rob- 
bins, former Deputy Administrator, 
and retired vice-president of the 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. On June 30 RFC is trans- 
ferred to the Treasury, which will 
complete its liquidation. 


Holding Companies 

Overwhelming support for the 
Capehart Bank Holding Company 
Bill (S-1118), now pending in 
the Senate, was voiced by indepen- 


dent business and professional men 
through a poll just conducted by 
the National Federation of Indepen- 
dent Business among its more than 
100,000 members. The results of the 
poll showed 75% favoring the Cape- 
hart Bill, 20% opposed, and 5% 
with “no opinion.” 

Results of the poll were delivered 
personally to Senator Homer E. 
Capehart of Indiana, chairman of 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee and author of the bill, 
by George J. Burger, vice-president 
of the Federation. He was accom- 
panied by D. Emmert Brumbaugh, 
president of the Independent Bank- 
ers Association of America, and Bill 
Kirchner, assistant secretary of the 
association, which, along with the 
Independent Bankers Association of 
the Twelfth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, is sponsoring this legislation, 
designed to regulate the operation 
and expansion of bank holding com- 
panies. 


Your Advertising Man 


LOUIS C. FINK 


Mr. FINK is advertising manager 
of the Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta. 


soe article is an attempt to sug- 
gest a method for getting better 
control of the advertising budget 
and for giving closer attention to 
the advertising program. 

What has happened in too many 
banks is this: Advertising has 
grown, and the same officer who 
used to dispose of it in a few min- 
utes weekly now finds that it takes 
a large part of his time. In many 
banks, the president is still handling 
advertising; in still more, a vice- 
president or senior trust officer has 
the job. Now, these men are com- 
petent, experienced bankers who 
know the needs of their banks, but 
they are much too busy to plan ad- 
vertising, prepare budgets, evaluate 
results, talk to advertising sales- 
men, and write publicity stories for 
the newspapers. Also, they’re too 
valuable. 

I am suggesting that bank adver- 
tising be turned over to a younger 
man—or woman—one whose time is 
not so valuable to his institution. 
(Before the president complains that 
he could not possibly trust his ad- 


vertising to a young person, let me 
add that he can retain complete con- 
trol by insisting that the person 
selected consult with him before any 
money is spent.) 

Here are some things this new 
“advertising manager” could do, at 
great saving of other officers’ time: 

(1) Prepare an annual budget 
and keep a firm check on advertising 
expense. Too many banks don’t really 
know what they spend on advertis- 
ing. 

(2) Meet all salesmen. To accom- 
plish this, other officers will have to 
refer salesmen to the new man. 

(3) Study all ad suggestions sent 
in by mail. Study the A.B.A. sugges- 
tions; join the FPRA and study its 
literature; join the local advertising 
club; keep an eye on the competition. 

(4) Keep a scrap book and files. 
Too many banks have no adequate 
records of past advertising. 

(5) Prepare publicity for news- 
papers and banking journals. 

(6) Prepare a specific program 
for the bank’s advertising, working 
with an agency if the bank has one. 
The program, like the publicity sent 
out, would be checked by a senior 
officer. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 133) 
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EVERY STEP 
OF THE WAY 


rom initial survey to finished construction, the 


building or modernization of the financial institution should be entrusted to experienced 


specialists. 


When the Cunneen Company is consulted by a client today, there is available to the insti- 
tution’s officers an expert on every phase of operation, design and construction. With one 
group planning and completing every phase, the result is a design of functional beauty 


. beauty which will meet your needs tomorrow as well as today. 


Write today. Learn first hand 
what our years of specialized 
experience can do for you. 


THE CUNNEEN COMPANY 


VINE STREET PHILADELPHIA 7 


82 GRANT AVENUE - PITTSBURGH 32, PA. 
727 W. 7TH STREET - LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Most direct route between YOU 


7 
7 


...and anywhere in California! 


No red tape—no costly delays—when you use Bank of America’s state- 
wide system of 543 branches for the direct routing of collection and 
remittance items. Cash letters may be sent d/rectly to any one of the 330 
California communities in which this bank is located and your account 
credited the same day they are received. This reduces float. It also means 
rejected items, returned directly by the branch, reach you days ahead of 
items traveling through usual channels. To inquire about this unique 
correspondent service, write Corporation and Bank Relations Depart- 
ment, Bank of America, 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco or 660 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


the bauk that: — 
Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Testing Multiple Small Space Ads 


SERIES of readership studies 
A provided the Bank of the Man- 

hattan Company, New York 
City, with a clear-cut test of dif- 
ferent size ads in a 200-line limit. 

For a period of six weeks the 
bank had run five 40-line insertions 
per issue in several New York 
papers. Copy, dominated by a grease- 
pencil cartoon, plugged car loans, 
personal loans, special checking ac- 
counts, home improvement loans, 
the ‘Friendly Man from Manhattan.” 

The bank and its agency, Cun- 
ningham & Walsh, Inc., wondered 
whether the ads were providing max- 
imum reader coverage, or whether 
some other size within the 200-line 
limit would be more effective. The 
agency conducted a four-step read- 
ership test. 

Step 1. One 200-line ad, using 
the same technique as in the orig- 
inal campaign, was used in the 
World Telegram and Sun. The next 
day a tear sheet of page 6, con- 
taining the well-positioned ad, plus 
two other pages for control, were 
shown to a sampling of women who 
had read that issue of the paper. 
Results: Bank ad seen by 24.0%; 
copy read by 11.4%. 


Your Advertising Man 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 130) 


(7) Keep a constant check to see 
that ads appear correctly, that radio 
and TV announcements are read 
properly, that all the hundred and 
one other details are being accu- 
rately performed. 

Please understand that if a bank 
is big enough to have a full-time ad- 
vertising manager, this story does 
not apply. I have reference to thou- 
sands of smaller banks that do not 
have enough work to justify a full- 
time man on advertising. Please un- 
derstand, also, that I know of many 
banks where advertising is still di- 
rected by a senior officer. But, in 
most cases, he will make two com- 
plaints: first, he should be attending 
tc other duties; second, he never 
has enough time to take care of the 
Many opportunities for good public 
relations. 

If the right young man or woman 
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GET A CAR for the family. 

See the Man from Manhattan 
for an Auto ou get 
friendly service at BANK OF 
THE MANHATTAN COMPANY. 
FLOCRAL OEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


One of the small space ads 


Step 2. The following week five 
40-line ads (the original size and 
number) were inserted in the same 
paper. Tear sheets of the five pages 
were shown to another sampling of 
women readers. Results showed vir- 
tually no difference between Steps 
1 and 2 in the total number of 
women reached by the messages. 

The 22.2% seeing one or more ads 
compared with 24% for the 200-line. 


can be picked to carry this load, it 
would certainly not be his or her 
full-time job. But in every case, it 
should be someone who is making a 
career of banking, someone who is 
going to A.I.B. and looking forward 
to The Graduate School of Banking, 
someone in whom the bank will in- 
vest some money for association 
dues and specialized advertising 
schools. 

Preferably, the person selected 
should be working for the bank now. 
The proper man will eventually need 
three special qualifications: a broad 
knowledge of banking; a specific 
knowledege of his own bank and 
community; and a broad knowledge 
of advertising. All three won’t be 
found in one man if he is young, 
but he can learn. If someone is 
selected who is on the way up, this 
will be an opportunity for him. 
Maybe this will be his first chance 
to demonstrate his resourcefulness 
and responsibility. 


Step 3. The third week two 100- 
line ads were inserted and tested 
among women readers. Results in- 
dicated a gain of about 50% in the 
total reached by at least one. 

Each of the two ads was seen by 
almost as many women as noted 
either the 200-line advertisement or 
at least one of the five 40-liners. In 
total, 33.6% saw at least one of the 
100-line ads. 

Step 4. In each of the three pre- 
vious tests “run of paper’ position 
was used. In this step, one 150-line 
ad was inserted, with page 2 or page 
3 placement designated. 

The ad appeared on page 3, a high 
traffic spot with little advertising 
competition. Position was the lower 
left hand corner—not too desirable. 
The same testing method was used. 

Reader coverage was about the 
same as for the 200-line ad and the 
five 40-line ads: Bank’s ad seen by 
23.4%; copy read by 13.8%. 

Thus the two 100-line insertions 
got the highest percentage of ob- 
servation and readership. No sig- 
nificant differences appeared among 
the three other space units used, all 
falling well below the winning com- 
bination. 


Comer J. Kimball is the newly elected 
president of the Florida Bankers Asso- 
ciation. He is chairman of the board of 
the First National Bank of Miami, chair- 
man of the First National Bank of Palm 
Beach, president of First National Asso- 
ciates of Florida, and vice-president of 
W. R. Reynolds & Co. 
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YES, ART, WE BUY AND SELL OUR 
GOVERNMENT BONDS THROUGH BANKERS TRUST 
IN NEW YORK. THEYRE A 


PRIMARY DEALER AlL PRICES ARE 


NET, AND THEIR OVER-ALL ADVICE 
ON OUR ACCOUNT HAS BEEN 
VERY HELPFUL... 


When you buy Governments from Bankers Trust—you deal direct 


As a primary dealer in U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds, notes, certificates, 
and discount bills, we maintain az 
inventory of these securities in our 


Trading Department. 


This means that your orders 
placed with us are executed with- 
out delay — no red tape or outside 
telephone calls. Immediate confir- 
mation of orders can mean an 


important saving for your bank. 


Moreover, this service is rendered 
to our customers at the lowest pos- 


sible cost—all prices are net. 


We are glad to work with you on 
your bond account, advise you on 
the arrangement of maturities, and 
suggest switches from one issue to 
another as market movements pro- 
vide favorable opportunities. 

In addition, our Bond Depart- 
ment is a leading dealer in State 


and municipal issues. We are pre- 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


pared to answer your questions 
regarding this segment of your 


portfolio. 


For full information on how this 
service can benefit your bank, write 
Bond Department, Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, New 
York 15, N. Y. Telephone REctor 
2-8900 when we can be of assis- 
tance. Our teletype numbers are 
NY 1-3333 for Governments and 
NY 1-850 for State and Municipals. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A Country Bank's Approach to 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Yhe author is president of the 
Fair Lawn-Radburn Trust Company, 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 


ANKS have usually experienced 
difficulty competing in the 
country’s labor market. Pre- 

vailing wages paid in the banking 
business have usually been lower 
than those paid for comparable jobs 
in other businesses and in industry. 
Even the relatively pleasant sur- 
roundings, attractive hours, steady 
employment, and dignity of bank 
affiliation have not been sufficient to 
attract and hold the best employees. 

The solution to this problem can 
be achieved by the application of 
sound and modern methods of per- 
sonnel management. 

Large banks usually have suffi- 
cient employees to justify a full- 
time personnel officer. 

Very small banks will usually have 
so few employees that the chief ex- 
ecutive officer or operations officer 
will be able to deal personally and 
individually with all employees and 
with personnel matters. 


Part-Time Personnel Officer 


The smal] to intermediate-sized 
bank—with deposits between $10,- 
000,000 and $50,000,000—will nor- 
mally have sufficient employees to 
justify a modern and sound per- 
sonnel plan, and yet an insufficient 
number of employees to justify a 
full-time personnel officer. For these 
banks, the personnel officer, assum- 
ing one is designated as such, will 
have other routine duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and his experience 
and training will likely be in bank- 
ing primarily and personnel man- 
agement secondarily. To these banks 
this discussion is mainly directed. 

Banks in this category would do 
well to consider the use of the ser- 
vices of the management consultant, 
particularly those embracing or spe- 
cializing in personnel management. 
The larger nationally known man- 
agement consulting firms will usu- 
ally not be interested in these 
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smaller studies, but there are smaller 
firms, as well as highly competent 
individual consultants, who are 
ideally suited for such a task. These 
individuals should be retained to as- 
sist the bank management in devel- 
oping and modernizing a sound per- 
sonnel plan. Thus the cost of the 
services will be minimized and the 
bank will have expert and experi- 
enced assistance. 


Personnel "Package" 


The steps which should be taken 
in a complete and “package’’ per- 
sonnel management study include: 


(a) The preparation of job de- 
scriptions for each different job. 

(b) The evaluation of each job 
by a personnel committee in accord- 
ance with a factor rating scale, and 
the assignment of over-all numerical 
values to each job. 

(c) The grouping of all evalu- 
ated jobs into job grades, the desig- 
nation of grades, and the setting of 
minimum and maximum salaries 
(ranges) for each grade. 

(d) A comparison of the estab- 
lished salary ranges with those for 
comparable jobs in other business 
in the area, and adjustment if nec- 
essary. 

(e) The adjustment of those sal- 
aries, if any, which fall below the 
determined range minimum. 

(f) The introduction of a merit 
or performance rating plan for the 
rating of all employees periodically 
(usually each six months). 

(g) The establishment of a pro- 
motion and salary increase policy, 
including increments, the plan to be 
based on performance rating and 
other factors. 

(h) The revision, modernization, 
and codification of the bank’s per- 
sonnel policies, including regulatory 
matters, employee recruitment pro- 
cedures, company-provided benefits, 
and company customs. 

(i) The preparation and publi- 


cation of an employee handbook for 
the orientation of all employees. 

All of the steps outlined in the 
preceding paragraphs, a “package” 
study, were recently undertaken by 
the author’s bank, and the project 
has just been completed. The re- 
sults have been extremely gratify- 
ing, and a marked improvement in 
employee attitudes, outlook, loyalty, 
and performance has been noted. The 
services of a management consultant 
were used to accomplish the job, 
and this procedure is advised. 

It is tremendously important that, 
prior to the commencement of such 
a study, all employees be oriented 
as to the purpose of the study, as- 
sured that no salaries will be re- 
duced, and “sold” on the benefits 
which will accrue to them by an ob- 
jective and scientific grading of all 
jobs. They should be given an op- 
portunity to ask questions and, 
finally, requested to cooperate fully, 
during interviews, with the consul- 
tant. Employee representatives, par- 
ticularly heads of the major depart- 
ments (such as bookkeepers and 
tellers) should be represented on 
the evaluation committee, and they 
should review any major changes in 
personnel policy and procedure. 
With such representation, employee 
acceptance of the final results will 
be assured. 


Tangible, Intangible Results 


It is difficult to prove conclusively 
to the skeptic, at this writing, that 
the cost of such a study will be 
monetarily regained by the bank in 
six months, a year, or even two 
years. Such factors as improved 
morale, congeniality, improved pub- 
lic relations, and company loyalty 
are not easy to measure on a dollar 
basis, except over a period of time. 
Other factors do lend themselves, 
however, to more precise and con- 
clusive measurement in dollar value, 
and these include reduction in em- 
ployee turnover, reduced absentee- 
ism and tardiness, and increased 
work output. 
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Appliance Financing 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


Another banker reports: “Our 
severest criticism is to manufactur- 
ers and distributors who happily 
give dealerships to anyone regard- 
less of experience, ability, or capital, 
and then criticize lending agencies 
(who at the time are handling good 
dealers) for not opening their vaults 
to floor plan and purchase retail con- 
tracts of the appliances for the new 
agencies. Usually the credit request 


comes after the dealer has rented a 
building and has filled it with appli- 
ances.” 


Objections Seem Reasonable 


The above are typical reasons why 
many small banks and some larger 
ones prefer straight commercial 
loans to floor plan loans. And it 
must be admitted that they are not 
unreasonable. 

The floor plan loan is an ingenious 


.and highly fruitful credit invention. 


It enables a dealer with relatively 
limited capital resources to expand 


We Invite Your Inquiries | 


Long established as the nation’s cotton capital, Memphis is also 
the south’s largest livestock market and meat packing center, with 
salable receipts in 1953 of 225,615 cattle and calves and 183,161 | 


hogs. In addition, local slaughter establishments purchased 51,614 


head of cattle and 88,710 hogs on other markets or on.a direct 


basis for slaughter in Memphis. 


Located in the center of such activity, the First National Bank 
is in constant contact with producers, marketing interests and 
packers. Through our specialized Livestock Department, we are in 
a position not only to assist in financing various livestock operations, 
but to share with correspondents and others our highly developed 
facilities and the knowledge gained through such contacts. 

If you are interested in any phase of livestock or cotton financing 
—or if you have customers to whom we might furnish needed in- 
formation—please feel free to write us. We will also be glad to mail 
you regularly—if you wish—our periodic Livestock Letter or Cot- 
tori Letter, both of which have gained wide recognition. 


THE First NATIONAL BANK 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


OF MrempaHis 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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his operations into large figures. One 
dollar of capital can purchase $10 of 
merchandise. In fact the only com- 
modity that has better loan values 
is a Government bond. When deal«rs 
are large and experienced and en- 
dowed with sound business judg- 
ment, when the market is large, 
when sales volume is large and on a 
rising trend, when the turn-over is 
rapid then floor plan loans are eco- 
nomically sound ana constructive. 
An important reason for the rapid 
growth of the appliance industry 
must be credited to the fioor plan 
loan. It is doubtful whether the rapid 
expansion of the appliance industry 
since the end of the war would have 
been possible without the contribu- 
tion which floor planning has made 
to the distribution of the many mil- 
lions of refrigerators, deep freezers, 
ranges, radios, and television sets 
which appliance manufacturers were 
able to produce. 


Risks Involved 


But the floor plan loan also is a 
risky one. The risk becomes mani- 
fest in a pronounced degree when 
the market turns down. When sales 
volume slows up, when payments are 
due and the ice-boxes are unsold, 
then losses mount and insolvencies 
multiply. Perhaps generally speak- 
ing, although each bank must deter- 
mine its own policy in the light of 
its particular circumstances, floor 
planning is a credit practice more 
suitable to large banks in urban cen- 
ters, a bank large enough to afford 
the experienced personnel, and with 
a volume large enough to absorb the 
costs and risks involved. 


Floor Planning Costs 
Are High 

Compared to automobiles, floor 
planning of appliances involves 
rather high costs per dollar volume 
of business. This of course is par- 
ticularly true of the smaller banks 
in rural areas. Consider the situation 
of a small rural county in an eastern 
state. In this county there are ap- 
proximately 50 merchants handling 
appliances. The largest dealer has an 
inventory of probably $70,000, the 
smallest an inventory of from $300 
to $500, and the average inventory 
does not reach $5,000. Except for the 
two or three larger dealers there 
would be general agreement that 
from a financial point of view the 
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dealers are not strong. The dealers 
are distributed in the small villages 
scattered over the country. Although 
each dealer may have only a few 
items, checking inventory would con- 
sume much more time than in the 
case of a large urban dealer with 
a warehouse filled with unopened 
boxes. In addition to acquisition and 
collections cost, and of the paper 
work involved, the cost of checking 
inventory is an important time-con- 
suming item. 


Small Average Account: 
Small Yield 


The average accounts in a rural 
area are small and the yield, there- 
fore, is also small. Perhaps it is cor- 
rect that floor planning is intended 
primarily for volume business and is 
less suitable for small banks, small 
dealers, and limited markets. The 
economies of large scale production 
are a distinctive feature of the man- 
ufacture of appliances. Perhaps the 
economies of size also have their 
application to the distribution of 
appliances. In general, credit avail- 
ability is greater for the large manu- 
facturer or merchant. This wou'd 


appear also to be true of appliance 
dealers. 


Size is the “"Nub" 


The possibilities of changing the 
rural situation to establish condi- 
tions more favorable to greater 
credit available to appliance dealers 
appear to be somewhat limited. The 
several plans of manufacturers under 
which they and the wholesale dis- 
tributors stand ready to repurchase 
appliances on which defaults have 
eccurred will undoubtedly be and are 
advantageous to many bankers, but 
they still leave the small bank with 
numerous small dealers and costly 
servicing of the loans and the plans. 
It has been suggested that a special- 
ized agency might assume the tasks 
of checking inventories but as such 
an agency extends its operations 
into the countryside, its cost also 
will mount. The nub of the matter is 
the question of size. The difficulties 
and problems of financing small deal- 
ers seem to be inherent in the limita- 
tions which the smallness of their 
enterprise imposes both upon them 
and the bankers who lend to them. 

All this may be true. It is impor- 
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at 


C. Rupert Evans, president of the First 
National Bank of Lake Providence, is 
the newly elected president of the 
Louisiana Bankers Association 


tant, however, to bear in mind that 
some small banks ao floor plan, that 
numerous small dealers in small 
towns and country villages do sur- 
vive and make a living on commer- 
cial loans, and that consumers do 
acquire television sets, refrigerators, 
and electric ranges. 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: | SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BAKERSFIELD BERKELEY CHICO FRESNO HANFORD HAYWARD « LEMOORE MERCED MODESTO « OAKLAND OILDALE 
PALO ALTO + RED BLUFF « REDDING *« SACRAMENTO « SAN FRANCISCO + SAN JOSE « STOCKTON « TAFT « WEST SACRAMENTO 
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Government Bonds 
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cnly $268,000,000 and reported ex- 
cess reserves of about $626,000,000. 

The gross loans of the reporting 
member banks did rise over $500,- 
000,000 in mid-month. This was 
attributed almost entirely to bor- 
rowing for tax payments. By the 
end of the month, the increase had 
disappeared and gross loans were 
slightly below what they had been 
on March 3. 

In the banks, the tax and loan 
accounts which had dropped below 
$2.5-billion on March 11 were rap- 
idly increased thereafter by the 
credit of the allowable 50% of large 
tax checks, rising to over $4.5-bil- 
lion by the 19th and remaining at 
over $4.25-billion at the end of the 
month. 


No Change in Treasury Bill Rate 


The Treasury’s weekly bill offer- 
ings continued to be taken at an 
average cost to the Treasury of 
only a little more than 1%, finding 
homes outside of the banking system, 


with dealers getting rather less than 
usual from week to week. 


Loan Rates Drop 


During the month the rate charged 
by banks to dealers on loans on 
short-term Governments was reduced 
from 134% to 142%, and at long 
last the prime rate for bank loans 
dropped from 312% to 3%. 


Favorable Market Atmosphere 


All these money factors created 
so favorable an atmosphere for the 
Government bond market that a 
somewhat greater price improve- 
ment might have been expected 
than actually took place. 

For the month the shortest-term 
issues showed almost no _ price 
change. The intermediate-term se- 
curities just about held their own, 
with the exception of the 2%% 
notes 3/15/57, which declined slight- 
ly. After March 15, that issue could 
be sold by many early buyers at 
good profits, subject only to the 
long-term capital gains tax of 26%. 
This brought a fair amount of these 
notes into the market, as in many 
cases replacement with other issues 
was advantageous. 


Some of Beatty Alexander’s best friends 
are bankers. And understandably so, for 


he has worked with many of them in the 


solution of banking problems. Like other 
members of our correspondent staff, Mr. 
Alexander keeps transactions on a personal, 
unceremonious level. Bankers everywhere 
tell us that this is the sort of cooperation 


they have been looking for. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Harry C. Carr, Chairman of the Board 
B. Waker, President 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CITY BANK 
CENTERVILLE 


pon Tam 


— 


The longer-term bond issues reg- 
istered new highs by the first week 
in April. Pension and retirement 
funds, both public and private, con- 
tinued to place sizable buying or- 
ders from time to time. The 314,% 
bond 1983/78 seemed to be in the 
greatest demand and by April 6 
was almost up to 110. That issue 
was the only Government bond still 
yielding over 242% as all the longer 


214% bonds were selling at pre- 
miums. 
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First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Beauty and efficiency plus 
for the modern bank 


A perfect combination of functionalism and beauty is 
being continually demonstrated in today’s banks... 
thanks, in countless cases, to the efficiency of Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning. For banks are not immune, 
no more than any other type of public building, to the 
noisy distractions of regular business procedure. And 
the quiet dignity that customers expect, often suffers. 


Low-Cost Answer 
Where distinguished decor is as desirable a factor as 
efficient operation, installation of Acousti-Celotex Tile 
ceilings is the prompt and economical solution. Result 
in every instance is a bank that impresses and invites 
customers . . . while it reduces fatigue, improves comfort 


and morale of bank employees. Depositor activity tends to 
increase; the reverse is true of clerical mistakes and errors. 


No Special Maintenance 
Quick, easy installation of Acousti-Celotex Tile can be 
accomplished without interruption of normal business 
routine. Special maintenance, is unnecessary. The beau- 
tiful, highly sound-absorbing surface of the tile can be 
washed repeatedly and painted repeatedly without loss of 
sound-absorption value. 


Mail Coupon Now for a Sound Conditioning Survey Chart 
that will bring you an analysis of the acoustical prob- 
lems of your bank, plus a factual pamphlet, “Sound 
Conditioning in Banks.” There is no obligation, of course. 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. CC-54 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Mail Today! 


Acousti-(evotex 


REGISTERED 


Without cost or obligation, please send me the 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, 


and your pamphlet, “Sound Conditioning in 
Banks.” 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Lond 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem—tThe Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois ¢ In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


Name 


Address 
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PRE-WAR Quality and 
POST-WAR Design! 


THE ALL-NEW 


Gmith-Corona 


Eighty- fight" 


SECRETARIAL 


Demand for this all-new Smith-Corona 
Office Typewriter is terrific. It really has 
all the rugged qualities of pre-war con- 
struction and materials—as well as the 


Once established in Holland, the 
foreign enterprise is on a fully equal 
footing with native concerns. It 
may be a wholly owned American 
subsidiary or company, although 
there is ample opportunity to at- 


many advantages achieved by post-war 
engineering, design and other improve- 
ments. Secretaries love this smart, new 
“Eighty-Eight” — for its many new and 
exclusive features—for its brand new 
tireless “touch,” its speed and its fine 
“write.” See and try it in your own office! 


See this Smith-Corona Carbon-Ribbon Typewriter 


You'll be amazed at the Carbon-Ribbon “write” you will get. 
For very special correspondence and reports, for reproduction 
by offset, photolith, etc. — its print-like “write” is really hand- 
some. Easy, quick interchange with fabric ribbon. Be sure you 
see this Smith-Corona Carbon-Ribbon Typewriter. 


GES Call any Smith-Corona Full-line Dealer or Branch 


1 Office (See your Classified Telephone Directory) 


Smith-Corona Inc Syracuse 1 N Y Canadian factory and offices: Toronto, Ontario. Makers also of famous 
Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines and Cash Registers, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons, 


STRAIGHT 
LINES 


They're the shortest 
distance from you 
to us. We welcome 
your inquiries — and 
your friends! 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF ARIZONA 


HEAD OFFICE - PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
118 Consecutive Dividend 


The Trustees have 
declared a quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents a 
share, payable April 
26, 1954 to sharehold- 
ers of record at the close 
of business March 31, 
1954. This dividend is 
entirely paid out of divi- 
dends and interest re- 
ceived by the Trust on 
its investments. 


ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Read— 
Effective Letter Writing” 
—SEE Page 87 


tract local capital, if such is sought. 
There are no restrictions as to na- 
tionality of managers or staff. Hol- 
land moreover has an excellent sip- 
ply of trained factory workers and 
a long history of industrial peace of 
which it is justly proud. 

Foreign firms have complete free- 
dom to remit home their Dutch earn- 
ings in their own currencies in un- 
limited amounts. Similarly, foreign 
employees of such “investment” en- 
terprises may send home 25% of 
their pay if they are single; 50%, if 
married; and, in the event of repa- 
triation, a foreign employee may 
withdraw from The Netherlands all 
his savings in the currency of his 
own country. Branch enterprises, 
moreover, may repatriate the prin- 
cipal of their investment any time 
after three years at the rate of 
5,000,000 guilders a year. 

To facilitate contacts and dealings 
between American businessmen and 
the Dutch, the Institute for Nether- 
lands-American Industrial Coopera- 
tion was set up in The Hague. It 
guides Amerieans in their discus- 
sions with Dutch manufacturers, 
bankers, and lawyers. 

By its program of encouraging 
foreigners to invest in Holland, the 
Government achieves three advan- 
tages: creation of employment, the 
introduction of new Dutch products 
which formerly had either to be im- 
ported or done without, and the pro- 
motion of Holland’s export trade. 
The latter has been an important 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 


In the General Electric plant at Witton, 

England, this huge stator is being built 

for eventual installation in a hydro- 
electric power station in Tasmania 
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NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION MARCH 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks. $ 416,029,340.12 
United States Government Securities . ... 796,935,933.62 
Loans: 

Loans and Discounts ... . . . §$ 354,971,264.42 

Real Estate Mortgages. . 78,719,505.90 433,690,770.32 
Accrued Income and Other Resources ; 7,834,834.14 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements 5,527,576.80 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 

$1,784,862,814.81 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits: 

Commercial, Bank and Savings . . . $1,479,146,116.65 

United States Government 139,197,748.19 

Other Public Funds. . 55,832,363.67 $1,674,176,228.51 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities pane 14,037,838.73 
Dividend Payable May 1, 1954 ee i, 1,125,000.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit. . . . 1,512,142.63 
Capital Funds: 

Common Stock ($10.00 par value) . . $ 22,500,000.00 

Undivided Profits 14,011,604.94 94,011,604.94 

$1,784,862,814.81 


United States Government Securities carried at $198,457,379.06 in the foregoing state- 
ment are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $17,426,867.92 of the 
Treasurer—State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


<4 HOWARD C. BALDWIN CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. _R. PERRY SHORTS 
= HENRY T. BODMAN JOHN B. FORD GEORGE A. STAPLES 
= ROBERT J. BOWMAN B. E. HUTCHINSON DONALD F. VALLEY 
Ze PRENTISS M. BROWN BEN R. MARSH JAMES B. WEBBER, JR. 
Z HARLOW H. CURTICE JOHN N. McLUCAS R. R. WILLIAMS 

id CHARLES T. FISHER W. DEAN ROBINSON BEN E. YOUNG 
NATE S. SHAPERO 


44 OFFICES IN METROPOLITAN DETROIT 
Garden City « Harper Woods « Inkster « Livonia « Plymouth « Wayne 
MAIN OFFICE—WOODWARD AT CADILLAC SQUARE—DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140) large. The guilder, moreover, is still 


classed as a soft currency, which 
fact makes it possible to export from 
Holland to markets which otherwise 
could not buy American products. 
Of the American subsidiaries es- 
tablished in The Netherlands during 
recent years, all but one export 75% 


consideration in the postwar estab- 
lishment of American branch plants 
While the country is small 
and its home market limited, with 
skilled labor and wise economic poli- 
cies its production potentialities are 


ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU... ? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 


one of the main objects of our bank ever since its 
foundation 65 years ago. If you are interested in doing 
business in Peru, a letter addressed to us will assure 
you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 
Head Office 
73 Offices Throughout the Country 


SURPLUS - S/.63,529,883.49 
“Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank" 


CAPITAL - S/.80,000,000.00 


WHY PASS UP EXTRA COMMISSIONS? 


leading passbook manufacturer now has 


ories open for aggressive 
men calling on banks to sell all 


passbooks and pocket check covers. Com 


CARTRIDGE COINTAINERS save 


up to 50% in coin wrapping 
time and are the easiest wrap- 
per to fill as crimp-end tube 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 
ONTARIO BLDG. « CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


Re 
“BANKING’S Effective Letter Writing” 


Pocket Size (434° x 534") 


ONLY 50c a Copy 


12 East 36th Street—New York 16, N. Y. 


May. be imprinted — 
Heavy duty Kraft 


25¢, 50¢ — Pennies, Red 
$1, $2—Nickels, Blue 
$3, $5 — Dimes, Green 
$5, $10 — Quarters, 


assure 


SUCCESS 
EDUCATIONAL 


SERVICE 


NEW YORK 7.N.Y 


$10 — Halves, Brown 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG.CO. 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 


22 PARK PLACE, 


or more of their Dutch output. The 
plant of the Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Company in Amsterdam ex- 
ports 98% of the machines it makes, 
Hunter Douglas in Rotterdam sends 
the same percentage of its Dutch- 
made venetian-blind coilstock to 
markets around the world. Thus 
American business is enabled to 
| reach markets which otherwise 
would be restricted or closed he- 
cause of dollar scarcity. 

Since foreign taxes often deter 
international investment, it is note- 
worthy that The Netherlands this 
year introduced important tax re- 
ductions as an inducement to both 
domestic and foreign investment in 
| Holland. 

As creators of a favorable climate 
for American business investors 
we’ll have to give the Dutch an “A.” 


Tax Incentives 


D vane an address at the recent 
Caracas Inter-American Conference, 
in which he dealt at some length with 
U.S. tax measures aimed at facilitating 
foreign investment, W. Randolph 
Burgess, Deputy to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, summarized as follows: 

“We believe that, unilaterally, the 
United States is taking all steps it 
could reasonably take within the effec- 
tive limits of tax incentives to induce 
| capital to seek outlets in countries in 
which conditions are such as to offer 
attractive and profitable uses for 
foreign capital.” 


Briefly— 


Why should a husband ask a 
psychiatrist to tell him the truth, 
when his wife will do it for nothing? 


According to the newest Novem- 
ber 1952 magazines in our dentist’s 
office, the budget will be balanced 
and taxes cut. 


| Every nation finds it difficult to 
| balance a budget at the end of a 
| sword. 


Moths are among the least aggres- 
| sive insects. They don’t hesitate to 
| take a back seat. 


An amateur athlete is one who 
doesn’t take anything unless it’s 
called a scholarship. 
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WHAT DO THESE 
HAVE IN COMMON ? 


They are both good collateral when secured 
by a LAWRENCE FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPT 


And not only are steel and grain prime se- 
curity but so are countless other commodities 
when covered by a Lawrence receipt. Bank 
officers throughout the United States, Canada 
and Mexico recommend inventory loans se- 
cured this way since each Lawrence Ware- 
house receipt is backed by the integrity of 
the Lawrence Warehouse Company. 

In addition, each Lawrence receipt is backed 


by legal liability and fidelity bonds totaling — 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS | 


$1,000,000 at each of the more than 2500 
Lawrence field warehouse locations. Such 
comprehensive coverage affords unsurpassed 
security for banks and other receipt holders. 

Consider, too, Lawrence facility — typified 
by the exclusive Lawrence-IBM Commodity 
Collateral Report for loan officers. Electron- 
ically compiled, this record keeps the banker 
always up to date on inventory values, while 
reducing the cost of servicing commodity loans. 


. IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


|AWR WRENCE WA REHOUSE (OMPAN Y 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


79 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 
Reports on 1953 


1953 1952 
Sales and Other $516,574,615 | 516,116,741 OF 
All Taxes 


Per Share of Common Stock.)..4.......2....5. 6.58 7.98 
Dividends Paid to Owners of Common Stock. . 12,403,690 11,181,923 SX 


proje 
opera 
ley A 
Ed 
will | 
vocat 
vatio 
vide 


T: 
59.83% 30.15% 5.77% li 
Shares of Outstanding Common Stock......... 3,267,209 2,955,339 Material and _Payrolls All Taxes Bank 
Earnings Retained for Use in the Business... .. . 9,088,998 12,398,072 operating expenses ports 
“y 

Wages and 155,761,969 147,331,381 
2.49% 1.76% aan 
Owners of Common Stock. 33,029 29,989 fic’ 
Dividends paid Earnings 
Book Value per Share of Common Stock.......... 65.59 63.22 to share owners retained jour 
Capital Invested in the Business............. 226,354,685 204,338,216 Ban! 
401,503,323 359,497,576 of ( 
dive 
tion 
tuni 
— prepares for the opportunities of 1954 

our 
An old proverb goes, “There is a time to fish and there is a time to mend Cec’ 
nets.” In our thinking, 1954 shapes up as a time to do both. We expect the of t 
customer to more carefully exercise his prerogative of choice between prod- a 
ucts and services offered—and that competition for his favors will be keen. Oz 
However, through aggressive-competent selling and equally aggressive- has 
competent product development and improvement programs, we feel we rep 
can develop interesting results for this year and continue to build a sound a 
foundation for the years ahead. 

: For copies of the Annual Report sor 

\ write Allis-Chalmers, PRESIDENT a 

Shareholder Relations Dept., 1s 

Box 514, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. da: 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


CHIEF PRODUCTS 


TRACTOR DIVISION: Farm Tractors, Implements, Harvesters, Crawler Tractors, Motor Graders, Motor 
Scrapers and Motor Wagons. 


ye 

GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION: Steam, Hydraulic, Marine and Gos Turbines; Electric Generators, in; 

Motors, Controls, Steam Condensers, Transformers, Switchgear, Regulators, Pumps, Blowers, Crushers, Cement . 

Kilns, Mining and Processing Machinery. bat 

BUDA DIVISION: Fork Lift Trucks; Towing Tractors; Diesel, Natural Gas, Butane and Gasoline Engines; Su 

Earth Boring Machines; Railroad Supplies, Jacks. in 

PLANTS: West Allis, Wis.; Springfield, lll.; Harvey, lll.; La Crosse, Wis.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Cedor Rapids, co 

lowa; Norwood, Ohio; La Porte, Ind.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Boston, Mass.; Gadsden, Ala.; Oxnard, Colif.; 

Foreign: Essendine, England; Lachine, Quebec and St. Thomas, Ontario. th 
ef 
de 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73) 


measures on the home farm. The 
project is being undertaken in co- 
operation with the Brandywine Val- 
ley Association. 

Educational aspects of the contest 
will be handled by the teachers of 
vocational agriculture. Soil Conser- 
vation Service technicians will pro- 
vide technical assistance. 


It Was Like This 


HE Ozark News and Views, pub- 

lished “occasionally” by the 
Bank of Gainesville, Missouri, re- 
ports in a recent issue: 

“We were agreeably surprised to 
see that the December issue of 
BANKING Magazine—which is the 
official, internationally-distributed 
journal published by the American 
Bankers Association—featured the 
story we told in the November issue 
of Ozark News and Views, urging 
diversification and calling the atten- 
tion of our customers to the oppor- 
tunities in broiler production and 
commercial turkey raising. To prove 
our point we cited the experience of 
Cecil Wilbanks with his first flock 
of broilers; and BANKING Magazine 
quoted this story virtually word for 
word. Gene Taylor, the second 
Ozarker to market his first flock, 
has now turned in an equally fine 
report. Although Mr. Taylor had 
hard luck and lost 620 of his baby 
chicks, he nevertheless brought the 
remaining 4,880 through in fine 
shape with a gross profit, after ab- 
sorbing his loss, of $1,030.27—-which 
is not bad for nine weeks’ and five 
days’ part-time work!” 


Minnesota’s Tree Program 


HE Minnesota Bankers Associa- 

tion’s 660 member banks have 
been asked to participate again this 
year in the association’s tree plant- 
ing program. Instead of having one 
giant “Treeville’’ demonstration, 
such as was held last April, bankers 
interested in tree planting and soil 
conservation will band together at 
the county level, coordinate their 
efforts, and work out a program 
designed to achieve maximum re- 
sults. April 15 to May 15 was des- 
ignated as the active tree planting 
period. 


May 1954 


To date, Minnesota bankers indi- 
vidually and collectively have pro- 
vided funds for the purchase of 42 


tree planting machines which have | 
been turned over to county agents | 


or committees. 


A banker-coordinator has been ap- | 
pointed in each county to spearhead | 
the movement and promote a vigor- | 
ous local campaign with the follow- | 


ing objectives in mind: (1) County | 


tree planting demonstrations; 


(2) 


county tours to survey soil conser- | 
vation problems; (3) purchase ad- | 


ditional tree planters where county 
committees feel there is indicated 


need; and (4) give educational as- | 


sistance to 4-H and FFA groups in 
their forest conservation projects. 
George M. Robertson, president, 


First National Bank of Winona, | 


and chairman of the Minnesota 


Bankers Association’s Agricultural | 


and Conservation Committee, and 
Andy G. Sirek, executive vice-presi- 
dent, State Bank of New Prague 
and chairman of the association’s 
Forestry Subcommittee, head up the 
“Treeville” project, developed in 
cooperation with leading 
agencies. 


Tenant-Landlord Meeting 


farm | 


HE fifth anriual farm tenant and | 
landlord meeting was held re- | 


cently by The Citizens National 


Bank of Decatur, Illinois, in connec- | 


tion with its farm management pro- 
gram comprising about 125 farms. 
About 120 to 140 landlords and 
tenants attend these meetings, which 
include morning, luncheon, and af- 
ternoon sessions. 

This year’s .meeting started off 
with moving pictures. depicting 
European agriculture, with commen- 
tary by A. L. Lang, professor of 
the Agronomy Department of the 
University of Illinois, who made the 
pictures on a recent tour of Europe. 

Walter W. McLaughlin, manager 


of Citizens National’s farm service | 


department, acted as toastmaster 
at the luncheon and _ introduced 
President John H. Crocker, who, in 


turn, introduced other officers and | 
directors of the bank. The bank’s 


three outside fieldmen each gave 10 
minute talks on corn allotments, in- 
sects, and new crop varieties best 
adapted to Illinois farms. 
bushel corn club was organized and 
the Decatur High School choral 
group entertained with musical se- 
lections. 


A 100- | 


Visabank works right in the 
home—24 hours a day. Its 
beauty—its powerful urge to 
save make it the ideal account 
builder. 


Made of clear plastic with 
base and top in a full range 
of contrasting colors—solid, 
marbleized and pearlessence. 
Visabank adds a touch of 
beauty to any home. 


Your name is stamped in 
gold on front — your sales mes- 
sage appears on card at rear. 


Visabank is self liquidating 
—It pays for itself. 


Write us NOW! 


VISABANK is not an 
experiment. We’ know that i 


works. Our free advertising and merchan- 


dising helps are at your service. 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 


1010-V Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15, O. 


your TOP salesman 


for new accounfs 
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Shortages 
occur in the 
property accounts 


e A check of the proper- 
ty accounts against the 
property itself frequent- 
ly reveals substantial 
unrecorded deductions. 


Such unexplained short- 
ages may be prevented 
through Continuous 
American Appraisal Ser- 
vice which keeps the 
property record in line 
with the property facts. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SAFEGUARDING 


Consumer Credit 


More than 5,000 of 
America’s leading fi- 
nancial institutions pro- 
vide their customers 
with death and/or 
disability protection 
through the specialized 
insurance service of 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


James H. Jarrell, President 


Executive Offices: 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Regional offices—coast to coast 


OLD REPUBLIC 


America's largest company writing 


consumer credit insurance exclusively 


| 50th birthday year. 


| banking, 
| “banking for the little fellow,”’ mer- 


BIOGRAPHY OF A BANK: THE STORY 


| OF BANK OF AMERICA NT & SA. By 
| Marquis James and Bessie R. James. 
| Harper, New York, 566 pp. $5. 


Tus book is also, perforce, the 
| story of Amadeo Peter Giannini, the 
| energetic, resourceful San Francis- 
/ can whose little North Beach Bank 


of Italy became, in less than half a 


| century, the world’s largest bank, 


with deposits approaching a million 
times its opening day business of 
$8,780. 

“In truth,” say the Jameses, “he 
was the Bank of America; he was 
the Transamerica Corporation, and 
all the other things that financial 
writers for 20 years had been lump- 
ing together as the ‘Giannini em- 
pire.’ ... They could have pointed 
to the economic transformation of 
the Pacific Coast over a period of 


| 30 years and called that Coast a 


partner of the Giannini empire, be- 
cause A. P. Giannini had more to 
do with its transformation than any- 
one else... .” 

Bank of Italy opened October 17, 
1904, so this is Bank of America’s 
As banks go, 
it’s relatively young. But it has 


| lived the half century vigorously 
| and played an important, often a 
| leading, role in the great banking 


changes during that time—branch 
the holding company, 


chandising of bank services. 

The book calls A.P. “the greatest 
innovator in modern banking.” His 
son, Lawrence Mario Giannini, pio- 


| neered, too, especially in the devel- 


cpment of the small loan business 
for both individuals and enterprises. 
Pointing out that the times fa- 
vored A.P.—the half century has 
seen “a leveling process so far as 
money goes’’—the story says: 
“Giannini did not reach his emi- 
nence unopposed. He organized the 
Bank of Italy because he was in- 
dignant at the neglect of North 
Beach, San Francisco’s Italian col- 
ony, by other banks. He served 
North Beach so notably that he was 
able to set up prospering branches 
of the Bank of Italy elsewhere in 


New Books 


“Banking for the Little Fellow” 


the city. It was not, however, until 
he began to spread branches through 
the agricultural valleys of Califor- 
nia and to storm the citadel of Los 
Angeles that the real struggle be- 
gan. ... The upshot was a long series 
of tussles with the regulatory au- 
thorities, state and Federal... . 

That, in effect, is a broad outline 
of the book. Details are liberally 
supplied, and the narrative ends 
with the U. S. Supreme Court’s re- 
fusal to review a lower court opinion 
that the Federal Reserve Board had 
failed to prove monopoly charges 
against Transamerica. 

Mr. James did most of the writ- 
ing; Mrs. James directed and took 
part in the research. 


THE GROWTH OF INTEGRATED OIL 
COMPANIES. By John G. McLean and 
Robert W. Haigh. Harvard Business 
School, Boston. 701 pp. $12. Two 
members of the School faculty ex- 
amine the structure of the oil indus- 
try in 1950, the circumstances that 
have encouraged vertical integra- 
tion, differences and similarities in 
the structure of selected companies. 
and the changes that took place 
in the participation of small busi- 
ness in the refining branch of the 
industry from 1920 to 1950 and the 
reasons therefor. 


SPECULATIVE AND FLIGHT MOVE- 
MENTS OF CAPITAL IN POSTWAR IN- 
TERNATIONAL FINANCE. By Arthur 
I. Bloomfield. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 88 
pp. $1. The third in the Princeton 


Studies in International Finance. 
MAJOR PROBLEMS OF UNITED 
STATES FOREIGN Po.icy, 1954. 


Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C. 418 pp. $4 cloth, $2 paper. 
The seventh volume in the Brook- 
ings series on this subject. 


REGULARIZATION OF BUSINESS IN- 
VESTMENT. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. 495 pp. $8. 
A record of proceedings at a confer- 
ence of the Universities-National 
Bureau Committee for Economic Re- 
search which inquired into how 
much free enterprise can do to halt 
an economic slump. Twenty-six 
economists contribute. 
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Dollars, 
Pounds, Marks, 
Francs, Pesos, 
Lire, Yen... 


let our Foreign Department 
be your Foreign Department 


The Continental Illinois Foreign 
Department enables you to extend helpful 
services to your customers. 


YOU CAN— 


¢ make remittances to foreign points by draft, 
mail, or cable 


e collect drafts, checks, and other items 
payable in foreign countries 


e purchase and sell foreign currency and 
exchange 


© issue letters of credit for financing imports 


e supply safe, convenient travel funds for 
persons going abroad - 


© give information and advice on foreign trade 
and foreign banking 


e furnish credit and investment information 
It’s easy for you to make our Foreign 


Department your Foreign Department. 
We'll be glad to send complete information. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LaSalle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 
LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


May 1954 
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The story 
of the world’s 
largest bank 


Biography 
of a Bank 


THE STORY OF 
BANK OF AMERICA, 
N. T. & S. A. 


By MARQUIS JAMES 
and 


BESSIE ROWLAND JAMES 


Fifty years ago in San Fran- 
cisco, A. P.Giannini founded 
his Bank of Italy — thus be- 
ginning an exciting new 
chapter in American finan- 
cial history. When the dis- 
aster of 1906 forced bigger 
banks to close their doors, 
Giannini’s bank kept going 
and building new business. 


Through the years the Gian- 
ninis, father and son, blazed 
a trail up and down Cali- 
fornia. With their loyal as- 
sociates, they founded strong 
branch banks, developing lo- 
cal agriculture, flouting old- 
fashioned business methods 
to build a mighty financial 
empire. As Bank of America, 
their enterprise became the 
world’s largest bank — and 
the servant of millions of 
plain people as well. 


Today, with five million ac- 
counts and over eight billion 
dollars in assets, Bank of 
America is proof of the 
soundness of Giannini’s poli- 
cies. Its story — as recorded 
by Bessie R. James and 
Marquis James, the noted 
historian and Pulitzer Prize 
biographer — is American 
history at its best and most 
inspiring. 

With eight pages of illustra- 

tions * 566 pages * Index 


$5.00 at all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


Clarence L. Hul- 
ford, vice - presi- 
dent in the for- 


| eign department 
| of the National 


Bank of Com- 
merce, Seattle, is 
shown here with 
products from 
South and Cen- 
tral America, dis- 
played at the 
Washington State 


| Trade Fair. Mr. 


Hulford is the 
Fair’s president 


Northwest’s Trade Fair 


ranging from hand- 


woven skirts from the Philip- 


| pines to modern copper products 


from Chile featured this year’s 
Washington State International 
Trade Fair. 

The fair, which, from small be- 


| ginnings, has grown to an exhibit of 


the handicraft products of 22 Asian 
and North and South American 
countries, is headed by Clarence L. 


| Hulford, vice-president in the foreign 


department of the National Bank of 


| Commerce, Seattle. 


Mr. Hulford’s training for the 
Trade Fair presidency is extensive, 


| since he has been twice to the Orient 
| and twice around the world since 
| 1950. On a mid-September to early- 
| December 1953 trip he visited 15 
| countries of South and Central 


America, and largely through his ef- 


| forts these countries were included 
in the 1954 fair. 


Participation of Guatemala, Ecua- 


dor, Colombia, Peru, and Chile was 
| obtained by him. Mexico, also, has 
| sent representatives. El Salvador, 
| Nicaragua, and Costa Rica were rep- 


resented by displays in the booths 


| of Seattle firms. 


The Trade Fair is unusual in that 
booth space for the foreign exhib- 


| itors is given them free of charge. 


All they have to do is pay freight on 


| their sample merchandise and get it 
| to Seattle’s Civic Auditorium. They 
| must also provide representatives to 


take orders and answer buyers’ 
guestions. 
Mr. Hulford and other Washing- 


ton state men in the financial field 
are in the process of making a vision 
a reality. The outcome will be that 
Seattle and the other port cities of 
Washington will see their harbors 
alive with the flags of Pacific Rim 
countries, ships low in the water with 
handicrafts of those countries and 
departing, again down to the Plim- 
soll marks, with the Northwest's 
lumber, coal, processed foods, and 
all the multifold outpourings of 
American technical production. 

After all, a sound commercial re- 
lationship is the only real basis for 
what we think of as “international 
understanding.” Mr. Hulford and 
other Northwest leaders have taken 
the bit in their teeth, and are at- 
tempting to make the Pacific Rim 
into a circle of friendship. 

IRVING PETITE 


This is the year when we need 
emphasis on the “try” in “indus- 
try.” 


To be unhappily married requires 
a good income, and to be incompati- 
ble a couple must be rich. 


To a Communist, a wage slave is 
any American who earns $5,000 a 
year, drives a car, owns a television 
set, and has a bathroom. 


Our foreign policy is slowly chang- 
ing from an endowment policy. 
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An Important Word to 


the Nation’s No. l 
SAVINGS BOND 
SALESMAN! 


q | SINCE World War II started, 
the bankers of America have led in the sales of U.S. 
Savings Bonds. Today the Government counts on your con- 
tinuing cooperation as the nation’s No. 1 bond salesman. 

The American dollar must retain stable buying 
power if families and businesses are to make future plans 
with confidence. Savings Bonds can go a long way toward 
preserving a sound, dependable dollar. 

Savings Bonds are the world’s safest securities. Every 


Bond you sell helps the buyer, your community, and the 


nation. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
SAVINGS BONDS COMMITTEE 


May 1954 
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Where Bank Jobs Come Naturally 


Catholic nuns as living in a 

world untouched by problems of 
finance and commerce, the story of 
Sister St. Thomas of Cory, a teacher 
at Waterbury Catholic High School 
in Connecticut, will be a revelation, 
for she is the nun who built a bank! 
And she has supplied the local banks 
with more employees than they 
would ever have expected to find at 
one source. 

Several years ago, the school in 
which Sister St. Thomas teaches 
was faced with an economic crisis. 
School finances had to be taken over 
by someone on the faculty and the 
job was enormous. It included cafe- 
teria and supply expenses to be bal- 
anced and recorded, the school ex- 
penditures of Supervisor Rev. Char- 
les M. Kavanagh to be reckoned, and 
the collections for missions, bishops’ 
reliefs, and Red Cross to be taken 
and kept safely. 

Sister St. Thomas attacked the 
crisis in the most direct and prac- 
tical way imaginable. She decided 


| Yor the layman who thinks of 


that if the city banks handled the 


financial transactions of the com- 
munity she would build a bank to 
handle the financial transactions of 


the parochial school. And she would 
staff the bank with her own stu- 
dents. 

The first bank structure was a 
cardboard replica of a teller’s win- 
dow and a counter built to the aver- 
age height of a girl. Students find- 
ing the miniature bank in their 
room one morning when they came 
to school had no time to comment; 
they were immediately launched on 
a training course. 

Sophomore bookkeeping classes 
put their studies to good use in 
recording and balancing funds. 
Seniors acted as tellers. A down- 
town bank, the Waterbury Citizens 
& Manufacturers Bank, helped out 
by donating special lamps for the 
teller’s stall, metal and wooden file 
boxes; later on, adding machines, 
ledgers and a cashbox came in as 
contributions. 

The girls began using real deposit 
and withdrawal slips, real envelopes 
for counting bills and real coin rolls. 
Waterbury Colonial Trust Company 
sent a representative to work with 
the girls on a system of using 
checks, and the director of school 
relations from the Waterbury Sav- 
ings Bank gave talks on opportuni- 


At the Waterbury Catholic High School bank, Depositors Marie Ferland and Evelyn 
DeRosimo carry out a transaction with Teller Corinne Scognamiglio and Cashier 


Mary Beth Hughes 


ties for job placement after gradua- 
tion. 

The original cardboard structure 
was swiftly outgrown and Sister St. 
Thomas, working with a Waterbury 
architect and father of one of the 
girls currently attending the school, 
Louis Fucito, designed and built a 
permanent wooden edifice in one of 
the schoolrooms. 

On the strength of their experi- 
ence in the bookkeeping classes and 
the practical work involved in op- 
erating the bank, many girls have 
gone directly from high school to 
good jobs in downtown banks. Re- 
cently, a large number have been 
taking part-time jobs in these banks 
even before graduation and while 
continuing to study. 


Fear Eliminated 


Virginia Rinaldi, bank president 
at school, has given a clue as to how 
her experience helps her in her 
after-school job. For one thing, she 
says, it took away the “fear of the 
unknown.” Where it would be 
frightening for a teenage girl to be 
confronted with strange materials 
on her first day in a new job, Vir- 
ginia found that she was using fa- 
miliar checks, cash receipt forms, 
and deposit slips. There was noth- 
ing to be afraid of; it was all well 
known territory. Half the battle had 
been won at school. 

At the moment a graduate of 
Sister St. Thomas’ classes, Mrs. 
June Gaug, is one of five officers em- 
ployed in the Waterbury Federal 
Savings & Loan Association; an- 
other, Mrs. Jean Murphy, is recep- 
tionist at The Colonial Trust Com- 
pany; seven are employed at Water- 
bury Savings Bank; five at Citizens 
& Manufacturers Bank; seven, be- 
sides Mrs. Gaug, at Federal Savings 
& Loan; four at Waterbury Trust 
Company; and seventeen, besides 
Mrs. Murphy, at The Colonial Trust 
Company. 

Personnel workers, asked why 
they are so eager to hire these grad- 
uates, answer, “Not only do these 
girls have actual experience in all 
the bank processes, but also Sister 
St. Thomas has taken the trouble to 
go out and find what the business 
world wants in its workers.” 

JUNE JOHNSON 
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How to solve 
THE BIG FIVE inst 


May 1954 


The customer’s complete coupon book 
is created automatically as a by-product 
of prescheduling the loan ledger. Cou- 
pons and ledger bear identical infor- 
mation regarding each installment. 


Each installment coupon shows com- 
plete, legible information — account 
number, due date, amount of payment 
and balance before and after payment 
—reduces customer inquiries. 


Mailed-in payments have increased as 
much as 50% in some banking in- 
stances, because the customer has com- 
plete information, a durable coupon 
for mailing, a convenient record stub. 


allment loan problems: 


* 
* 


Again, banking experience shows that 
the simultaneous prescheduling of 
ledger and coupons, plus more mailed- 
in payments.and easier window trans- 
actions, enable tellers to handle a 25% 
to 50% volume increase. 


Each posting of a payment is auto- 
matically proved on the payment jour- 
nal. Amount of any error is printed, 
localized for quick correction. 


and its all done on one 


Burroughs Sensimatie 


accounting machine 


Does the Burroughs Coupon-Ledger Plan 
solve your particular installment loan 


problems? Talk it over with your Bur- 


roughs man, or write Burroughs Corpora- 
tion, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Obligations 

State, Municipal and Other Securities 
Mortgages 

Loans. 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability 
Banking Houses 

Other Assets . . 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. . ... 
Foreign Funds Borrowed 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. 
Other Liabilities 
Acceptances Outstanding 
Less: In Portfolio 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock. 


(7,400,000 Shares—$15 Par) 


Surplus . . . 219,000,000.00 
56,164,843.94 


Undivided Profits . 


- $111,000,000.00 


$1,496,851,877.93 
952,080,766.27 
642,394,219.40 
60,449,310.25 
2,294,239,736.76 
14,752,373.02 
49,723,868.86 
32,005,970.09 
6,642,116.06 
$5,549,140,238.64 


$5,048,692,485.89 
13,249,109.00 
31,431,176.66 
19,278,580.21 
57,352,082.90 
7,028,039.96 


386,164,843.94 
$5,549,140,238.64 


United States Government and other securities carried at $473,247,091.00 were pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 


Accu-Speed Company 

Allis- Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company 63, 

Allison Coupen Company, Inc.. 

American Appraisal Company, 
The 

American Bankers Association. 

American Cancer Society 

American Credit Indemnity Com- 

yo 

American Express Company. . 

American Telephone & T 
graph Company 

American Trust Company, San 
Franciseo 

Anglo California National Bank, 
San Francisco 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno. . . 

Banco de Credito del Peru.... 

Bank of America N. T. & S. A., 
San Francisco 

Bank Building and Equipment 
Corporation of America .... 1 

Bank of Montreal 

Bank of Nova Scotia 

Bankers Trust Company, 
York 

Barrington Associates, Inc..... 

Broadway Plan Church Finance. 

Burroughs Corporation. ...101, 


— an Bank of Commerce, 


Can- Pro Corporation 
Celotex Corporation, The 
Central National Bank of Cleve- 


land 

Chase National =, of the City 
of New York, 

Checkmaster, 

Christmas Club, A Corporation. 

Chrysler Corporation (Airtemp 
Division) 

Chubb & Son 

City National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago 

Colorado Insurance Group ... 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 

Commerce Trust Company, Kan- 
sas City 

Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago 

Cunneen Company, The 


DeLuxe Check Printers, Ine... 

Douglas-Guardian Warehouse 
Corporation 

Downey Company. The C. 


Ebasco Services Incorporated. . 
Educational Thrift Service... . 
Exline, Ine.. William 


Federal Life and Casualty Com- 
pany 

First National Bank of Arizona. 140 

First National Bank of Chicago, 
The 10 


First National Bank in Dallas. 

First National Bank of Memphis 136 

First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, The 


oremost Insurance Company . . 


General Dynamics Corporation. 
Gulf O11 Corporation 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc 
Hammermill Paper Company 
Cover Ill 
1 


pany 

Hartford Accident & Indem- \124 
nity Company 

Insurance 


Heller. Walter E.. 


1954 


International Business Machines 
Corporation 


Kennedy Sinclaire, Inc. 


LaMonte & Son, George 
Lawrence Warehouse Company. 
LeFebure Corporation 


Massachusetts Investors Trust.. 140 
McGraw-Hill 
pany, Inc. 9 
Metal Products Engineering, Inc. = 
Metropolitan Oakland Area. 
Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Ine. 
Mosler Safe Company 
Murphy Products Company... 


National Bank of Detroit 
— Cash Register Company, 
Cover IV 


National Homes Corporation. . 
New York Terminal Warehouse 


Old Republic Credit Life Insur- 
ance Company 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
Paper-Mate Pen Company .... 
Patented Plastics, Ine. 

Peoples First pcg Bank & 

Trust Compan 

Philadelphia National Bank, The 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Purse Company, The 


Quality Products Co., Ine..... 


Radio Corporation of America 
& Subsidiaries 20. 
Rand McNally & Company.... 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidi- 
ary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany) 
Remington Rand, In 109 
Republic National Bank of Dallas 129 
Richfield Oil Corporation .... 119 
Royal Bank of Canada, The. 122 


St. Louis Terminal Warchouse 
Company 

Schermack Products Corporation 

Seudder Stevens & Clark Com- 
mon Stock Fund, Inc. 

Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles 

Smith-Corona Ine. 


7 | Standard Paper Goods 


facturing Company 
Stanley Works, The (Magic Door 
Division) 


Todd Company, Inc., The 


Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia 

Union Pacific Railroad 

United States Bronze Sign Com- 
pany, Ine. 

United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company 

United States Plywood Corpora- 
tion 5 

United States Steel Homes, Ine.70, 71 


75 | Valley National Bank 


May 1954 


Response Was 
Phenomenal! 


(Report from a 
large national bank 
in the midwest) 


“The response to our first 
letter was phenomenal. Of 491 per- 
sons on our mailing list, 215 asked 
for our new master booklet. That 
is 438.8%. We are also getting repeat 
requests from lawyers, life under- 
writers and others.” 


What makes Purse trust 
advertising so successful? The main 
factor is knowing how to write— 
to make words (on paper) persuade 
people to take a step that leads to 
business for your trust department. 


Why buy trust advertising 
that does not PROVE its selling 
power? It will cost you less, in the 
long run, to use a trust promotion 
program that gets real, profitable 
results. Write now for more infor- 
mation. 


* 


THE PURSE COMPANY 
Meadguarters for “Trust Advertising 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO 


BIRMINGHAM 
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The OUTLOOK 
and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


Jones, Jr., president of the American Retail Federation, 
says to the readers of BANKING on his subject: 

“Retailers, aim high in 1954. Retail volume should at 
least be second highest in history. Merchants agree that 
sales will be harder to get, competition will be stiffer, 
but, by stepping up advertising and promotions, cus- 
tomers will be encouraged to buy. Tax reductions, 
coupled with a high level of savings, reveal that ample 
buying power is available to maintain retail sales at a 
near record-breaking level.” 

It remains to be seen whether the public is in the 
mood to buy what industry is ready to produce and the 
distributors are ready to sell. 


Two Government officials, former business leaders, 
take a favorable view and give factful evidence. Among 
the points stressed by Secretary Humphrey to the 
Senate Finance Committee on the tax bill were these: 

“In January and February of this year, there were 
more people employed in America than in any January 
and February in the whole history of this country ex- 
cept in January and February of last year. In January 
of 1953 there were 60,800,000 people employed, and in 
February of 1953, 61,000,000. In January of this year 
there were 59,800,000 employed, and in February, 
60,100,000. I repeat this. Except for one year—1953— 
January and February of this year had more people 
employed than any January and February in our 
history. ... 

“Some people, fearing further downward trends, ask 
when the Government is going to get ‘in’ and do some- 
thing about it. 

“The fact is that the Government is always ‘in.’ 
There are so many things that the Government does— 
or does not do—that have a very real bearing on the 
state of the economy... . 

“The Federal Reserve Board—with its responsibility 
for monetary policy—reduced reserve requirements of 
member banks substantially as early as last June to 
make sure that there would be no bar to the proper 
volume of bank credit necessary to a growing economy. 
The Federal Reserve has purchased short-term Govern- 
ment securities in the market, to increase bank reserves, 
for a considerable period. The rate at which bankers 
can borrow from the Federal Reserve was reduced in 
February [and again in April]. 

“Treasury debt management also has been a positive 
factor, and Government interest rates have fallen to 
the lowest point in many years. Last July the Treasury 
had to pay 212% for an 8-month loan. In February we 
paid the same rate for a loan running almost eight 
years. And our last 1-year money borrowing was at 
154%. Ninety-day bills cost close to 244% last June; 
now they are down to1%. 


Secretary Weeks says simply, “The outlook is encour- 
aging and confidence is based on known facts. 

“Recent estimates indicate business plans to spend 
about as much on new plant and equipment as in 1953. 
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Expenditures for new construction in the first quarter 
rose to $7.3-billion, a record first quarter. Contract 
awards are ahead of ’53 and promise a construction 
industry more active than ever before. Employment and 
personal income are high. The Administration’s legisla- 
tive program presents further incentives to investment. 

“I believe we are on our way to a satisfactory pickup 
in our over-all economy.” 


President Eisenhower points out that the excise cuts, 
together with the January 1 reduction in income taxes, 
will put about $7.4-billion more take-home pay in 
consumers’ pockets this year, the largest tax reduction 
ever achieved in one year. 


Business houses responded promptly. Many an- 
nounced that the excise tax cuts would be passed on to 
consumers in toto. Telephone bills will be smaller, too, 
and also the amusement admissions tax. In other words, 
the consumer should breathe a little easier. 

He has done so in recent weeks. Repayments of con- 
sumer credit still exceed new loans and there is little 
cause for alarm in this field. 

All told, there seems to be little cause for anxiety in 
the over-all picture. Loss of jobs in various sectors of 
the economy is tragic for the person involved, but this 
has happened at all times of change and adjustment. 
Eventually, the former blacksmith became an automo- 
bile mechanic, following the trend of the times. 


The price level, contrary to previous periods of reces- 
sion in the past, has been maintained extraordinarily 
well and there has been no panicky liquidation any- 
where. The prospects, therefore, are fairly bright that 
the adjustment will continue to be orderly, that it will 
level off and slide into another period of expansion along 
with the long-term trend of an expanding population. 

Until there is more proof that the downturn is level- 
ing off and is changing into an upturn in business, the 
easy-money policy of the Federal Reserve System is 
certain to continue. It means relatively low money rates 
and high bond prices as before. 

All informed quarters seem generally agreed that 
there will be a substantial budget deficit for the current 
fiscal year and that, effective for the second half of the 
calendar year 1954, the debt limit will have to be raised. 
No important Treasury financing is scheduled for the 
first half. 


Leavers in several other important fields of com- 
merce and industry have commented for BANKING on 
the outlook, and even in textiles and railroads, where 
realistic caution is the rule, opinion leans definitely 
toward optimism. 


COTTON TEXTILES 


“Obstacles to activity are the sharp curtailment of 
military procurement and a decline in exports of cotton 
piece goods, as well as continued ‘hand-to-mouth’ buy- 
ing among distributors, occasioned by the heavy cotton 
supply and by lagging retail sales. 

“In adjusting to reduced demand, the industry has 
avoided excessive stock accumulations. Levels of stocks 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 156) 
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Faster, Easier Figuring 


on Installment Loan 


The Monroe. . .with 
*AUTOMATION . . . simplifies 


the bank’s most complicated 


figure work 


When your customer wants to repay or refinance his 
loan, there comes the problem of figuring the interest 
rebate. With the Monroe Adding-Calculator you can 
Save time, do a faster, more accurate job—and give 
the customer better service. 

Because of its high-speed automatic operation, its 
ease, and—above all—its simplicity, the Monroe is 
often called the Bank Interest Machine. Besides figuring 
rebates, it is a wonderful time saver on determining 
the earned and unearned interest on all loans. What- 
ever method the bank uses—average interest, spread 
sheet, rate control, “78ths”, maturity control with 


Interest 


either diminishing balance accrual or level accrual— 
the finding of income at any date becomes mere push- 
button routine. 

Banks seeking greater efficiency in handling the 
ever-growing volume of loan interest computations 
should not fail to investigate the Monroe Adding- 
Calculator and Monroe methods. Telephone the nearest 
office and ask a local representative to call. By showing 
him your regular interest operations the chances are 
pretty good he can come up with some helpful sugges- 
tions. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 
General Offices, Orange, N. J. Branches everywhere. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 154) 


during January and February were maintained at the 
equivalent of 344 weeks’ production, arresting an up- 
ward movement in inventory accumulations. Success in 
keeping down burdensome stocks becomes more signifi- 
cant in the light of the steady decline in unfilled orders 
from 12.7 weeks’ production in June of 1953 to 6.2 
weeks’ production in February. 

“Reasonable success in averting undue stock accumu- 
lation has not been matched on the side of prices. The 
average mill margin on 17 basic fabric constructions, as 
reported by the Department of Agriculture, fell for the 
eighth successive month in March to 26.84 cents a 
pound, in contrast with a margin of 32.52 cents a year 
ago. Prevailing opinion anticipates some degree of re- 
covery by midyear. If so, this should be promptly re- 
flected in textile improvement.’ Statement by ROBERT 
C. JACKSON, executive vice-president, American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute. 


RAILROADS 


“Prospects for the immediate future are affected by 
the decline in traffic, largely due to an inventory adjust- 
ment that extends from primary producers to pantry 
shelves. Prospects are also clouded by uncertainties as 
to the course of the most important item of operating 
expenses—the cost of manpower. But when it comes to 
the longer range future, there is every reason for con- 
fidence in spite of the special difficulties with which 
railroads are faced.” Statement by WILLIAM T. Faricy, 
president, Association of American Railroads. 


AIRCRAFT 


“Having completed a year which saw aircraft produc- 
tion rise to around 12,000 planes, as compared with 
fewer than 3,000 planes in 1950, 5,000 in 1951, and 9,000 
in 1952, the aircraft industry looks forward to another 
good year in 1954. A plateau of approximately 1,000 
planes per month is being maintained presently, but it 
is anticipated that production, in complete units, will 
taper off somewhat in later months of the year. How- 
ever, since there is a steady increase in production in 
airframe pounds, the ultimate effect should be a projec- 
tion of the present rate. 

“Sales of around $9-billion, approximately the same 
as those of 1953, are anticipated. Earnings, which 
amounted to about 2.4% of sales last year, should con- 
tinue at that rate in 1954. There should be a slight 
decrease in employment from approximately 775,000 to 
around 725,000. Military aircraft deliveries will con- 
tinue to be from 90 to 95% of total production.” State- 
ment of Admiral DewiTT C. RAMSEY (USN, Ret.), presi- 
dent, Aircraft Industries Association. 


AUTOMOBILES 


“The automotive industry is now moving into its 
traditional spring selling season. Retail sales in each 
week of March showed a steady and substantial gain 
over preceding weeks. With U. S. employment, personal 
income, and savings continuing near their highest peaks 
in history, we are confident of a continued strong and 
steady market for motor vehicles.” WrL1AM J. CRONIN, 
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managing director of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association. 


ELECTRICAL 


“This year should continue to be one of increased ~ 
activity for electric companies to serve great demands 
upon their services and in adding new capacities for 
requirements in future years. The volume of sales of ~ 
kilowatt hours in 1954 will depend partly upon indus- ~ 
trial and commercial demands, which fluctuate with © 
changes in general business conditions. The aggregates, ~ 
however, should substantially exceed those of 1953.” — 
P. L. SMITH, president, National Association of Electric 
Companies. 


AIR-CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 


“Members of the air-conditioning and refrigeration © 
industry are definitely optimistic about 1954, but real- — 
ize sales efforts must be increased, as only by securing ~ 
a greater part of the consumer’s dollar can their goals f 
be attained—goals that include 25% increase in sales of © 
room air-conditioners and 100% increase in year-round ~ 
residential systems.’’ GEORGE S. JONES, JR., managing 
director, Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute. 


CANNING 


“Incomes in 1954 will be spent cautiously. The house- © 
wife will try to stretch the food dollar this year. Frills © 
and luxury items will tend to suffer. Thus canned foods, 
the prices of which did not advance materially dur- 
ing the era of free spending, are expected to benefit.” 
CARLOS CAMPBELL, executive secretary, National Can- 
ners Association. 


INDUSTRY GENERALLY 


“We are in a period of transition but I do not believe 
that we are experiencing a general recession or that we 
are headed for a depression. 

“We are going from an emergency economy to a more 
normal order, and adjustments are necessary and to be 
expected. I see no serious difficulties ahead provided 
government meets its economic and fiscal responsi- 
bilities and businessmen continue to be resourceful and 
courageous.”” HAROLD C. MCCLELLAN, president, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 


BUSINESS GENERALLY 


“While no economy can make new highs every year— 
peaks and dips being inevitable—so far 1954 promises 
to be a good year. 

“Four factors should help to sustain high levels of 
activity : 

“The substantial tax cuts, 

“The new investment improvements which the revi- 
sion of the Internal Revenue Code promises, 

“The flexible credit policy, and, finally, 

“The drive of countless thousands of competing indi- ~ 
vidual enterprises to bring out new and improved prod- ~ 
ucts and to offer better values.” CLEM D. JOHNSTON, the © 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. ; 


WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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